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ANCIENT FISHING AND FISH. 


Diversité de familles, grand nombre d’espéces, prodigieuse fecondité des individus, 
facile multiplication sous tous les climats, utilité variée de toutes les parties, dans 
quelle classe rencontrerions nous et tous ces titres 4 l’attention, et une nourriture 
plus abondante pour |’homme, et une ressource moins destructive des autres ressources, 
et une matiére plus réclamée par l’industrie, et des préparations plus répandues par 


le commerce ? 


On ne trouvera aucune classe des ¢tres vivants plus digne de nos 


soins et de notre examen que celle des poissons.—Lacipipe. 


ANGLING A Lt’ ANTIQUE. 
ISH being more distinguished for 
the size of their heads than for 
the capacity of their brains, and af- 
fording an easier capture than either 
birds or quadrupeds, fell early victims 
to the fraud and ingenuity of man. 

Before the Babylonian captivity, 
as we read in Habakkuk, ‘he took 
them with the angle, catched them 
in the net, and gathered them in his 
drag. Thus, from a remote anti- 
quity, fishing obtained as a craft. 

But angling or fishing for diver- 
sion’s sake was an after-thought, not 
likely to occur till the world was 
well peopled, and different states 
sufficiently prosperous and advanced 
in civilization to spare supernume- 
rary hands, and allow the wealthier 
of their sons to follow less necessary 
arts than the primary ones of war 
and agriculture. 

The Greeks and Romans, civilized 
beyond the rest of the world, soon 
became enthusiastic sportsmen. Nei- 
ther nation, indeed, had a collec- 
tive word, like our own, to desig- 
nate the tribe generically; but we 
know them to have had, not only 
bold huntsmen and keen fowlers, 
but ardent followers of the gentler 
field sport. The existence of tugate 
and eucnemic proficients in the art 
of angling is competently attested, 
from the scattered hints and cursory 
remarks of contemporaries, and also 
from frescos, gems, bas-reliefs, and 
coins; but the old piscatory poets, 
who have spun scores of Greek and 
Latin hexameters in praise of this 
ancient pastime, have established the 
matter ex professo, and so put it 
beyond dispute. In the writings of 
Theocritus, Ovid, Oppian, and Au- 
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sonius, the true sportsman spirit is as 
thoroughly understood, felt, and cor- 
rectly delineated, as in the pages of 
Walton, the Rod-and- Line Sketches 
of Maga, Sanizzaro’s Mergellina, or 
Giannettazio’s Halieutics. 

It would weary the reader’s pa- 
tience were we to hook in here all 
the passages that might be fished out 
of the ancients illustrative of this 
point. We shall therefore cite but 
two short ones, both from Oppian. 
Every fisherman has experienced the 
arg sensation of hauling safe to 
and a large fish, after having well 
played him; and those who have 
had this satisfaction will admit, that 
the lines in which this poet describes 
Caracalla’s sport in the ‘ Virginia 
Water’ of the Czsars, whilst the 
poet stands by hexrameterizing his 
success, are lively reminiscences of 
what he has himself felt on some 
similar occasion, however unworthy 
they may be in our version, of that 
gold aureolus, or fifteen-shilling bit, 
per line, which was what the em- 
peror paid for them :— 


A bite! hurrah! the lengthening line 
extends ; 

Above the tugging fish the arch’d reed 
bends. 

He struggles hard, and noble sport, no 
doubt, 

My liegewill yield, before you tire him out. 

See how he swims up, down, and now 
athwart 

The stream ; pausing, and twitching, 
feeling that he’s caught ; 

Till forced reluctant from the azure deep 

He mounts, he bends, and with resi- 
lient leap 

Bounds into air; there gasping, strug- 
gling, twirls ; 

Starts, dangles, flings; now curls, and 
now uncurls, 

8 
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Fixt to the hook your fluttering captive see 

Spin gaily round, a young Terpsichore 

Prone o’er the waves: till neared, with 
steady wrist 

You clutch, and hold your bright Fun- 


ambulist. 


In the following passage, too, how 
graphically he depicts a tussle be- 
tween a trawler anda large anthia, 
hooked at sea :— 


Erect, and standing, from the shallop’s 
head 

He flings the beaded line and whizzing 
lead ; 

Gently retracts, then draws it in apace ; 

The flocking anthias follow and give 
chase. 

As men their foe, so these pursue their 
prey, 

Who bounds and twirls, and cuts the 
foamy way. 

Th’ observantangler, now with hope elate, 

Marks some huge fish, and offers him the 
bait ; 

The lying lure, a treacherous death pre- 
cedes, 

The anthia pauses—snaps—retreats—and 
bleeds. 

And now begins an animating fray, 

The anthia’s antics, and piscator’s play! 

Firm on his feet, with salient loins and 
back, 

Each tendon tightened, not a muscle slack, 

Mark yon fine form,* with knit, deter- 
mined brow, 

Stand, like some statue sculptured at 
the prow 

With steady hand contract the loosening 
rein ; 

Manceuvring hold—or let it run again. 

The plunging anthia not a moment flags, 

Gives pull for pull, and ’gainst his drag- 
ger drags ; 
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Lashing his tail t’ unfathom’d depths 
below 

Shoots down, and headlong hopes to 
hurl his foe. 

* Now ply your oars, my lads!’ Piscator 
bawls, 

The anthia plunges, down Piscator falls ! 

Another plunge, and soon th’ ensan- 
guined twine 

Flies through his fissured fingers to the 
brine. 

As two strong wrestlers ofbalanced might, 

Force first essayed, next practise ev’ry 
sleight ; 

So the huge monster, struggling for his 
life, 

Sustains awhile an equal, well-fought 
strife, 

Then wearying, feints ;—till weak from 
loss of blood, 

He rises staggering, weltering thro’ the 
flood 

Gasps, and displayshisvast, unwieldy bulk, 

Reversed upon the waves, a floating hulk. 

Towed to his side with joy Piscator sees 

The still leviathan, then at his ease 

Extends both hands beneath his dying 
throat ; 

Clasps, backward pulls; and hauls him in 
the boat.t 

Such was the love of angling in 

the days of Imperial Rome, as com- 

memorated by the poet — was and is 

not —nor is the spirit of sport long 

since descended to the manes of the 

contemporaries of the Caesars likely 

to be again evoked—eztrema per illos 

vestigia fecit. Angling has become a 

mere tradition with the modern Ro- 

man, who, taking a rusty gun-barrel 

charged with dust-shot, and popping 

from a convenient ambuscade at a 

basking fry, which he then secures 


* Oppian has recorded elsewhere his idea of a perfect fisherman. Physically, he is 
to be well-made, active, and athietic ; in his moral character, he must be patient, vigi- 
lant, enterprizing, and courageous, full of dodges and expedients—in short, a Laz- 
zaroni in form, and an Ulysses in internal resources, 


T Edxwy av sevovra, 


t Gay has given a lively and somewhat similir account of the capture, if we 


recollect right, of a large salmon :— 


Downward he plunges with the fraudful prey, 
And bears with joy the little spoil away, 

Soon in smart pain he feels his dire mistake, 
Lashes the wave, and beats the foamy lake. 
With sudden rage he now aloft appears, 

And in his eye convulsive anguish bears ; 

And now again, impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and writhes his straining body round. 
Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide, 


x = * * = 

Till tired at last, despoiled of all his strength, 
The game across the stream unfolds his length. 
The angler draws him to the boat with care, 
And lifts his nostrils to the sickening air ; 
Upon the burdened stream he floating lies, 
Stretches his quivering fins, and gasping dies. 
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and carries off in his pocket-handker- 
chief, knows and cares for no other 
mode of caccia. Not that he dis- 
relishes fish — Rome is as Ichthyo- 
phagus as ever it was. Any citizen 
who can purchase a spigola or a 
mullet for his hebdomadal fasts, 
does so ; and those who cannot afford 
pesci nobile for dinner are well con- 
tent with 

Greasy alose sputtering from the stall, 
and other plebeian species. But 
while thus, in one sense, all are 
‘fish that come to the net’ at 
Rome, it remains to add, that all are 
also, in a literal sense, net fish. Nota 
hook ever entered the lip of a single 
trout exposed in the Rotunda, or 
Portico of Octavia—they are all 
poached fish, snared or netted. A 
beautiful stream which murmurs 
under the very Temple of the 
Sybil at Tivoli is full of trout 
(others intersect the Campagna, but 
that is a remarkable one): yet who 
ever saw a lazy Roman on its banks 
angling for amusement? He would 
sooner, in his indolence, whip his 
coat skirts in the Chiesa Caravita 
every Friday throughout Lent, at 
the canonical hour for flagellation, 
than undertake such a walk to whip 
the Teveroni with a fly. A fly, 
quotha! Show him one, and he 
wouldn’t have an idea, nor care to 
learn, how to use it; and as to a 
fly-book, if you wished to purchase 
such an article at Rome, you might, 
with better chance of success, ask 
for one on the proscribed list, for 
proscription enhances value, and se- 
cures some customers amongst the 
curious, whereas curiosity has no 
place here. Whether it be the spirit 
of malaria, or the Divino far niente 
spirit, that has wholly quenched the 
sporting spirit in the modern Italian, 
we do not know; but that the race 
of anglers is entirely extinct, we do. 
Whilst in the teeth of certain suffi- 
ciently stringent ecclesiastical canons 
prohibiting the priesthood the chase, 
on the score of its being ‘a barbarous 
and bloody sport,’ Popes cacciatore 
have existed ;* yet though allowed 
and encouraged by the terms of the 
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same canon to cultivate ‘fishing’ as 
a ‘gentle and contemplative recre- 
ation,’ no Pope (fond as they all are 
of indulgences) seems ever to have 
viewed this pragmatic sanction in that 
light; and thus by a strange over- 
sight, a church which professes the 
apostolic pattern in all her teachings, 
practices, and forms, has not enrolled 
one angler in the long line of her 
pontiffs. No fishing bishop, successor 
to St. Peter, ever having sat in his 
chair since the day that he vacated it. 
ANCIENT FisHING-TACKLE. 


‘Show me your tackle and Ill 
tell you your sport,’ is a laconic sen- 
tence, in which there is a good deal 
of truth. He whose fishing-book and 
head are both stuffed with many 
subtleties and rare devices to ensure 
success, often finds it, to his mortifi- 
cation, to bear no relation to his 
apparatus or intentions. The heavy- 
armed Hoplitic angler, as he may be 
called; returns generally from his 
expedition laden only with disap- 
pointment ; whereas the ‘undeniable’ 
angler, who goes forth light and 
unencumbered in his accoutrements, 
secures his object, and returns heavy 
laden with spoil. 

When Oppian enumerates ‘ horse- 
hair and hooks, the net and tapering 
reed,’ as the sum total of implements 
used in his day, he mentions, in fact, 
all that are essential for sport in any 
day. We will, therefore, pause a 
few minutes for the sake of inquiring 
into the kinds and quality of these 
articles. To begin with the rod. 
Very little about the make of this is 
accurately known ; frescos, coins, and 
gems do not tell us much; and a 
specimen of the real article is still a 
desideratum in a museum of an- 
tiquities. One thing is pretty cer- 
tain, that there were not, as with us, 
three sorts, corresponding to those 
different departments of angling,— 
trawling, fly, and worm-fishing. 

But one good at need for all these 
purposes. The material was a perch, 
either of some light, elastic wood, or 
else a reed. As no mention is made 
of joints, we may presume it to have 
been of one piece, the length of which 


* The last Leo, whose reign was chiefly signalized by the removal of a heavy 


gunpowder tax imposed by his predecessors (for which beneficent act his memory is 
still endeared to the gunsmiths and fuociste of the Eternal City), was a capital shot, 
and considered a red-legged partridge as fair game, as we in England a red-legged 


cardinal, 
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would prevent its being carried in a 
bag ; brass ferules, spare tops, and a 
spear for the but-end to fix it in the 
ground, are obviously after-inven- 
tions, and as there were no reels to 
attach, they would necessarily be 
unfurnished with rings. 

The little that we have been able 
to collect about ancient lines may be 
stated in very few words. They were 
sometimes spun of hemp, sometimes 
of horse-hair, perhaps also of bys- 
sus,* but certainly not of gut. They 
were finely twisted, as the epithets 
tumAroxouos, Aworreopos, KC., sufficiently 
indicate ; they were used very short, 
often barely the length of the rod, 
which itself was shorter than ours. 
The angler at sea used no rod, but 
either wound his line round the left 
wrist, and maneuvred with the 
other hand, or else attached it to 
the comyyt, boat-peg, with a num- 
ber of hooks disposed at intervals, 
in a similar manner to our hand- 
lines; but when he ventured small 
fish for great ones, only a single 
large hook, called xaénrzs, was 
fastened to the end of it. Of the 
third requisite for the angler’s craft 
—fish-hooks—-an abundant assort- 
ment of these, now in the museum at 
Naples, was disinterred at Pompeii; 
they are not only numerous, but 
vary extremely in ‘form, in size, and 
in the mode of adjustment. They 
are manufactured of two different 
metals; some, like our own, being 
of steel (nucleus ferri—Pliny), and 
others of bronze, as we read in Oppian, 
‘His hooks were made of hardened 
bronze and steel.f 

Owing to the maritime site of 
Pompeii these hooks, being exclusive- 
ly adapted for sea-fishing, are gene- 
rally of coarse fabrication, large in 
size, long in shank, and flattened at 
the top like those used along our 
coasts, to facilitate attachment to 
the line. Some of this collection 
are two-barbed d:yayAwxives, others 
fixed back to back, and fastened, 
like the modern gorge-hook, to wire. 
Of the hooks with a serpentine 
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bend, which Plutarch recommends 
for amia fishing, ‘as these great 
fish, says he, ‘manage to unhook 
themselves from straight ones,’ we 
could find no specimens. Nor, to 
pass from Brobdignag to Lilliput, 
of that other kind mentioned by 
Elian, and so small that anglers baited 
them, not with a fly, but with a 
gnat (conops). This, by the way, 
certainly carries the series of old 
Roman hooks downwards far below 
our minimum size, No. 13, whereon it 
would be impossible to impale a gnat. 
The larger of these hooks were some- 
times leaded, the leads being formed 
into conico-cylindrical lumps shaped 
like dolphins, and named after a 
certain rude resemblance to that 
fish. 

The mesh - work nomenclature 
(though not including any similar 
arrangement to the park of nets 
forming the modern mandrague, and 
employed in the Mediterranean for 
the capture of thunny and swordfish), 
is by no means inconsiderable. But 
as better opportunities will occur 
hereafter for introducing this part of 
the subject from a fishing-boat, when 
the cast has been made, and the nets 
are spread, and the moonlit thunny 
are rushing into them, we defer our 
future notice of fundas verricula, and 
so forth, till then. 


Particutar Mopes or CaTcHInG 
Fisu.—F Ly-Fisuina. 


The ancients employed almost 
every device at present in vogue for 
the above purpose, together with some 
others that have gone out of prac- 
tice. To begin with the tiptop of 
angling, fly-fishing (who would have 
thought it ?) was a mode of capture 
familiar to the Roman sportsmen. 

Who has not seen the Scarus rise, 
Decoy’d and caught, by fraudful flies ? 
asks Martial; but the following in- 
teresting passage from Zlian still 

more clearly establishes that 


Around the hook the chosen fur to wind, 
And on the back a speckled feather bind, 





* The stringy substance by which certain mussels and pinne adhere to the rocks. 
At Tarentum and in Sicily it has been for a long time manufactured into silken stuffs, 
or knit into fine gloves and stockings. 

T Xadxov psy oxAngcio csrvymsvov as oidnoev. 
the dronze, not the séfeel, for the ancient bronze was made of tin and copper (not 
zinc and copper, as our softer alloy), and was so hard, that Pliny tells us it could 
be worked to represent the finest hairs of the human head. 


Observe the epithet Aard applied to 
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is no new, but a most ancient practice 
resorted to 2000 years before Gay’s 
distich was written; though Beck- 
man has strangely overlooked it in 
his History of Inventions :— 


The Macedonians (says Elian) who 
live on the banks of the river Astreus, 
which flows midway between Berea and 
Thessalonica, are in the habit of catching 
a particular fish in that river by means of 
a fly called hippurus. A very singular 
insect it is; bold and troublesome like 
all its kind, in size a hornet, marked 
like a wasp, and buzzing like a bee. 
These flies are the prey of certain 
speckled fish, who no sooner see them 
settling on the water than they glide 
gently beneath, and before the hippurus 
is aware snap at and carry him as suddenly 
under the stream as an eagle will seize 
and bear aloft a goose from a farm-yard, 
or a wolf take a sheep fromits fold. The 
predilection of these speckled fish for their 
prey, though familiarly known to all who 
inhabit the district, does not induce the 
angler to attempt their capture by im- 
paling the living insect, which is of so 
delicate a nature that the least handling 
spoils its colour and appearance, and 
renders it unfitas a lure. But adepts in 
the sport have contrived a taking device 
captiosa quedam machinatio—to circum- 
vent them ; for which purpose they in- 
vest the body of the hook with purple 
wool, and having adjusted two wings of 
awaxy colour, so as to form an exact 
imitation of the hippurus, they drop 
these abstruse cheats gently down the 
stream. The scaly pursuers, who hastily 
rise and expect nothing less than a dainty 
bait, snap the decoy, and are immedi- 
ately fixed to the hook. 

We should like to know some- 
thing more of the salmonia (for some 
species of trout it certainly was thus 
caught) of the hippuric fly - fishers 
of Macedonia. 

When it is recollected that they 
had neither fly-rods, fly-lines, reels, 
collar, gaff-hook, nor landing-net, the 
capture of any fish of size must have 
required very delicate manipulation, 
and the difficulty of effecting a safe 
landing have greatly transcended 
our own, who have all these ap- 
pliances at hand. 

TRAWLING. 

Trawling was another favourite 
mode of angling, and is repeatedly 
referred to by Oppian, who loudly 
Tecommends as a bait for the occa- 
sion a living labrax, if you can get 
One—{an wesv xtodiorev avsrxsusy,—if not, 
a dead fish to be sunk and raised 
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alternately, with a weight attached ; 

exactly as the modern trawler uses a 

roach, or gudgeon, on the common 

gorge-hook. ‘The following is Op- 

pian’s description of a troller pre- 

paring his line :— 

He takes the labrax, and beneath the head 

Adjusts an oblong weight of shapely lead ; 

Named from its form a dolphin ; plumbed 
with this 

The bait shoots headlong through the 
dark abyss. 

The bright decoy a living creature seems, 

As now on this side, now on that, it 
gleams, 

Till some dark form across its passage flit 

Pouches the lure, and finds the biter bit. 

Besides fly-fishing and trawling, 
bottom-fishing was largely practised ; 
we believe without a float, but in 
other respects agreeably to modern 
usage ; baiting the ground to collect 
the fish to the spot, and using worms, 
grubs, shell-fish, and divers kinds of 
pastes for ground-bait. We proceed 
now to mention certain rather ab- 
normal procedures, by which the cap- 
ture of some species was effected. 
Aristotle prescribes a very extraor- 
dinary bait for the fish sa/pe—which 
was a colocynth pill. Eels, on the 
same authority, are caught by throw- 
ing a strong-scented pickling-tub, 
with a narrow-mouth net attached to 
the opening, into a river or pond; 
the eels, attracted to the spot by the 
smell, enter, and cannot get out again. 
The male mugil, or grey mullet, was 
caught as faunists are in the habit of 
catching male moths, by using the 
female as a decoy. The practice was, 
to hook her through the lip, and 
allow a sufficiency of line to commu- 
nicate with the male fish. After 
telling her story she was drawn back 
again, and all the males followed; a 
shoal of admirers, we are assured, 
who, pressing close round her person 
as a swarm round the queen bee, 
were secured without difficulty. We 
transcribe Pliny’s account of the mat- 
ter, given in prose almost as glowing 
as the verses in which it is celebrated 
by a Greek and Latin poet :-— 

Mares autem non aliter quam homines 
visa amica furiere libidines percuti circa 
eam concursant alius alium preevertere et 
circumtingere student. Ut solent juvenes 
amantes aut oscula aut vellicationem aut 
aliquid aliud furtum amatorium venantes 

Talk of fishes being cold-blooded 
after that! 

The mode of capturing the cosy- 
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phus is also remarkable enough to 
deserve a separate notice. The cosy- 
phus, according to Aristotle, makes 
the best of husbands ; una contentus 
conjuge, as good Roman husbands in 
the olden time were fond of record- 
ing on their tombstones. But if so, 
Oppian has taken great poetical liber- 
ties with his reputation, describing 
him as*the ‘Great Mogul’ of the 
deep. According to this author he 
possesses an immense gynecium, 
sufficient to keep him perpetually in 
hot, albeit in cold, water. Having 
found suitable gites for his numerous 
females, he ascends the waters, and 
from a transparent watch- tower looks 
down into their bowers, an open-eyed 
sentinel, whose jealousy all day never 
remits, not so much as to permit him 
to taste food... .. As the time for 
expecting a new posterity approaches, 
his anxiety, we are told by his bio- 
grapher, knows no bounds :— 

He goes from one to the other, and 
back again to the first, making inquiries 
of all; but as the pains and perils of 
Lucina proceed, the liveliest emotions of 
fear and anxiety are awakened in his 
breast. As some distracted matron in 
attendance upon a daughter during the 
first throes—throes so fearful to the sex— 
wanders in her agitation backwards and 
forwards, and suffers by sympathy all the 
daughter’s pains in her own person, re- 
fusing comfort till she hears the joyful 
cry of delivery, so the agitated cosyphus 
roams incessantly about, disturbing the 
waters as he moves from place to place. 

The fisherman, tracking these 
movements, drops a live bait pro- 
perly leaded right over the thalamus 
of one of the ladies in roe. The 

es supposing this an invasion 
is seraglio, flies at the intruder 
open-mouthed, and is immediately 


* Between La Cava alt 
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hooked — his dying moments being 
further embittered by cruel taunts 
from the trawler, who, after the in- 
sulting manner of Homer's heroes, 
reviles him by all his mistresses, and 
bids him mark the lighted shore and 
seething caldron prepared expressly 
for his reception. The females, on 
losing their protector, leave their 
hiding-places; and, like other ‘un- 
protected females,’ getting into diffi- 
culties, are speedily taken. 

A very singular mode of taking 
eels is thus described by Elian :— 

The artful eeler, when he has pitched 
upon a spot favourable for his purpose at 
the turn of a stream, lets down from 
where he stands, on the high bank, a 
hank some cubits long of the intestines 
of a sheep, which, carried down by the 
current, is eddied and whirled about and 
presently perceived by the eels, one of 
whom adventurously gobbling some inches 
at the nether end endeavours to drag the 
whole away. The angler perceiving this, 
applies the other end, which is fixed to a 
long tubular reed serving in lieu of fish- 
ing-rod, to his mouth, and blows through 
it into the gut. The gut presently swells, 
and the fish next receiving the air into 
his mouth, swells too, and being unable 
to extricate his teeth, is lugged out ad- 
hering to the inflated intestine. 

This is a much more ingenious 
device than the common practice of 
sniggling for eels with a mop of 
threaded lob-worms. 

The mode of taking the scarus, in 
plan similar to that by which wood- 
pigeons are inveigled into nets at La 
Cava,* next deserves notice. When 
a large number of male scari have 
been attracted by a female hooked 
for a decoy, whose ‘ beauty,” 


Draws them by a single hair, 


as in the case of the grey | mullet, the 


Naples, about half a mile from the town, are certain 





Bluebeard-looking towers of several centuries old, erected for the purpose of snaring 
wood-pigeons ; with which view the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who are gene- 
rally expert and practised slingers, assemble and man the towers in May. Thena 
long line of nets, some quarter of a mile in circuit, is spread in front, held up in a 
slanting position by men concealed in stone sentry-boxes placed here and there along 
the enceinte. As the pigeons are seen advancing (the time of their approach is gene- 
rally looked for at early dawn, when they are making for the woods), the nearest 
slingers commence projecting a succession of white stones in the direction of the nets. 
These the birds no sooner behold, than attracted, or alarmed (for the motive does not 
certainly appear), they swoop down upon them; and when sufficiently near to fall 
within reach of the nets, the persons holding let go, rush from their ambush, and 
secure the birds. Thousands of wood-pigeons are thus, we have been told by a pro- 
prietor, annually taken, and transmitted for presents to distant friends ; as we used, 
before the sale of it was legalized, to send out game. Thus birds as well as fish, 
and fish as well as man, in their headlong pursuit of a pleasure that still eludes them, 
often get entangled and caught. 
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fishermen pull away, and the scari fol- 
low the boat flocking from all parts. 
When a sufficient shoal has thus 
been collected, the same female, now 
properly prepared and leaded, is 


dropped over a_ horizontal net 
stretched beneath the boat, who de- 
scends headlong like a stone, but not 
alone. A bevy of gallants rush after 
her in hot haste, head over ears in love 
one moment, and head over ears the 
next, in the inextricable meshes of 
the net, where they stick in great 
numbers, till the boatman removes 
them. 

Pliny’s account of the capture of 
the anthia, which we give in the 
quaint words of Dr. Holland’s 
translation (1665), deserves tran- 
scription from the credulity it dis- 
plays :— 


When the time serveth there goeth 
forth a fisher in a small boat or barge, 
for certaine daies together, a prettie way 
into the sea, clad alwaies in apparell of 
one and the same colour, at one houre 
and to the same place still, when he 
casteth forth a bait for the fish. But the 
fish antheus is so craftie and warie, that 
whatsoever is throwne forth hee sus- 
pecteth it ever more that it is a meanes 
to surprise him. He feareth therefore 
and distrusteth ; and as he feareth so is 
he as warie; until at length, after much 
practice and often using this device of 
flinging meat into one place, one above 
the rest groweth so hardy and bold as to 
bite at it. The fisher takes good mark 
of this one fish, making sure reckoning 
that he will bring more thither, and be 
the meanes that he shall speed his hand 
inthe end. At length this hardie capi- 
taine meets with some other companions, 
and by little and little he cometh every 
day better accompanied than other, until 
in the end he bringeth with him infinite 
troupes and squadrons together, so as 
now the eldest of them all (as craftie as 
they bee) being so well used to know the 
fisher that they will snatch meat out of 
his hands; then he, espying his time, 
putteth forth an hook with a bait, and 
speedily with a quick and nimble hand 
whippeth them out of the water, and 
giveth them one after another to his 
companion in the ship—whoever as they 
be snatched up latcheth them in a course 
twille or covering, and keepes them sure 
ynough from either strougling or squeak- 
ing that they should not drive the rest 
away. The speciall thing that helpeth 
this game and pretie sport is to know the 
capitaine from the rest, who brought his 
fellowes to this feast, and to take heed in 
any hand that he be not twitcht up and 


Trawling. 
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caught, and therefore the fisher spareth 
him, that he may flie and goe to some 
other flocke for to traine them to the 
like banket. Thus you see the manner 
of fishing for these anthie. 

Though not strictly to the point, 
we cannot forbear the sequel :— 

It is reported that one fisher upon a 
time (of spightful mind to do his fellow 
a shrewd turne) laid wait for the said 
capitaine fish, the leader of the rest (for 
he was very well knowne from all others), 
and so caught him ; but when the foresaid 
fisher espied him in the market to be sold 
and knew it was he, taking himselfe mis- 
used and wronged, brought his action of 
the case against the other, and sued him 
for the dammage, and in the end con- 
demned him. Mutianus saith, moreover, 
that the plaintife was awarded to have 
for recompense 10. of the defendant. 


Some fish, and notably skate, have, 
according to Elian, musical ears, 
and eyes that love the dance—Aures 
musice saltationibus oculos intelligentes 
—a fatal taste, which leads to their 
capture in the following manner. 
Two men repair together to a boat, 
one with a fiddle, the other witha 
net in his hand. As soon as the 
violinist begins to scrape and caper 
to his instrument, the skate attracted, 
both by the dancing and melody, to 
the spot, speedily become, like Ho- 
race’s dreamer, so absorbed and en- 
tranced by the sweet sounds as to be 
unconscious of the treacherous meshes 
meanwhile diligently drawn round 
them by the other fisherman. Thus 
a great take is sometimes effected, the 
skate making no effort to escape. 
We should not have cited this state- 
ment of Elian had it been unsup- 
ported by other evidence, but it is 
singularly countenanced and con- 
firmed by no less a person than the 
great French ichthyologist, Rondo- 
letus. Ina very lively, anecdotical 
way, he relates how that, in a moon- 
light stroll down the banks of the 
Allier, stopping in a particular spot 
where the fishers had spread their 
nets, and scraping a violin, he soon 
assembled and kept together a lar, 
company of alose, who danced with- 
out flagging to his music, till the ball 
was suddenly broken up by raising 
the mesh-work carpet, when a whole 
shoal of these freshwater herrings 
was taken, not impacted within, but 
lying flat on the surface. 

A similar mode of catching fish is 
still had recourse to by the fisher- 
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men of tlie Danube, who arch across 
and keep tense upon strong stretchers 
hung with grelots, a floating net, and 
so ring in a great number of fish to 
the tinkling of these bells. Tickling 
the ears of fish by music, with a view 
to their capture, suggests the mention 
of that more ordinary mode of tick- 
ling by hand resorted to in snaring 
trout, which iscommemorated both by 
Oppian and Elian as a very ancient 
dodge. Their account of the pro- 
ceeding is, ‘that men wade in the 
sea when the water is low, and 
stroking the fish nestling in the pools, 
suddenly lay hands upon and secure 
them.’ 
Poisonep Pastes. 

That fish were attracted by strong 
scents, and would take a whole 
pharmacopeeia of ‘fetids’ prescribed 
by a scientific practitioner, was well 
known to the poacher of early days. 
Oppian speaks of ‘myrrh dissolved 
in wine-lees ;’ and again, of ‘certain 
drugs familiar to the sons of Escu- 
lapius as well as fishermen, and 
turned to account by the latter in 
impregnating their nets, as expe- 
dients that never failed. These sub- 
stances entered into the composition 
of many fishing pastes, the recipes 
for which have come down to us, 
They were of two classes, persua- 
sive and poisonous— some simply 
alluring the fish, others intoxi- 
eating and killing them. Pliny re- 
cords that all aristolochias yield 
an aromatic smell, but that one, 
called popularly ‘ the earth’s poison,’ 
is successfully used by the Campa- 
nian fishermen for the purposes of 
their craft. ‘I have seen them use 
the plant,’ says he, ‘ incorporating it 
with lime and throwing detached 
pellets into the sea, one of which 
was no sooner swallowed, than the 
fish immediately turning over floated 
= dead.* But the most interesting 
of these fish poisons is unquestionably 
a from the cyclamen, or sow- 

read, two species of which possess 
the property of drugging fish in a 
remarkable degree, the C. Hederafo- 
lium and the C. Neapolitanum. The 
Lazzaroni, from whom we first learnt 
the qualities of this plant, stated that 
they were in the habit of mixing it 
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with other ingredients, and throwin 
it from the boat, when if any fish 
were within smell of the bait the crew 
were sure of a good haul; particu- 
larly if cephali or other low-swim- 
ming fishes, whose nostrils come in 
more immediate contact with it on 
the ground, happened to be near ; and 
the following passage from Cavaliere 
Tenore’s Neapolitan Flora confirms 
the correctness of these statements :— 


The common people are well ac- 
quainted with the acrid properties of the 
cyclamen, which our fishermen having 
properly pounded and prepared, drop 
into the hollows of rocks where fish gene- 
rally lie. The fish elmost immediately 
becoming intoxicated, swim giddily about 
on the surface of the sea, and are easily 
taken. It is also a custom to fill a 
porous bag with the bruised bulb, and to 
throw it into holes along the sides of 
rivers or lakes, which drugs all the fish 
in the vicinity. 


Oppian has ably described the de- 
leterious workings of this very same 
plant employed thus to catch fish six- 
teen hundred years ago :— 

Soon as the deadly cyclamen invades 

The fishes’ homesteads in their deep-sunk 
glades, 

Emerging quick the prescient creatures 
flee 

Their rocky fastnesses, and make for sea, 

Nor respite know ; the slowly working 
bane 

Steeping each sense and poisoning every 
vein, 

Soon pours concenter’d mischief on the 
brain! 1 

Some, drugged like men o’ercome with 
recent wine, 

Reel to and fro, and stagger through the 
brine ; 

Some in quick circlets whirl ; some ’gainst 
the rocks 

Dash, and are stunned by repercussive 
shocks ; 

Some with quench’d orbs or filmy eye- 
balls thick 

Rush on the nets and in the meshes stick ; 

In coma steep’d, their fins some feebly 
ply ; 

Some in tetanic spasms gasp and die. .. . 

Soon as the plashings cease and stillness 
reigns, 

The jocund crew collect and count their 
gains. 


Honours Ppaip To Fisu. 
With this brief notice, we take 


* The lime here was probably the occasion of death, though aristolochia may be 


a fish poison, 
all the fish. 


Even small quantities of lime thrown into a pond will speedily destroy 
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leave of ancient angling; an art 
quite sufficiently venerable,* with- 
out supposing with some that Adam 
taught it his son Seth, or that 
Belus had anything to do with 
the invention; and merely men- 
tioning en passant, that along with 
other ancient ‘ notabilities’ Cleopatra 
and Mark Antony were addicted 
to the pastime, proceed to point 
out the high esteem in which fish 
themselves were held in the olden 
time, when, independently of culinary 
honours, they enjoyed immunities and 
privileges beyond every other class 
of vertebrated creatures. Domesti- 
cated at Rome, they were provided 
by their patrician entertainers with 
baths in the principal bedrooms. 
‘They swim about our cubilia,’ says 
Seneca; ‘we catch them under our 
tables. ‘One favourite fish (the 
sturgeon) was paraded with much 
pomp in_ triumphal procession 
through the streets, moving to the 
sound of military music, and with a 
crown on his head.’ The Cesars pa- 
tronized them: Augustus wore a 
dolphin for his signet-ring, and after 
him a dozen of his successors struck 
fish on their coins. The mints of 
maritime Greece were equally pisca- 
tory—lexicons and dictionaries also 
coined words{ of fishy origin, and 
ancient literature drew from the 
same source some of its prettiest 
similes, myths, proverbs, and fables. 
They gave their names to towns, 
islands, and principalities. Among 
precious stones, the sapphire (sca- 
rites) is indebted for its nomenclature 
to the famous parrot - fish scarus ; 
after which the illustrious family of 


Honours paid to Fish. 
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the same name was also called. Some 
other species, the orata and murena 
for example, gave theirs to other 
patrician Roman families; just as our 
plebeian Sprats, Salmons, Pikes, Her- 
rings, Chubbs, Rudds, and Roaches, 
are denominated from species fami- 
liar to our own ponds, rivers, and 
estuaries. Herodotus tells us of a 
whole nation called Ichthyophagi — 
the Fish-eaters. But greater honours 
than these remain to be related. 
Each deity was symbolized by some 
particular fish offered on his altar 
exclusively.t Like the ox in Egypt, 
however, they were sometimes the 
victim and sometimes the god. Thus 
the eel was the principal object of 
divine worship in Syria (Cicero) ; 
while in Betica it was offered with 
the usual sacrificial crown and salted 
cakes to the immortals. In hiero- 
glyphics fish represent the cardinal 
virtues and half the vices of hu- 
manity. Eustathius speaks of an 
ichthumantic priesthood, and we 
learn that a college of such priests, 
whose temple adjoined their fish- 
pond, found a voice for the mute 
divinities, and would proclaim vic- 
tories or discomfitures as their scaly 
oracles flouted or swallowed the 
consulting bait. To the Christian 
they were early objects of interest 
and regard, being the symbol of the 
true faith, and often forming, with 
the initials of his name, the only 
epitaph on his tomb.§ One of the 
tribe is supposed, in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, to have received 
the indelible impress of an apostle’s 
thumb; but lest this mark of favour 
should make the individual bearing 


* It has been advanced by some over-zealous partizans for angling, that our 


Blessed Lord, in placing Peter’s name first on the Apostolic list, and afterwards in 
choosing for witnesses of his traasfiguration Peter, James, and John, all fishermen, 
expressed hereby, not only a personal preference for the men, but a commendation 
of the craft they pursued ; all which is surely very fanciful, and not very discreet. 

tT As thunazein, literally, to harpoon a thunny ; second meaning, to worry, teaze, 
or goad ; remorare, to retard, a derivative from remora, the stay-fish, and also a let, 
hindrance, or delay ; mainesthai (from the moon-fish, mena), to go mad, &c. &c. 

t As the lyra or gurnard to Apollo, his own fish zeus, the dory, to Jupiter, the 
aphys to Venus, and the mena to Luna. ‘Hence,’ says Gesner, ‘ it would have 
been wiser to counsel a man’s friend who had a bee in his bonnet, to offer a mena 
to the moon for his recovery, than to make him drink hellebore, or to send him on 
& voyage to Anticyra.’ 

§ The Greek word ichthus, contains the initial letters of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the Saviour ; and of the two lines of thousands of monumental stones that 
confront each other in lengthening vista in the long gallery of the Vatican, the 
Christians to the right are all distinguished by a fish, written or engraved, sometimes 


both, while to the left, dismanibus supplies that Greek word, and a host of other 
devices supplant the fish. 
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it vain, the good St .Anthony preached, And again,— 
and afterwards published, a three- Avmullet tempts him,and our glutton pays 
quarters-of-an-hour's sermon to the For every single pound the mullet weighs 
whole finny race collectively, who A round costertiune, and those pounds 
flocked round the preacher, and are — : 
reported not to have winked aneye _ One og — pape: who 
while he instructed them in the whole S¢ems to have adapted his name to 
' his fast rate of living, gave 8000 
duty of fish! . ae & & 
sesterces (62/.) for a single mullet, 
Estimation or Fisu at Tasre. and it was by no means an unusual 
ae lh, ac wianje thing to compute six pounds sterling 
wn —s a a “i — outlay for every one pound weight of 
— of 7 oo . . that yong Slant fish, while some mullet of historic 
= a ele ae celebrity fetched the seemingly in- 
almost cat-like was this arepensliy ee . 48/., 2 and 240/. 
P ce ee eS To be rich, in short, and not to taste 
—— eS ee ee fish, was almost a proverb for one 
rs . ae =e ri aste. Cicero affirms 
arising from it, issued a prohibitory without taste oe — = 
ag ales ols ganar san — not 2 toic can be — 
} . . to the merits of a sturgeon.’ And in 
should be allowed to furnish public a ; 
entertainments or funeral ana another place, ‘that for some dis- 
with scaly, ie. expensive fish: ‘the tempers of mind fish will be found a 
9 2.@. C2 § sn: ’ ae . ~ ao 
urport of this restriction being,’ better prescription than philosophy. 
— Pliny ia. prevent a. pur. And though the same Cicero boasts, 
veyors of Bion a ce a oe pseudo-imitation of St. Paul, that 
at no price isang a agape ose he had learnt contentment in a state 
Tc ecelalint: tien oustiieghs oul enemas of life which debarred him the enjoy- 
polizing the supplies.’ But the taste ™¢?* of murena and oysters, yet 
for fish wes at oon ideiount gy was he far from insensible to the 
thus eaciond « ventre affamé n'a point mauvais ton of those entertainers who 
d’oreilles, and it is with gluttony as ow ese gt ted and eo 
with famine. ‘The floodgates of ex- SUPPeT at whatever price they migh 
ee eae a, lie be procured, and stigmatizes their 
those of the Temple of Janus, were  Poerd and meapitecity with comments 
not so easily shut again. Gourmets sufficiently a ae a. 
would have their tripatina suppers at travagance of one Cassiodorus, —— 
cand ain aed Renee memeeme. onl sold his slave in the morning that he 
er coat = aie - als might sup on a murena, which ran 
while J ances “hel Ae, re away with the whole ptrchase-money, 
parvenus from the Nile, forsooth, of ~ — of a pleasant epigram 
: 5 of Martial :— 
must have theirs, too: et ecce sig- <r ‘ 
aun! " . et ecce sig No fish, insatiate ! fills that maw of thine : 


g ¥ — ’Tis not on fish, but man! on man you 
Man of the Nile, what thou Crispinus, dine !+ 

thou He has al th ig gainst 
An act like this before all Rome avow ! oe es ee a 
What! for some shining scales a sum another equally infamous fish glut- 

devote, ton, who, though gorged to repletion, 
Enough to buy net, fisherman, and boat ? had always room enough left ‘to 
For which whole roods of ground the pouch a mullet.’ { 

province sells, Great was the dread of diners-out 
Or a wide sheep-walk in Apulia’s dells. lest there should not be found a suffi- 


* Badham’s Juvenal. 


+ Exclammare licet, non est hoc improbe, non est 
Piscis homo, est hominem Cassiodore voras.—MARTIAL. 

Whence, probably, the distich of the old Scotch song in ‘ Caller Herring,’ and 
Sir W. Scott’s striking adaptation of it in The Antiguary. 

} The Greeks were to the full as extravagant as the Romans, and paid exorbitant 
sums sometimes for a very poor fish; they laid out their money very often without 
having money’s worth. A Greek cook is recorded to have purchased a conger’s head 
at such a startling outlay of drachme, that he facetiously observed on carrying it 
home, he would be happy to sell his own at the same price. 
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cient supply at table, and even the size 
of a sturgeon did not always allay 
anxiety on that score. Cicero in- 
forms us, that when one of these 
ministerial bonnes bouches was pre- 
sented to Scipio, whilst he was in the 
very act of inviting guests to partake 
of it, their mutual friend Pontius, 
sidling up, whispered into his ear, 
but loud enough for him to hear, 
*Mind what you're about, Scipio, 
your fish will not hold out for those 
you have already invited. "Tis but 
a small sturgeon that: accipenser 
paucorum hominum est.’ It would be 
endless to tell of the expedients 
adopted by Romans, parasites or mis- 
tresses, to secure fish from their re- 
spective victims, but as some of the 
most amusing anecdotes of this sort 
are of cinqgue cento antiquity, we shall 
give two of them the preference. 
Leo X. would condescend occa- 
sionally, it appears, to practical jokes, 
and once, for the sake of enlivening 
a party of friends at the expense of a 
notorious glutton, one Marinarius, 
invited him, in this waggish mood, 
as to a lamprey feast; giving orders 
meanwhile to the cook not to buy a 
lamprey, but to stew down a thick 
coil of rope in a sauce to which the 
said Marinarius was known to be 
rtial. When this was placed before 
im, the cover removed, and the re- 
past duly blessed by his holiness, he 
at once attacked the treacherous 
cord, concealed and smothered in 
gravy, nor did he give up repeated 
attempts at carving it till his utmost 
efforts to sever the strands had failed, 
and the whole table was in an uproar 
at his disappointment. Perceiving, 
then, the trick that had been put 
upon him, ‘I wish,’ said he, with 
admirable presence of mind, looking 
towards and addressing his pontifical 
entertainer at the head of the table, 
‘I wish your holiness would often 
condescend to practise such decep- 
tions as the present ; aided by such 
asauce as this. I here pledge my- 
self not only to eat up hemp cables, 
but to attempt iron chains !” 
Jovius relates of a certain Tamisius, 
a famous epicure of his day, that 
having posted his servant en quéte 
one whole night in the precincts of 
the fish-market, and learning from 
him next morning that a fine umbra 
had been sent by the fishmongers as 
@ present to the chief magistrate of the 
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city, he hied to his court on pretended 
business, but in reality to worm out 
the whereabouts of the fish; and 
finding it was now despatched to the 
chief banker, pursues it thither with 
no better success, the banker havin 
transmitted it, meanwhile, to a cardi- 
nal client of his. After another hot 
and toilsome walk to his eminence’s 
pawn across the Sixtine Bridge, he 
as again the mortification to find 
the fish gone to a second lawyer; 
and proceeding to make the same 
inquiry at his bureau, learns that 
the umbra has been definitively 
sent to that gentleman’s mistress. 
Thither the undaunted man pro- 
ceeds, introduces himself, pleases the 
lady, and obtains for all his trouble 
the object of it,—an invitation to 
dinner and a slice of the fish. 
Professional services were often re- 
warded, and creditors sometimes ap- 
peased, by a seasonable supply of the 
favourite article; and the famous 
Vas Pelamydum was a fish bribe of 
such potency as to tamper with the 
integrity of some of the highest func- 
tionaries of the law. It would seem 
almost incredible that any gentleman 
guest, however much he might fancy 
fish, should attempt to purloin them 
from his host’s table, in order to eat 
them next day at his own, had not 
Martial’s experience proved it pos- 
sible ; as witness the following epi- 
gram :— 
Forbear, my friend, 
Those. fish to send 
Filched from my board away ; 
For present cheer 
I asked you here 
To dine with me to-day. 


A Dyine MULtet, etc. 

When men go out now-a-days to 
dinner they reckon on twenty mi- 
nutes’ grace before grace is said, and 
are even then sometimes an hour too 
soon. But in Ichthyophagous Rome 
the guests assembled half an hour 
before it was announced, the motive 
for which is given by Seneca in his 
usual severe style :— 


People used to say in praise of mullet, 
that when properly cooked there was no 
better fish. Now, however, a dressed 
mullet is not appreciated, unless he has 
been first seen to die. The belly refuses 
satisfaction if the eyes have not also 
their share in the entertainment. When 
the last hour of some near connexion or 
relative draws nigh, everybody forthwith 
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leaves the room: the friend’s deathbed, 
and the family funeral, have long since 
ceased to have mourners or attendants ; 
but whenever men can press in to witness 
the death, and watch the last changing 
hues of a moribund mullet shut up in a 
glass globe, tune concurritur, then there 
is a rush. 

The above imputation of the Ro- 
man moralist lays his countrymen 
open, not only to the charge of glut- 
tony, but to that of an unreasonable 

rversion of the organ of sight. 

‘or, what were all the possible hues 
ever displayed by a dying mullet, 
Tenui suffusus sanguine mullus,* 
to which men thus flocked, compared 
to the endless diversity of colours 
exhibited on an infinitely grander 
scale by all the innumerable live- 
stock of that most beautiful of all 
natural vivaria—the Bay of Naples! 
They had but to embark from the 
villa-studded shores of Baie and 
Bauli, and before the boat was half 
seas over to 
Capri’s rugged rocks and mirror deep, 
In whose blue bosom countless sea-fowl 
sleep, 
might have witnessed, especially to- 
wards sunset, the evolutions of whole 
hosts of scaly forms, 
Who single, or with mate, 
Grazed the sea-weed their pasture, and 
through groves 
Of coral stray’d, or sporting, with quick 
glance 
Show’d to the sun their wav’d coats drop- 
ped with gold, 
Or from their pearly shells came forth to 
seek 
Moist nutriment, or under rocks, their 
food 
In jointed armour watch’d.t 
A legion of gliding shapes traversing 
or crossing the translucent waters, 
here, there, and everywhere— 
TloaAa Vavavra, XATAYTR TaPayvTasrs, 
Soxmiar’, nabov, 


some rising buoyantly under the 


* Ovid. 


that elicited their admiration ? 
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§ Wasit, after all, not so much the beauty as the ‘caller’ condition of the mullet 
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boat, irridescent as soap- bubbles ; 
others gliding out from the abyss at 
every angle, and flocking round the 
motionless keel, under the drippin 
of the suspended oars. The lovely 
labride (we must mention a few), to 
whose delicate, many-coloured cuti- 
cle, the transparent scales, while they 
burnish and set it off, add their own 
hues. The green -and - blue -striped 
julide coursing each other in sport. 
The swelling orbis, which from a 
flat, suddenly assumes a spherical 
form. ‘The ruminating parrot-jish, 
. . Epastus solus qui ruminat escas.t— 
The bright pink-riband fish cipolla, 
the striped alalonge, disturbing the 
oily mappings of the tranquil sea ; 
the small mackerel, colias, dashing 
into ascudding fry ; a troop of mugils 
splashing like sportive bathers at a 
little distance; and lastly, the blue- 
finned gurnard bouncing away from 
some hungry bonetus many feet into 
the air, and after tracing a momentary 
parabola of great brilliancy, dropping 
suddenly again, with all his jewels 
about him, into the element he had 
just quitted. Here, indeed, their eyes 
might have luxuriated in an ever- 
shifting kaleidoscopic vision of fairy 
forms clad in every variety of bright 
apparel, ascending and descending the 
deep hyaloid, and entertaining the 
beholder with, as it were, a rehearsal 
of Jacob’s dream. With such an ex- 
hibition of various and beautiful fish 
within easy reach of their villas, did 
these fish-loving gentry hang in 
rapturous delight over the fading 
hues of a dying mullet—grandilo- 
quent in his commendation, and 
making very much ado about no- 
nothing.§ 
Vivaria, or STEws. 
High as was the market price of 


fish, it formed but a very small part 
of the expense entailed on those who 


t Ovid. 


Did they look on the scales as we are in the habit of 


looking at the gills, unsatisfied with any evidence short of ocular demonstration? If 


such tricks were played with fish then, as Antonio, our Neapolitan cook, assured us 
are now practised at Naples, it was certainly well to be in at the death. He told us, 
on our objecting to a dish of stinking mullet, which he would have persuaded us were 
just out of the water, that that man was an ingannatore who had informed our 
excellency of red gills at all proving triglia to be fresh ; since the dealers were noto- 
riously in the habit of painting these parts red, and of varnishing the whole fish to 
look bright, on purpose to cheat Englishmen. If Antonio’s information was correct, 
Niminum ne crede colori would be an appropriate inscription to put up over the 
portico of the Neapolitan fish-market. 
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gave fish entertainments. The vi- 
varia wherein to breed; the cook 
who was to dress them; the sauces 
in which they swam at table; the 
gold dishes for serving them up, 
besides the number of claimants all 
expecting a slice ; were items of which 
the aggregate must have been alarm- 
ing to all prudent housekeepers. 

An accomplished fish-cook was 
worth his weight in gold, and rival- 
led in reputation and importance the 
same functionary in France. Pliny 
puts him down roundly at the price 
of a triumph. Concerning the high 
prices paid for fish-sauces, and nota- 
bly for garum and alec, we shall 
speak presently. The chrysendeton, 
or gold-fish dish, studded as it was 
with the most precious stones, tells 
its own story. But of all these con- 
tingent expenses, none were so heavy 
as those of Vivaria, or Stews. The 
outlay here, as Varro tells us, was 
of a tripartite character, each part 
making large separate demands upon 
the owner's purse. To quote the words 
of this author, ‘they were expensive 
at once to make, to stock, and to 
keep up. That contingent on the 
making of the stew could not have 
been inconsiderable ; for as there 
were divers sorts of fish who would 
not, or ought not, to inhabit the 
same pool, this necessitated the con- 
struction of a great number of these 
artificial basins for their separate 
keep; and not only were sea, fresh- 
water, and shell-fish divided, but 
these again were often subdivided ; 
so that Fulvius Hirpinus had not 
less than four stews for winkles only, 
viz. one for the famous Rieti species, 
conspicuous for their whiteness ; an- 
other for the Illyrian brood, distin- 
guished by their size; a third for 
the African variety, the most prolific 
of all ; and a fourth for the Solitanes, 
commendable above the rest for their 
flavour ; ‘all these were lodged by 
themselves, and fed on such fattening 
pastes,’ says Varro, ‘that at length 
this pee succeeded in pro- 
ducing shells capable of containing 
four wine gallons of liquid.’ 
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When Lucullus cut through a 
mountain* near Naples, to let in an 
arm of the sea to feed one fish-pond, 
this single operation cost him more 
than the villa reared beside it. And 
several illustrious fellow-citizens and 
fellow-labourers with Lucullus ap- 

ar to have been equally regard- 

ess with him, so long as_ they 
obtained their end, what the attain- 
ment of it might cost. Some, how- 
ever, more knowing than their 
neighbours, availed themselves of 
the public taste for fish to construct 
vivaria as a source of income; mak- 
ing the es in presenti required in their 
fabrication yield a, by no means 
inconsiderable, paulo post future re- 
venue by the sale of stock. Sergius 
Orata, in particular, who took his 
second name out of compliment to 
the fish which had lifted him to 
affluence, became a millionnaire by 
thus turning fishmonger on his own 
account ; and though none others 
were so eminently successful as he, 
yet a good many who had sunk 
capital in stews, found them by no 
means a bad investment. After con- 
structing, the next heavy expense 
was stocking these ponds,—the stock 
being sometimes brought from in- 
credible distances; not merely from 
Sicily, Greece, and Spain, but even 
from ‘ remote Britain.’ One gigantic 
enterprize of this sort was committed 
by Claudius to the care of his High 
Admiral, Optatus, who was to bring, 
and accordingly brought, from the 
Carpathian Gulf, vast supplies of the 
hitherto unknown fish Scarus; de- 
positing which along the line of 
the Campanian coast from Naples to 
Ostia, he continued to cruise about 
on the Preventive Service, inspect- 
ing the nets of the fishermen, and 
not suffering any scari that might 
have been captured to be retained 
till full five years from the time 
of the deposit. ‘See,’ says the 
Roman Buffon, after recording this 
transaction, ‘how gluttony, and a 
desire to please a dainty tooth, 
have devised means to sow ish, and 
to stock the sea with strange bread.’ f 


* * This feat of Lucullus procured for him,’ says Pliny, ‘ from Pompey the Great, 
the nickname of Xerxes in his long robes.’ 

+ They even carried spawn from the sea to sink it in holes of lakes and rivers, in 
order to naturalize the young fish to fresh water betimes; but, ingenious as was the 
device, it yields to that of their sagacious descendant Jacobi, who produced and reared 
from the ovaries of dead, and even stinking fish, by proper impregnation, a lusty 
young fry of trout. 
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Nor was the third and last item in 
Varro’s specification of expenses less 
heavy than the other two; the diet 
of the fish being of a rare and very 
dainty quality, in consequence of the 
many experiments resorted to to keep 
their flesh in the best possible condition 
for the table: add to which, that the 
endeavour to rear them often failed, 
and that, out of a thousand mullet 
put into the pond, it was much if 
one survived the confinement. Be- 
sides feeding the fish, there was an 
expensive functionary, the ‘ Nomen- 
clator’ or keeper, to maintain, whom 
the fish not only recognized, but, 
it seems, were partial to, ‘ wagging 
their tails, fawning like dogs, and 
permitting themselves to be scratched 
and clawed,’ as he exhibited their 
*jewelled heads’ to admiring crowds 
*who resorted to the ponds to see 
them fed;'* and Martial makes a 
similar statement :— 

The keeper comes, the mullet trained and 

tame, 
Flock round the man, and answer to 
their name. 

Vast. sums being thus sunk in 
keeping up these stews, it is not to 
be wondered at if their aristocratic 
owners were rather shy of making 
presents. ‘My friend Hortensius,’ 
says Varro, ‘would much sooner 
lend you the carriage-horses from 
his stable to go and buy mullet 
where you liked, than send and pro- 
cure you one out of his own ponds ;’ 
and ‘It often happens in my friend 
Hortensius’s house, when fish is 
wanted, that in place of levying it 
from his costly stews, he will send to 
Puteoli for the supplies.’ 

Even Cesar, in the days of his 
triumph, wishing to entertain his 
friends on fish, could only obtain 
from C. Hirtius six hundred lam- 
preys, on the express condition of 
their being a loan to be repaid by a 
certain day, not in specie, but in 
weight and in kind. 

Attachments of an extraordinary 
character, formed chiefly, on one side 


* Pliny. - 
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at least, through the medium of the 
nerve of smell, which is largely de- 
veloped in fish, conntiaality took 
place between these cold-blooded 
creatures and their master. One of 
the most remarkable on record is 
that formed between Hortensius and 
a lamprey, at whose death the orator 
nearly broke his heart, and becoming 
so morose and unpolite withal as to 
resent a friend’s cajolery on his dis- 
playing so much tenderness for a 
dead fish, retorting with asperity that 
this would never have been his case, 
who was the survivor of seven wives, 
and had never shed a tear for one of 
them. Many ofthe conscript fathers, 
and other eminent personages, were 
so much under this fish fascination, 
that they thought no time or trouble 
too great, if they could but train 
certain favourites to feed out of 
their hand; and when that object 
was attained, they were wrapped in 
an elysium of delight.— Tune digito 
se celum putant attigisse.t 

The neighbourhood of Naples still 
maintains its vivaria; the finest are 
those which, at Caserta, belong to the 
king. Here a magnificent reservoir, 
fed by mimic cascades, holds packs 
of immense hungry trout, who rush 
from the depths of their basin towards 
the margin on seeing anybody pass, 
making such a stir and plashing, 
and being withal so shark-like and 
impetuous, that even an angler is 
taken aback, and seeks instinctively 
protection by the-side of the cus- 
tode. It is strange to witness the 
evolutions of the fierce troop as they 
drag down the projected bait al- 
most ere it reach the water, leaping 
at it with all the acharnement of dogs 
on a boar’s back, and presenting so 
gaunt and famished an appearance, 
that the ghost of Vedius Pollio 
rises quite unconjured, and a thrill 
pervades the beholder as he won- 
ders on what, or on whom, the 
Neapolitan despot may occasionally 
feed these audacious fish. Here 
there would be no difficulty to get 


+ The love of feeding fish was not confined to civilized ancient Rome, it is in 
practice also among different tribes of modern barbarians, as appears from the accounts 


of several recent travellers, whereof one is as follows : 
Otaheite, and are fed in large holes half-filled with water. 


‘Fish are great favourites in 
I have been frequently 


with a young Chefton when he has sat down by the side of a hole, and giving a 
whistle, has brought out an enormous eel, which has moved about the surface of the 
water, and eaten with confidence from his master’s hand.’—E tis. 


+ Cice 
t Cicero. 
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them to feed out of the hand; 
the only difficulty would be to re- 
tract your hand in time, when they 
had got the bait out of it. We 
only remember one more such fresh- 
water menagerie—the pool of the 
well-named Wolfsbrunnen, near Hei- 
delberg. 


How tue ANcIENTS DRESSED Fisu. 

Enough of vivaria—we will now 
leave the stew for the stewing-pan. 
The Greeks and Roman ate fish 
both fresh and salted; those dealt 
with in this latter way were mem- 
bers chiefly of the scomber or 
mackerel, and clupea or herring 
family, to which eels and a few other 
species may be added. Much care 
was employed in the selection of 
salts; common kinds were used for 
the pickling pan, while finer sorts, 
obtained from evaporating brine, and 
highly aromatized, were kept as con- 
diments for the table: in old Rome 
salt being an article as various in re- 
gard to quality and price, as sugar is 
with us. The thunaion was a species 
of kippered thunny : the most prized 
variety, called Homotaricha (Dios.), 
was made from the neck and shoul- 
ders, as the Greek name imports. 
When these parts were cut into very 
thin slices or flakes, they were known 
under a third name, Melandria (oak 
shavings, as the term may be trans- 
lated), such as are served now-a-days 
on board the Mediterranean steam- 
ers, looking for all the world like 
soaked veneers of mahogany,—hard, 
dry, and almost tasteless as wood. 
Sometimes, in place of being sliced, 
the fish was cut into solid lumps; 
and these, from their usual square or 
cubic shape, had yet a fourth deno- 
mination, and were called Cybia. 
This last has still its counterpart in 
that most unfragrant of pickles, 
which the modern Italian dealer 
fishes out from the unsavory tub, 
and sells to his customers under the 
name of Tunina—the smell being 
kept down in a measure, as in days 
of yore, by the admixture of a large 
quantity of origanum thrown into 
the brine. ‘Though the ancients 
dry-salted fish, the modern practice 
of perfecting the cure by smoke 
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appears to have been wholly un- 
known to them. In cooking, all 
the usual modes were had recourse 
to; each fish being baked, boiled, 
grilled, fried, or stewed, according to 
his kind. The extempore sauces em- 
ployed in the stewpan were very 
various ; and that indefatigable gour- 
met, Apicius, has left a volume of 
receipts for making them, highly 
creditable to his taste and memory. 
They are chiefly of an agrodolce* 
character, and some almost identical 
with that far-famed, thick, grave- 
olent gravy, in which wild boar and 
porcupine are stewed down through- 
out Italy—constituting, in fact, the 
national dish. In this farrago libelli 
of Apician receipts the following 
mixed ingredients occur :— Wine, 
musk, vinegar, oil, honey, raisins, 
nuts, pine- kernels, almonds, lemon 
and orange juice, spices of divers 
kinds, bread, cheese, eggs, and a va- 
riety of pot-herbs, particularly pars- 
‘ley, marjoram, rosemary, and rue. 

We shall cite but one receipt for 
cooking sardines, en papillotes; if 
the reader wants more, we refer him 
to the ancient Soyer himself : — 

Mix mint, pennyroyal, cummin, pep- 
percorns, bruised nuts, and honey ; 
pound all together, and of the mixture 
make a stuffing ; fill your fish with this, 
stitch up the opening, then wrap in 
paper, and fry im oil over a moderate 
fire. Pour over some alec and serve. 

Thus the practice of dressing fish 
en papillotes obtained before such 
paper as we have was known. What 
would not these Romans have given 
for a single quire of British Bath, in 
daysere French paper manufacturers 
had established themselves along the 
banks of the no longer ‘ taciturn 
Liris, and the Carteia di Fibreno, 
the present usual affix of the sta- 
tioners in southern Italy, was a sign- 
board yet undreamt of? The Romans, 
however, were not so badly off for a 
substitute as’ might be supposed. 
Papyrus paper was by no means to 
be despised; and after Fannius had 
taken the business in hand the trade 
flourished, and old stationery turned 
over a new leaf. Sieur Fannius 
succeeded after many trials in bring- 
ing the paper art to such perfection, 


* Ayro-dolce, as its name imports, is a blending of sweets and sours, and is made 
by stewing in a rich gravy, prunes, Corinth currants, almonds, pine kernels, raisins, 


vinegar, and wine. 
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that his name will stand endorsed 
upon it to the latest patents. The 
following is a list of his stock in 
trade :—'The Royal Charta Augusta, 
named after Augustus by his cour- 
tiers, and, of course, a first-rate arti- 
cle; the Livian, called after his 
empress, scarcely inferior in quality ; 
the Saitic letter paper, so called from 
an ancient city, the Bath of Egypt, 
which was less fine than these; the 
Ampbhitheatric, or advertizing play- 
bill sheet, of a much coarser texture, 
from the outer bark ; the Taniotica, 
or packing paper, made expressly for 
this purpose, and sold by weight; 
the Emporetic, or shop-paper, not so 
coarse as the last, serving for wrap- 
ping up groceries, fruits, &c. All 
these, together with the Sieur’s own 
kind, the Fannian, might be had 
at his warehouses. Very various 
in quality, none of these ancient 
papers differed much in size, but 


were all small—the very largest,. 


taken from the heart of the cane, 
seldom exceeding thirteen fingers in 
breadth ; the Hieratic, which comes 
next, being only eleven, the Fannian 
ten, the Amphitheatric nine, and 
the shop-paper not above six. And 
now, which of these was used for 
the Apician papillotes? Can we 
doubt which? The best, to be 
sure ; that ‘ fine, compact, white, and 
smooth’ kind, so complacently dwelt 
upon by Pliny, such as a poor poet 
might wistfully eye in vain; while 
large stores of it were confided to 
the Udes and Soyers of the Au- 
gustine age without stint or admo- 
nition. Periture parcere charte ! 

If we glance from these savory 
Apician sardines swimming in their 
paper envelopes in fine Venafrian oil, 
to the cooking utensils around, a 
noble butterie de cuisine, shining in 
metallic splendour, presents itself to 
view. Silver stewpans, covercled 
and without lids; a range of massive 
saucepans of the same metal, beauti- 
fully chased ; silver shapes in end- 
less variety ; silver egg-poachers in 
abundance; and, as if even silver 
itself were too plebeian for the fa- 
vourite food of these extravagant 
men, golden fish-dishes, chrysendeta, 
inlaid with precious stones, are there; 
with golden drinking goblets, the 
charge of some trusty slave, to be 
well watched when presented to poor 
friends and needy clients: while the 
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plate range is filled with an immense 
assortment of all kinds of red Arretian 
earthenware; enough for every pos- 
sible culinary requirement or emer- 
gency. Sometimes, however, in spite 
of all these magnificent preparations, 
the first kitchens might be taken by 
surprize. Domitian’s, for instance, 
on a notable occasion 

ae possessed no casseréle 

On which to dress the noble turbot whole. 
But this circumstance proves no- 
thing, for who knows what that tur- 
bot’s dimensions were? A rhombus 
may be as big as a whale. Rondo- 
let saw one of true cetacean pro- 
portions, being five cubits long, 
eleven broad, and one thick; and 
the recent annals of fishing on our 
own coasts register a turbot taken 
off Whitby weighing thirteen stone 
eight pounds, and measuring six feet 
across. That was not cooked whole, 
we presume; while Domitian’s— 
whatever its size may have been—re- 
mained unmutilated, and was served 
integer et caduvere toto. 


Precepency or Fisn at Taste. 
Fickleness belongs to man,— 


Say, if thou canst, in what thou canst 
not change, 

is a challenge which few would ac- 
cept. Though the ancients always 
loved fish, their constancy was that 
of the Turk to women, an over- 
addiction to the genus, but an ex- 
ceeding fickleness with regard to the 
species. : 

With our ancestors no fish stood in 
such high esteem as the sturgeon, which 
we entirely neglect. Afterwards, accord- 
ing to Liberius and Cornelius Nepos, 
the labrax entirely superseded him ; lat- 
terly, again, the scarus has taken, and 
still maintains the first place in the opi- 
nion of our belly-gods, who aver that 
no other fish will sustain a comparison 
with him. 

So far Pliny. That the turbot, 
too, must have had his day, is proved 
inter alia by the adage, nihil ad 
rhombum—‘ nothing toa turbot ; but 
people at length being sated of 
turbot, the dictum changed hands 
from the connoisseur to the fish- 
monger, who would sometimes quote 
it in vain. The skittish alose also 
had a season, and, like that of other 
saltatrices, a short one. Eels wriggled 
themselves into favour, and lon 
continued to wind themselves roun 
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the gourmet’s affection. Medicine 
befriended others ; the Faculty hav- 
ing pronounced favourably on the 
wholesomeness of perch, he took his 
turn in the market,— 
Nor famed of rivers shall the muse ere 
slight 
Thee, worthy of the sea; our board’s 
delight ; 
and Galen having spoken of his 
tiny co-swimmer and co-partner in 
the stream, the gudgeon, as worthy 
of attention, soon found a poet lau- 
reat to sing his praises,— 
Tu quoque flumineas inter memorande 
cohortes 
Gobio, non major geminis sine pollice, 
palmis 
Prepinguis, teres, 
alvo.—AvuSON. 
Unlike the Romans, the Greeks 
were wholly indiscriminate, cooking 
everything in turn, and occasionally 
paying most exorbitantly for car- 
rion. The clean and the unclean 
entered not into their code of dietetics. 
With the finest perception of the 
beautiful in many things, the kalon- 
kagathon in fish is what they had no 
more idea of than a seal or an Esqui- 
maux. Their recorded opinion has 
reached posterity, that that flesh was 
finest which was most like fish ; and, 
conversely, that fish to be preferred 
which was most like: flesh. Ta» xesiwy, 
Te en neta Hdiere tort, was Tay ibvey of 
een ixbvts.— Philos. Carm. In accord- 
ance with which vitiated decision of 
the palate, we find them enjoying 
barbel, singing the praises of thunny, 
and smacking their lips over con- 
ger eel. The nations whom the 
Greeks and Romans called barba- 
rians—that is, all the rest of the 
world—had a different code culinaire, 
often at variance with theirs; the 
Egyptians esteeming the coracinus— 
a fish detested by the Greeks—as 
inferior to none in flavour; the 
Spaniards set high store upon their 
dorys, and colias mackerel, famous, 
as we shall see, in the preparation of 
fish sauce ; while the salmon, wholly 
unknown to the Greeks, and not 
sought after by the Latins, was, as 
Pliny remarks, ‘ the pride of Aquitaine 
in France. The remarkable Divine 
interdict obliging the Jews to abstain 
from certain fish as unclean, cut off 
from Hebrew tables many species in 
high esteem amongst surrounding 
Pagan nations. Mackerel, thunny, 


ovipara congestior 
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eels, murena, lampreys, and stur- 
geon, being defective either in fins 
or scales, they were not permitted to 
touch; and though they, too, doubt- 
less, had their predilections, we are 
not acquainted with them. 

To return to the Romans—their 
penchant for particular species was 
often confined to individuals caught 
in particular localities. A Tiber 
sturgeon, for instance, even in his 
palmiest days, would have been held 
cheap; whilst the labrax, called em- 
phatically Tiberinus in Juvenal, as 
though he were the finest possession 
of the Tiber—if caught anywhere 
else, was held in no esteem. An 
illustrious epicure, at a distance 
from Rome, being served at a friend's 
table with a slice of labrax, spat it 
out hastily, observing with Brum- 
mell-like nonchalance, that he begged 
pardon for bad mamners, but he 
really thought it was fish he had on 
his plate,—implying that none but 
a Tiber labrax deserved the title. 
So discriminating was the Roman 
palate, such adepts were these pa- 
trons of good cheer, as to pronounce 
at a bite whether a given oyster came 
direct from the Lucrine Lake, or had 
been barrelled and sent over from 
Britain; whether their mullet were 
fed and bred in aristocratic stews, or 
were common ‘Jutarii,’ that is, muddy 
pond-fish ; whether their turbot were 
really from Ancona, their seari from 
the Carpathian Gulf, their chryso- 
phrys brought from Corinth, or 
their lampreys fresh snatched from 
the Sicilian whirlpools; and woe 
betide the fishmonger of Imperial 
Rome who should have ventured to 
send out, or the cook who would have 
dressed any other. The physiological 
condition of fish, together with other 
circumstances in their economy, were 
also duly to be considered. Some 
were held prime only in roe; others 
in that state were looked upon as 
inferior, or even wholly unfit for the 
table (Arist.). Some, again, agree- 
ably to that line in Ausonius,— 


Nec duraturus post bina trihoria mensis, 


were dressed immediately; others 
were considered to improve by 
keeping; of some, the males were 
preferred to the females (Arist.) 
—in other words, soft roes were 
esteemed above hard ones, an opin- 
ion quite in agreement with modern 
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taste; finally, old age, unless the 
barbel be an exception, 
(Barbe tu melior pejore evo tibi contigit 
unl 
Spirantium en numero non illaudata se- 
nectus), 
was not supposed to improve the 
quality of any species. In confirma- 
tion of which view, it is only neces- 
sary to taste old thunny, old sword- 
fish, and old sturgeon once, when 
nobody who can get young ones will 
ever repeat the experiment; so that 
Pope’s famous line, beginning 
Old fish at table 


is as untrue in its initiatory clause 
as it is immoral in its concluding 
one. 

Fis Zests. 

Of most fish the whole was eaten, 
but favouritism was shown to certain 
parts: there were divers of these 
apolecti, or tit-bits, whereof the trail 
of the scarus was the most-remark- 
able. 


Scarus equoreus qui venit obesus ab undis 
Visceribus bonus est.—MArtTIAL. 

* So exquisite is this,’ writes Epi- 
charmus, ‘ that even a god could not 
lawfully remove it.’ And leaving 
Greek hyperbole for modern obser- 
vation, Rondolet reports that these 
trails exhale a strong odour of vio- 
lets, while Belon speaks highly of 
their flavour, showing that some pe- 
culiar excellence does exist in them 
as in the same viscera of the wood- 
cock. Though roes and melts were 
held in such request as to threaten, in 
some instances, the utter extermina- 
tion of whole species to procure 
them, the idea of drysalting, as was 
the practice here with almost every 
other part of fish, does not seem to 
have occurred either to the Greeks or 
Romans. All the relishes at Rome 
were liquid sauces, of solid zests, like 
botargue and caviar, they knew no- 
thing : the reader being, probably, in 
the same predicament, we proceed to 
enlighten him, and to show how they 
are made. ‘The first and more de- 
licate of the two, called botargue in 
Italy, but ooataricha in Greece, is 
derived, with its half-modern, half- 
ancient nomenclature, from that 
country. A comparatively recent 
invention, it is procured by salt- 
ing within their membranes the roes 
of several species of fish, particularly 
those of the dentice (/abrar), and 
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the grey mullet, or mugil, leaving 
them to imbibe the brine for twenty- 
four hours, and afterwards applying, 
as in the process for baking Norfol 
biffins, a steady graduated pressure. 
When all the superfluous moisture 
is thus got rid of, they are high- 
dried in the chimney, and stowed 
away in bins full of bran. ‘The 
above delicacy fetches a good price ; 
hard drinkers are in the habit of 
using it to spur a jaded appetite, to 
excite thirst, and to improve the 
flavour of their wines. Caviar is 
a similar preparation, of uncertain 
but not very ancient date, devised 
by the people of the North for like 
purposes, and manufactured chiefly 
out of the roe of huso sturgeon. 
The process is thus described by 
Platina :—‘ Wash and clean, salt and 
dry the roe, then again moisten it in 
a mixture of wine and vinegar, and 
when soft enough to admit of easy 
manipulation, break it up carefully 
with the hand, and pressing out all 
redundant moisture, dry it finally in 
the open air, when it will be fit for 
use.’ The best way to serve it is to 
hold a small piece before the fire for 
a few seconds, melting it upon toast. 
If too salt for use, a little washing in 
tepid water will not impair the fla- 
vour, and it may be served up thus 
— with a forced meat of pot- 
nerbs, onions, and peppercorns. The 
extent to which both botargue and 
caviar have been patronized abroad, 
though scarcely knotwn but by name 
in England, is very great. Coun- 
tries north and south have alike ac- 
knowledged their merits, and popes 
and czars swell the long list of their 
patrons. 

‘ Thus much by way of brief in- 
troduction to those savory ancient 
Roman fish-sauces, alec and garum. 


Fisu Sauces. 

Alec, halex, or halec, are words 
which occur frequently in Latin verse 
and prose. They signify two things, 
—either a fish, or a sauce made from 
it. When Columella directs that 
small alecs (tabentes uleculus) should 
be thrown into fish-ponds for stock, 
it is obvious that it can only bear 
the first sense; while the passage 
from Horace, 

Foecem primus et alec, 
Primus et inveni piper album, 
can, on the other hand, only be 
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understood ofasauce. As to the fish 
specifically designated by alec, it 
must, we think, have been the en- 
raulis, or anchovy, and concisely 
or these reasons. Hermolaus men- 
tions it, together with the sarda, or 
sardine, as one of the family An- 
thracide, or live-coal fish, from the 
practice of cooking them over clear 
embers, reporting that it is excellent 
to salt; whilst Pliny’s observation, 
that it is small and common, further 
assists conjecture as to the species. 
The clupede, or herring tribe, is, 
par excellence, the one best adapted 
for pickling and salting. The mem- 
bers are not numerous; herrings, 
pilchards, aloses, sardines, anchovies, 
and whitebait, being the chief. If, 
then, a clupea at all (and its Latin 
name ‘alec’ makes this almost cer- 
tain), as it cannot be the herring, for 
that is not a Mediterranean fish ; nor 
yet the alose, since that is large; 
nor the pilchard, which is not a com- 
mon fish in the south; nor, again, 
whitebait, the whereabouts of which 
is both local and circumscribed ; nor, 
lastly, the sardine, that being men- 
tioned in company with it: the very 
probable conclusion is, that the 
ancient alec corresponds to the mo- 
dern anchovy (alice), the common- 
est of all fish on Italian coasts. One 
more circumstance strengthens this 
view: the ancient name given to it 
in Greece was enchrasicholos, imply- 
ing that the gall of this fish lay in 
the head; and the anchovy, before 
pickling, is always decapitated, on 
account of the inherent bitterness of 
that organ. If we suppose alec to 
be the anchovy, it is easy to recon- 
cile testimonies which appear at first 
sight irreconcileable. As a fish, 
alec was poor and dry; as a sauce, 
it was lauded as rich and savory. 
So it fares with the anchovy—a very 
sorry fish at table, but a first-rate 
bottle-sauce. 

The mode of preparing alec, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was to dissolve the 
fish slowly in brine, till the whole 
had become a turbid, half- putrid 
mass, then yclept putrilago. By the 
same process, probably, under a dif- 
ferent name, has a modern Burgess 
for the last thirty years furnished the 
nobility and gentry of London with 
the same identical article, supplied 
1800 years ago by many an ancient 
Burgess to the nobility and gentry of 
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Rome. First, there was an original 
alec; but competition soon intro- 
duced counterfeits, new sauces mul- 
tiplied, and the Roman public was 
at length cautioned against ‘ unprin- 
cipled venders,’ who, out of ‘ oysters, 
crabs, sea-urchins, shrimps, and livers 
of mullet,’ made imitation mixtures, 
spurious, unsavory, and unsafe. 

Alec was introduced with other 
condiments, agreeably to the advice 
of Cato, both at the beginning and 
close of a repast. This, too, is con- 
sonant to the modern Italian fashion 
of covering the table-cloth with 
saucers of capers, olives, pickles, 
slices of raw ham, sausage, and other 
hors d’euvres designed pour rouvrir 
U’appétit before the business of the 
meal begins. 

Garum, like alec, wes sometimes 
the name given to a Greek fish (the 
species unknown) and sometimes the 
sauce formed from it. It came soon, 
however, to designate a sauce pre- 
pared from the Spanish mackerel 
exclusively, and was called, out of 
compliment to the Spaniards, then 
at peace with Rome, ‘the sauce of 
the allies.’ ° 

Encouraged by the success of this, 
after a short time, rival garums ap- 
peared,—some made from scaly fish, 
others from such as were without 
scales: ‘one kind resembled honied 
wine in colour, and became at last 
so clear and sweet that it might 
have been drunk for wine ; another 
was used by certain superstitious 
votaries to keep themselves chaste, 
and by the Jews;’ and hereabouts 
Pliny, mistaking the prohibition in 
Leviticus,—‘ Whatsoever hath zo fins 
or scales in the waters, that shall be an 
abomination unto you,’ —asserts that 
the Jews’ garum was exclusively de- 
rived from fish without scales. He 
knew, it seems, that they had a 
religious observance to which they 
strongly adhered, but as it was 
in reference to the despised Jews, 
he did not give himself the trou- 
ble to inquire accurately what the 
exact superstition might be. The 
price of garum was very high; it 
fetched sometimes five hundred ses- 
terces the gallon. ‘Certes,’ says 
Pliny, ‘setting aside sweet perfumes, 
and some few odoriferous ointments ’ 
(these, we know, might be ‘very pre- 
cious’), ‘there was nothing like the 
extravagant estimation in which this 
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fish-sauce was held.’ Garum con- 
tinues, on the authority of Belon, to 
be manufactured more majorum by 
the Greeks at Constantinople. Other 
attempts have been occasionally 
made to revive these ancient sauces 
in modern times. Rondolet, in par- 
ticular, was the inventor of one 
bearing, he says, comparison with the 
best of those gone by. His plan in 
preparing it was to macerate ancho- 
vies in oil and vinegar, previous] 
well spiced and seasoned with 
chopped parsley, over a very slow 
fire till the whole was dissolved, and 
so highly did he approve of this 
mixture as to speak and even write 
of it ever afterwards with enthusiasm. 
‘My oxy-garum is a sauce, indeed, 
not like certain putrescent gravies 
hiding themselves from reprobation 
under the proverbial exemption 
puiri salsamentum amat origanum, 
such as our ancestors sometimes poi- 
soned themselves withal, but a sauce 
as wholesome as it is savory, fit to 
set before a king. Garum, though 
no longer manufactured in Italy now, 
seems to have continued to be so even 
after the Latin language had melted 
down into the modern Italian. A 
curious evidence of this is presented 
by the word which designates the 
modern dealer in salt provisions— 
pescigarolo. Decompose the word, 
and you have — pesci, fish; garo, 
garum; and lo, the occupation or 
trade—the whole word, dealer in fish 
garum ; though he would certainly 
stare were you to ask for the article 
still designated in the title of his 
calling. 


GREEK anp Roman Fisu coMPARED 
WITH OUR OWN, 


In speaking of fish-sauces we can- 
not, of course, compare notes with 
those of either ancient Greece or 
Rome, having but our own to refer 
to, and no ready-corked bottle of 
garum or alec, for the inspection of 
posterity, having been found in the 
cookshop at Pompeii. But fish we 
can compare—and the result of the 
comparison will prove that any 
cockney, with a very few shillings in 
his pocket, may eat over the stairs of 
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Hungerford Market, at Blackwall, 
or at Richmond, delicacies to which 
the senate and people of Rome were 
utter strangers ; and, indeed, it is no 
little aco eaphaat the disadvantages 
of living northward, that the supplies 
of the fish-markets are so superior to 
those of the south: superior because, 
imprimis, the species common alike 
to the Mediterranean and northern 
seas are far finer in the latter; 
2d. because the best kinds exclu- 
sively Mediterranean are general] 

very poor; 3d. lastly, and above all, 
because there is an almost total want 
of what we consider, and advisedly, 
our best kinds. If superiority were 
to be determined by beauty of colour- 
ing, Billingsgate Market could not 
enter into competition with that of 
the smallest fishing-town in Italy; 
but just as the gayest plumage is by 
no means indicative of the bird best 
adapted for food, so here, too, the 
gaudiest hues are no criteria of ex- 
cellence, but generally the reverse. 
Nothing can exceed the brilliancy of 
the Mediterranean fish. Coasters for 
the most part, they are supposed to 
derive their gorgeous hues from the 
same sources whence the Tyrians de- 
rived their dyes; viz. from the 
buceini and other . coquillages on 
which they fed. Except for their 
beauty, however, they are worthless ; 
poor, insipid, ill-favoured, and some- 
times unwholesome.* If the shore 
fish are thus unequal to our own, 
still more is it the case with 
those that inhabit the open sea, and 
every Englishman may well leave 
the Sicilian, and other lovers of 
fleshified fish, to regale on thunny- 
beef, whilst he has pasture-fed beef 
in place of it; and though to such 
coarse eaters as the ancient Greeks 
swordfish might be welcome as veal, 
no palate not early inured to such 
libels upon wholesome butchers’ 
meat could ever be reconciled to 
either. Mullet must be admitted 
on all hands to be a good fish, 
but one good thing in a hundred 
does not satisfy omnivorous man: 
toujours triglia is not better than 
toujours perdrix, as every one knows 
to his cost who has passed a winter 


* The beautiful balista in particular is known to be as deleterious as the Egyptian 
Orbis ocellatus, which last, from having fed upon a Pharaoh of remote antiquity, are 
fabled to have imbibed poison from the carcase, and to have transmitted the majorum 


smmerita lues to all the species. 
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in the Bay of Naples. Sardines 
are only eatable swimming in oil; 
au naturel, they are exceedingly poor 
and dry; and English whitebait 
is more than an equivalent for the 
anchovy, whose chief virtues areonly 
elicited by the process which meta- 
morphoses him out of fish into sauce. 
But if the Mediterranean has not 
many alumni to be proud of, the 
poverty of her waters is more con- 
spicuous in what they want than in 
what they contain. The instinct of 
all first-rate fish seems to be to turn 
their tails to the Mediterranean : 
thus,— 

Though migrant herrings 

myriad bands 

From seas of ice to visit warmer strands, 
as we read in the Apocrypha of Dr. 
Darwin, none ever entered the Bay 
of Naples unless it was in a barrel 
from England. The salmon is not 
an Italian fish ; haddock, the ass-fish * 
of the Greeks and Romans, it is true, 
is familiar to southern waters; and 
the whiting also, called by them, from 
the digestibility of its flesh, ‘sea- 
mutton :’ but both were far inferior 
to our own: and the head and re- 
presentative of the Gadian_ family, 
cod—like the head of the Clupean 
tribe, herring—is an _ absolute 
stranger there. 


steer their 


Fisu ry Mepicrne. 


We have already observed that 
certain fish were held in repute for 
their digestibility, and recommended 
to patients by the faculty. It re- 
mains to add, that they were pre- 
scribed in every form, fresh and salt, 
cooked and calcined; that every part 
was employed, flesh, bones, teeth, 
and viscera; and that they were 
used as supposed specifics against all 
the sicknesses and infirmities to which 
man is liable. To mention a very 
few of these endless fish panaceas. 
It was an on dit, that ‘a shark's tooth 
rubbed across an infant’s gums’ won- 
derfully accelerated the process of 
dentition, securing to him, not only 
sound, sharklike incisors, but a 
shark's appetite also. The numbfish 
(narke) applied alive over the tem- 
ples in headache is mentioned by 
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Galen as a specific for that complaint, 
and he used it homeopathically, no 
doubt (for it produces numbness), in 
paralysis. Garum was a medicine as 
well as a sauce, much used in earache, 
and considered an Alex - ipharmic 
against stone and gravel. A sole 
placed over the region of the spleen 
was supposed to act beneficially 
in splenitis. Fish livers enjoyed 
considerable reputation, both as a 
topical application in local diseases 
and in the treatment of fever and 
dropsy. The liver of the mustela 
was in such vogue that the cau- 
pones of those days cut it out, 
and then restored the fish alive to 
the pond, where they continued to 
exist notwithstanding the mutilation. 
This anecdote, like that of Bruce’s 
Abyssinian beefsteaks, sounds apo- 
cryphal, but is no doubt true, and 
finds its parallel in what Rondolet 
affirms to have been the quondam 
practice with English fishmongers, 
who used in his day to rip open 
pike in order to show to customers 
the quality of their flesh, and if they 
were not sold, would again stitch up 
the wound, and restore them to the 
water till wanted. The bile of the 
scorpena figures a in prescrip- 
tions signed by no less venerable 
hands than those of Hippocrates, 
Galen, Dioscorides, and Pliny. The 
latter cites authorities to prove that 
the remora (stay-fish) was used with 
great efficacy in putting off an ac- 
couchement, and generally in staying 
the actions of nature under undue 
excitement. To mention but one 
more instance of fish pharmacy, the 
livers of murzna, pastinaca, &c., were 
found effectual antidotes against the 
wounds of the fish, whether inflicted 
by their spines or teeth; awkward 
wounds they were : for though it may 
be a fable that Circe procured her 
subtile poisons from this source, the 
personal experience of Willoughby, 
who was bitten by a murena, and 
reports on the severity of the bite, 
was no fable. Gilius also says of 
the offensive weapon of the pastinaca 
skate, that it is the very pest of the 
sea; and Pliny, that it acts with the 
energy of iron and the deadliness of 


* So called, say some, from his grey colour, or from his rolling in the sand, or his 
heavy movements ; but our countryman, Yarrell, has righly divined the true origin of 
his name, in the brown stripe which passes across his shoulders, exactly as it does over 
those of his quadruped namesake. 
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poison, not only against animals, but 
even against trees, which, if wounded 
with it, die outright, and almost im- 
mediately. Potent then was the 
wound, but there was a homeopathic 
remedy more potent still. Similia 
similibus curantur, says Hahnemann : 
and ecce signum ! 

‘A rustic wounded by one of these 
pastinaca, which he was endeavour- 
ing to secrete under his dress, pre- 
sented himself to me with the wea- 
pon still sticking in his flesh. Havy- 
ing removed it as carefully as I 
could, I burnt some of the liver 
of the fish, and applied it to the 
wound. This procuring him imme- 
diate ease, and convincing me that 
this fish contained within its body 
both antidote and poison’ (when, in 
fact, it contains neither), ‘ limmersed 
the weapon in vinegar, smeared it 
with the antidote, and placed it over 
the lacerated part.’ The cure was 
sudden and complete. 

The closing flesh that instant ceased to 
glow, 

The wound to rankle, and the blood to 
flow.— 


Pliny had said the same thing of 
the same fish many centuries before 
— Pastinucum adversus suum quidem 
ictum suam remedio esse— affording 
clear proof that homeopathy is 
not new, but is—-quantum valeat— 
an old exploded Grecian, and not a 
modern German invention. The 
liver of this skate was employed 
homesopathically in substance, and 
the oil also obtained from it, in va- 
rious hepatic affections. Pliny speaks 
of that extracted from the liver of 
the dolphin, and yiven between the 
paroxysms of ague, as a potent anti- 
dote; and he adds that the same, 
mixed with wine (there are ricorsi 
even in the formularies of prescribing, 
for cod-liver oil is still administered 
in wine), was an excellent remedy in 
dropsy. Even the very mode of ob- 
taining the oil in question was the 
same as that now adopted in Scot- 
land; namely, heating and softening 
the viscus in earthenware vessels 
over a slow fire, and skimming it off 
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as it rose to the surface. Thus, 
though the Romans did not use the 
identical oil, nor prescribe it for the 
same diseases that we do, they used 
one which probably was just as effi- 
cacious.* Dr. Bardsley’s first expe- 
riments with this therapeutic were 
with that obtained from the hake ; 
and several other fish, equally with 
the cod, are nowadays amerced of 
their livers in every case where the 
quantity yielded is likely to prove 
sufficient to defray the expense of 
extraction. 

The roe was not known to the 
ancients either as a drug or poison, 
though that of the barbel from the 
time of Gesner has formed the sub- 
ject of medical investigation, and was 
not long ago enrolled among the 
emetics ofthe London Pharmacopeeia, 
till wisely abandoned on account of 
its dangerous properties. Abroad, 
instances are not wanting of fatal 
results from its employment ; Anto- 
nio Gazius, who experimented upon 
his own person with two small bo- 
luses, has left the following remarks 
as a caveat to all future experi- 
mentalists :— 


At first I felt no inconvenience, but 
some hours having elapsed, I began to be 
disagreeably affected, and as my belly 
swelled, and could not be brought down - 
by anise or other carminatives, I was 
soon in a state of great depression and 
distress. An hour aftérwards my coun- 
tenance, as I have since heard, changed, 
and was pallid like that of a man in a 
swoon, and all the symptoms becoming 
rapidly more and more urgent, my 
friends were in the deepest anxiety. 
At length a deadly coldness creeping over 
my trunk and limbs, a violent attack of 
cholera ensued, in which, after vomiting, 
and passing the offending bits of roe, I 
ultimately recovered, though long labour- 
ing under prostration of strength, that 
my life was for some time judged in im- 
minent peril. 


The cultivation of the hair has 
always been regarded as an important 
concern, both in ancient and modern 
times. To make it grow, to prevent 
its falling off, or to change its colour 
by art when Nature had not been 


* Besides pr roving a most valuable ally to the physician in dyspe ptic onl some 
other ailments, in which its powers are less precisely ascertained, it has been found 
invaluable in diseases of the chest, and may be said to have achieved what no other 


medicine « 
tubercular 
existing cavit 


t achieved, the controlling of hectic symptoms, the suspension of 
, the arrest of further disorganization, and the cicatrization of 
the substance of the lung. 








propitious, have been the endeavours 
of mankind from the earliest periods 
tothe present. For the first of these 
purposes the means anciently adopted 
were as various and about as effica- 
cious as the cantharides, the quinine, 
the Macassar oil, and the twenty 
other equally vaunted nostrums to 
which it is to be regretted that some 
respectable names are occasionally 
attached as vouchees; but having 
no faith in them ourselves, we will 
not obtrude them upon the reader. 
Next, in regard to colouring the 
hair : 

If any man is disposed to colour his 
hair black (says Pliny), let him make an 
ointment of calcined sea-urchins and 
lard, and apply this to the part that he 
wishes to become black, he will find it 
presently succeed to his wishes; as in- 
fallible also is a liniment composed of 
horse-leeches boiled in vinegar, used fre- 
quently as a fomentation. 

We suspect the Roman practice 
here to have been greatly in arrear 
of modern improvement. ‘The 
French have a variety of colouring 
fluids, but even they seem to be out- 
done by the Sikh chiefs, whose cus- 
tom it is to dye their hair, beards, 
and whiskers of various hues,—white, 
black, red, &c.,— according to the 
fancy of the individual, which is more 
than was ever attempted either by 
Frenchman or Roman. One extra- 
ordinary object with them was to 
thwart Nature, and, contrary to the 
common usage of encouraging the 
hair to grow, to prevent its growth: 

For this purpose (says the author from 
whom we have borrowed so largely al- 
ready) the blood, liver, or bile of the 
thunny should be sedulously rubbed on 
the scalp; and this was the device first hit 
upon by the famous sage-femme, Salpe, 
who, by rendering boys beardless, en- 
hanced their value for sale. 

_ But as Pliny appends to his re- 
cipe,— 

This one point should be previously 
observed, that the hair be first rooted 
out from any place you wish to make 
bald, 
it demands no great stretch of credu- 
lity to believe in the efficacy of 
these drugs. : 

Whilst the plot .of the ancient 
drama was entrusted to very few 
actors, each having a clearly assigned 
part to sustain, the dramatis persone 
in the hands of the ancient physician, 
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to counteract disease, formed a mul- 
titude of ill-assorted drugs, either 
not combining in action or uncertain 
in operation, or else, like French 
tisanes, wholly inert. ‘These com- 
plex prescriptions in remote times 
are, however, just what might have 
been expected, for medicine is a 
science founded upon observation, 
and so, at first, must of necessity be 
empiric. The most adventurous 
practitioner, in fact, was then the 
best physician. To know what reall 

exercised control, and what control, 
on the vital actions of the body in 
health and disease, required experi- 
ments without end, and everything 
was accordingly made the subject of 
experiment. But as knowledge from 
such sources must be exceedingly 
slow, and induction in so purely prac- 
tical a matter of little avail, a thou- 
sand such experiments would fre- 
quently be made without leading to 
any certain conclusion. With the 
recorded experience of twenty cen- 
turies, we have been able at least to 
purge an overloaded pharmacopeeia of 
many nullities and absurdities, and 
of some unsafe preparations once in 
vogue; and every new edition, by 
diminishing its bulk, adds to its re- 
spectability and importance as a code 
of practice. It has been discovered’ 
that many strings to Apollo’s bow 
were bowstrings to the patient, and 
that the old proposed inscription for 
a pharmacy, Hic venditur galbanum, 
elaterium, opium, et omne quod in um 
desinit nist remedium, was almost as 
true as it was severe. Hippocrates 
blames the physicians before Aim for 
the fewness of their drugs, ‘Ors xa 
oAsyoirs Tov aoiluov ToT axssoiy EX COVTO. 
But he lived in the early age of the 
Iatric art; had his life been long 
enough to test all he recommends, 
there can be no doubt that he would 
have been an earnest advocate for a 
short pharmacopoeia, and have re- 
joiced accordingly in the last edition 
of ours. But though the pharmaco- 
peeia has been set to rights, there is 
one thing, as we are upon the sub- 
ject, which has not undergone so 
thorough a reform; and that is, 
simplicity in prescribing. The un- 
mixing the multifarious ingredients 
of long-established mixtures, boluses, 
and pills, and seeking diligently for 
fresh specifics, with a view to assign 
to every medicine a particular duty, 
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are improvements now in progress, 
but not so universally as the friends 
of physic might desire. Too man 

rattling practitioners still flourish 
down prescriptions in all the irregu- 
lar length and wildness of a Pin- 
daric ode; but how is it possible 
to know the real value of drugs 
whilst there exists such a mésalliance 
of tonics, alteratives, and astringents? 
—one for this symptom, one for that, 
another for a third. Give us ever, 
when we come to want a prescrip- 
tion, a rational and short one, where 
every drug, like the words in a well- 
weighed epigram, is meant to tell, 
and each, like the sentences in some 
close piece of reasoning, helps the 
other, and all combine to a result. 
Thought cuts everything down to 
its proper dimensions. Such self- 
interrogatories here as— Might not 
this be spared ?—DoI know anything 
of the action of that?—By mixing 
several unknown things, am I likely 


Lavengro—‘ The Master of Words.’ 
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to produce a callida junctura that will 
be of advantage, or, contrariwise, a 
mischief ?—would much simplify all 
prescriptions; and though it may be 
pleaded that such combinations are 
occasionally made for the sake of 
giving an elegance to the prescribing 
art, the sick man for whom they 
are intended neither cares for, nor 
pays his fee for this; but values 
them only, as the physician ought, 
in proportion to their utility. 

Pour revenir & nos moutons. So 
far our ichthyological notices have 
been general; on another occasion 
we purpose some anecdotical chit- 
chat touching some particular species 
of fish, interesting from notices re- 
specting them come down to us 
from the ancients, and also of such 
shell-fish as present similar claims to 
regard, including inter alia the manu- 
facture of artificial pearls, and the 
ancient process of extracting purple 
from them. 


LAVENGRO—‘ THE MASTER OF WORDS.’* 


a“ the publication of The Zin- 
cali, and the still more successful 
Bible in Spain, George Borrow be- 
came an object of much curiosity. 
And if we read him aright, this is 


what he likes best in the world. 
Others desire to have their names 
sounded by the loud blast of fame ; 
Mr. Borrow would choose that men 
should hold their breath at the men- 
tion of him. He wishes monstrari 
digito et dicier—not Hic est! but 
Quis est? Ubi est? Unde est? In 
The Zincali he displays immense 
knowledge of gypsies, thieves, and 
the outcasts of society—displays it 
prodigally and ostentatiously, but 
never hints at the mode of its acqui- 
sition. Soalso in The Bible in Spain, 
though he details minutely all his 
ne there, he is silent as to 

is antecedents and—relatives. The 
book opens off Cape Finisterre, and 
closes at Tangier. He knows all 
languages ; he dives into all secrets. 
He mystifies everybody, but nobody 
mystifies him. The Jews take him 
for a Jew; the gypsies for a gypsy. 


3 vols. London: John Murray. 1851. 


He makes revelations concerning the 
things of Spain which would astound 
the Minister of the Interior or the 
Prefect of Police. Circumstances are 
his creatures. His universe seems to 
divide itself into two parts, George 
Borrow, active; the universe, minus 
George Borrow, passive. No won- 
der that so many simple people 
thought him uncanny. But his fre- 

uent use of sacred names forbids 
that hypothesis. Neither the evil 
one nor any of his kin could be such 
a saint, and, at the same time, in the 
enjoyment of such exuberant health. 
At the very least, if he be a mere 
mortal, his life has not run in the 
humdrum routine to which most of 
us are condemned, and must be well 
worth the reading, provided always 
that George Borrow would have the 
goodness to write it. 

Whether the work before us is an 
autobiography, whether it is even 
meant to be an autobiography, we 
are as much at a loss to pronounce 
after reading the three volumes, as 
we were after reading the title-page. 


* Lavengro; The Scholar —The Gypsy — The Priest. By George Borrow. 
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The author commences his Preface 
by stating that he has endeavoured 
to describe ‘ a dream, partly of study, 
partly of adventure.’ Does he mean 
by this phrase to re-assert a doctrine 
which, we are told, was a fuvourite 
thesis with him in his youth; viz. 
that life is a dream—that the things 
of sense are not, but only seem? ‘ By 
this ye may perceive that life’s a 
dream.’ ‘We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of, &c. &c. A hun- 
dred commonplaces from the poets 
might be quoted in confirmation of 
a theory which Berkeley has sup- 
ported, and which may, perhaps, be 
inferred from Plato; but a doubting 
world is not to be converted by a 
parenthesis of Mr. Borrow. He 
ought surely to have vouchsafed us 
some explanation. Philosophy apart, 
is this a history of his life, or a 
romance of which he is the hero? 
If we assume it to be the latter, 
while it is really the former, we may 
give mortal offence by questioning 
the possibility of this or that inci- 
dent. And it is our earnest wish to 
keep on good terms with the man 
who fought and thrashed the Flaming 
Tinman—unless, indeed, he dreamed 
it. Against Mr. Borrow’s powers of 
divination our anonymous would be 
no disguise; against Mr. Borrow’s 
undaunted courage our official plu- 
rality would be no protection. Our 
best safeguard will be the supreme 
contempt with which the author re- 
gards the world in general, and, 
doubtless, reviewers in particular. 
Mene moveat cimex? If he enter- 
tain any feeling towards us, it will, 
probably, be a kind of serene satis- 
faction at our perplexity. For he 
loves, as we have said, to envelope 
himself in a mist—*srg: r0aai —like 
the Homeric gods. (Once upon a 
time, by reason of a thick mist, a 
sporting friend of ours on the Upper 
Nile mistook a cow for a hippopo- 
tamus. But that is neither here nor 
there.) In the present case there 
has been no little mystification. Za- 
vengro bas been advertized for years 
past as ‘just ready.’ Whether the 
delay has been owing to a natural 
difference of opinion between author 
and publisher as to the marketable 
value of the book, or whether it was 
merely a pardonable dodge (excuse 
the word, we are on gypsy ground) 
to screw up public curiosity to the 


highest pitch, we cannot tell, not 
having, like some people, been en- 
dowed by nature with prophetic in- 
stinct. The very title-page is dark 
as a Sibylline leaf. Zavengro is re- 
vealed by and bye to mean, ‘ The 
Master of Words.’ We had sup- 
posed it to be Gypsy for ‘ Borrow? 
but perhaps there is not such a term 
in the language. Again, if the sim- 
ple public conceived that one per- 
son was meant by ‘the Scholar—the 
Gypsy—the Priest,’ the said public 
(according to the Preface) was much 
mistaken ; item, if the simple public 
thought that it was to be regaled 
with adventures in distant lands, it 
was mistaken again. What else was 
the public made for? Let it be 
thankful for the most laconic oracle; 
let it sit and wink in humble sub- 
mission while the great Wizard of 
the East fires off in its face his never- 
failing artillery of dashes, dots, and 
asterisks. By frequenting the per- 
formances, and observing closely, one 
gets to know the tricks. A cursory 
reader of Lavengro would derive 
from it the impression that its au- 
thor, the mighty and mysterious 
Borrow, was born in the year > 
at the town of In the course 
of an indefinite number of adventu- 
rous years he visited the remarkable 
cities of , when he 
fell in with the celebrated Mr. * * *, 
and the equally celebrated Mr. * * *, 
with much edifying information of 
the like nature. 

Now we, asia duty bound, have 
done our best to fill up the lacune 
which the author has left for the 
bewilderment of his readers. There 
is a canon in criticism which says, 
‘An author's best commentator is 
himself.’ Accordingly, when Laven- 
gro condescends to inform us that 
its author and hero was born in the 
year 18—, we are able to eke out 
the scanty intelligence by a refer- 
ence to The Bible in Spain, chap. 
viii., which describes a visit to Elvas 
in the early part of 1836. ‘‘How 
old may you be, cavalier?” said she, 
giving me that title, which in Spain 
is generally used when an extraordi- 
nary degree of respect is wished to 
be exhibited. I answered, ‘that I 
was near thirty.’’ Eureka! it was 
the year 1806, which had the high 
honour of assisting at Mr. Borrow’s 
birth. His birth-place was East 
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D...., where, by a singular coinci- 
dence, ‘repose the remains of Eng- 
land’s sweetest and most pious bard.’ 
Cowper was buried at East Dereham. 
Once again, Eureka! 

Mr. Borrow, senior, a Cornish 
—and therefore a gentle — man, 
had been in the Guards, where 
his only mill-itary exploit was 
thrashing ‘ Big Ben, the famous 
pugilist, in Hyde Park, if it were 
not merely a flattering dream sent 
to solace the stout soldier’s years of 
infirmity. Se non @ fatto, é Ben 
trovato. He afterwards got a cap- 
tain’s commission in a militia regi- 
ment. His better half followed him 
faithfully about to the worst quar- 
ters in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land ; so the little George began life 
as a rover. Strange to say, as a 
child he was slow of speech and 
learning. Most people thought him 
dull, but 


There was, however, oneindividual who, 
in the days of my childhood, was dis- 
posed to form a favourable opinion of me. 
One day, a Jew—I have quite forgotten 
the circumstance, but I was long subse- 
quently informed of it— one day a tra- 
velling Jew knocked at the door of a 
farmhouse in which we had taken apart- 
ments ; I was near at hand sitting in the 
bright sunshine, drawing strange lines on 
the dust with my fingers, an ape and dog 
were my companions; the Jew looked at 
me and asked me some questions, to 
which, though I was quite able to speak, 
I returned no answer. On the door 
being opened, the Jew, after a few words, 
probably relating to pedlery, demanded 
who the child was, sitting in the sun; the 
maid replied that I was her mistress’s 
youngest son, a child weak here, pointing 
to her forehead. The Jew looked at me 
again, and then said: ‘’Pon my con- 
science, my dear, I believe that you must 
be troubled there yourself to tell me any 
such thing. It is not my habit to speak 
to children, inasmuch as I hate them, 
because they often follow me and fling 
stones after me; but I no sooner looked 
at that child than I was forced to speak 
to it — his not answering me shows his 
sense, for it has never been the custom 
of the wise to fling away their words in 
indifferent talk and conversation; the 
child is a sweet child, and has all the 
look of one of our people’s children. 
Fool, indeed! did I not see his eyes 
sparkle just now when the monkey seized 
the dog by the ear ? — they shone like my 
own diamonds—does your good lady want 
any—real and fine? Were it not for 
what you tell me, I should say it was a 
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prophet’s child. Fool, indeed! he can 
write already, or I’ll forfeit the box 
which I carry on my back, and for which 
I should be loth to take two hundred 
pounds!’ He then leaned forward to 
inspect the lines which I had traced. 
All of a sudden he started back, and 
grew white as a sheet; then, taking off 
his hat, he made some strange gestures 
to me, cringeing, chattering, and showing 
his teeth, and shortly departed, muttering 
something about ‘ holy letters,’ and talk- 
ing to himself in a strange tongue. The 
words of the Jew were in due course of 
time reported to my mother, who trea- 
sured them in her heart, and from that 
moment began to entertain brighter hopes 
of her youngest born than she had ever 
before ventured to foster. 

His childhood is fruitful in mar- 
vels. Non sine Dis animosus infans, 
he plays with vipers and they harm 
him not; he eats the berries of the 
deadly nightshade and they restore 
him to health; in fact, he is quite of 
the maternal conviction, that ‘there 
never was such a boy.’ At seven 
years of age he had learnt the art of 
taming vipers, one of which he used 
to carry about in his bosom, fearless 
of the proverbial consequences. One 
day he came upon some gypsies ma- 
king bad money in a lane. They 
take him for a spy,—the poor child! 
—and 

‘ ]’ll strangle thee,’ said the beldame, 
dashing atme. ‘ Bad money, is it ?’ 

‘ Leave him to me, wifelkin,’ said the 
man, interposing; ‘ you shall now see 
how I’ll baste him down the lane.’ 

Myself. 1 tell you what, my chap, 
you had better put down that thing of 
yours ; my father lies concealed within 
my tepid breast, and if to me you offer 
any harm or wrong, I’ll call him forth to 
help me with his forked tongue. 

Man. What do you mean, ye Bengui’s 
bantling? I never heard such discourse 
in all my life: playman’s specch or 
Frenchman’s talk—which, I wonder ? 
Your fether! Tell the mumping villain 
that if he comes near my fire I’ll serve 
him out as I will you. Take that.... 
Tiny Jesus! what have we got here? 
Oh, delicate Jesus! what is the matter 
with the child ?’ 

I had made a motion which the viper 
understood ; and now, partly disengaging 
itself from my bosom, where it had lain 
perdu, it raised its head to a level with 
my face, and stared upon my enemy with 
its glittering eyes 

The man stood like one transfixed, 
and the ladle, with which he had aimed 
a blow at me, now hung in the air like 
the hand which held it; his mouth was 
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extended, and his cheeks became of a 
pale yellow, save alone that place which 
bore the mark which I have already de- 
scribed, and this shone now portentously, 
like fire. He stood in this manner for 
some time ; at last the ladle fell from his 
hand, and its falling appeared to rouse 
him from his stupor. 

‘I say, wifelkin,’ said he, in a falter- 
ing tone, ‘did you ever see the like of 
this here ?’ 

But the woman had retreated to the 
tent, from the entrance of which her 
loathly face was now thrust, with an ex- 
pression partly of terror and partly of 
curiosity. After gazing some time longer 
at the viper and myself, the man stooped 
down and took up the ladle; then, as if 
somewhat more assured, he moved to the 
tent, where he entered into conversation 
with the beldame in a low voice. Of 
their discourse, though I could hear the 
greater part of it, [ understood not a 
single word; and I wondered what it 
could be, for I knew by the sound that it 
was not French. At last the man, ina 
somewhat louder tone, appeared to put a 
question to the woman, who nodded her 
head affirmatively, and in a moment or 
two produced a small stool, which she 
delivered to him. He placed it on the 
ground, close by the door of the tent, 
first rubbing it with his sleeve, as if for 
the purpose of polishing its surface. 


Man. Now, my precious little gentle- 
man, do sit down here by the poor 
people’s tent ; we wish to be civil in our 
slight way. Don’t be angry, and say 
no; but look kindly upon us, and satis- 
fied, my precious little God Almighty. 

Woman. Yes, my gorgeous angel, sit 
down by the poor bodies’ fire, and eat a 
sweetmeat. 

* * * * 

‘And now, my tiny one, let me ask 
you one thing — you didn’t come to do 
us any harm ?’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘I had no dislike to 
you; though, if you were to meddle with 
MO... 0" 

Man. Of course, my gorgeous, of 
course you would; and quite right too. 
Meddle with you !—what right have we ? 
I should say, it would not be quite safe. 
I see how it is; you are one of theva 
there ;—and he bent his head towards 
his left shoulder 

Myself. Yes, I am one of them—for I 
thought he was alluding to the soldiers,— 
you had best mind what you are about, 
I can tell you. 

Man. Don’t doubt we will for our 
own sake; Lord bless you, wifelkin, 
only think that we should see one of 
them there when we least thought about 
it. Well, I have heard of such things, 
though I never thought to see one ; how- 


ever, seeing is believing. Well, now 
you are come, and are not going to do us 
any mischief, I hope you will stay; you 
can do us plenty of good if you will. 

Myself. What good could I do you? 

Man. What good? plenty? Would 
you not bring us luck? I have heard 
say, that one of them there always does, 
if it will but settle down. Stay with us, 
you shall have a tilted cart all to your- 
self if you like. We'll make you our 
little God Almighty, and say our prayers 
to you every morning ! 

The gypsies had mistaken him for 
a little god or devilkin, the two ideas 
being anything but distinct in their 
minds. In fact, according to Mr. Bor- 
row’s account, in their notions of the 
Supreme Being they seem to be, un- 
awares, disciples of some early here- 
sies. We did not suspect them of 
having so venerable a creed. 

Three years after this, the regi- 
ment, including Master G. Borrow, 
removed to Edinburgh. In passing 
Berwick, the boy, though only ten 
years old, does not neglect the oppor- 
tunity of having a beatific vision on 
the Elvir Hill. The spot was ob- 
viously chosen on _ etymological 
grounds. Strange that it should 
have been suggested to one of such 
tender years ! 


Who can lie down on the Elvir Hill 
without experiencing something of the 
sorcery of the place? Flee from Elvir 
Hill, young swain, or the maids of Elle 
will have power over you, and you will 
go elf-wild! So say the Danes. I had 
unconsciously laid myself down upon 
haunted ground; and I am willing to 
imagine that what I experienced was 
rather connected with the world of spirits 
and dreams, than with what I actually 
saw and heard around me. Surely the 
elves and genii of the place were con- 
versing, by some inscrutable means, with 
the principle of intelligence lurking within 
the poor uncultivated clod ! 

With much more to the same effect, 
of which we are at a loss to guess the 
purport. Indeed, this is one of the 
many incidents recorded in these 
volumes which never could have 
happened in reality, and which were 
not worth inventing. 

When the regiment came to Edin- 
burgh, this ‘child of Elle’ was sent, 
as ‘ony ither body’ might have been, 
to the High School. Here the un- 
happy commentator finds himself im- 
paled on a chronological crur. We 
are told that the Borrow regiment 
was quartered in Edinburgh for two 
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years, till the peace ; so that the re- 
moval thither occurred in 1812, at 
which time, as we have seen, our hero 
was ten years old at least. Now, how 
are we to reconcile this with the afore- 
going discovery that he was born in 
1806? Are we to suppose that he 
was falsely palming himself off as a 
juvenile upon the old lady at Elvas ? 
An hypothesis plainly inconsistent 
with the heroic character. We be- 
queath it as one more historical diffi- 
culty to Posterity, who will have a 
long score of arrears to make up in 
that line. 

Our hero retains pleasing recollec- 
tions of the High School: 

Every noon (he says) there was at least 
one pugilistic encounter, and sometimes 
three. In one month I witnessed more 
of these encounters than I had ever pre- 
viously seen under similar circumstances 
in England. After all there was not 
much harm done. . . . In England, on 
the contrary, where the lads were com- 
paratively mild, gentle, and pacific, I had 
been present at more than one death 
caused by blows in boyish combats, in 
which the oldest of the victors had scarcely 
reached thirteen years. 


And this was the experience of a 
boy ten years old! ‘Lord, Lord! 
how the world must have been given 
to—fibbing’ in those days! There is 
a little fibbing, certainly, even now, 
but, we trust, of a much less fatal kind. 
While in Auld Reekie, George Bor- 
row’s chief friend and associate was an 
ill-conditioned drummer-boy, named 
Haggart, who afterwards justified his 
intuitive affection by becoming a bold 
and noted thief, walking through life 
like the hero of a melodrama, and 
finally making his exit from the stage 
in a pas seul uérien. His surviving 
friend thus apostrophises him in an 
apologetic lament, which, as will be 
seen, rises at the close into a rhap- 
sody that defies comprehension : 

Tamerlane and Haggart! Haggart 
and Tamerlane! Both these men were 
robbers, and of low birth, yet one pe- 
rished on an ignoble scaffold, and the 
other died emperor of the world. Is this 
justice? The ends of the two men were 
widely dissimilar — yet what is the in- 
trinsic difference between them? Very 
great, indeed; the one acted according 
to his lights and his country, not so the 
other. Tamerlane was a heathen, and 
acted according to his lights; he wasa 
robber where all around were robbers, 
but he became the avenger of God— 
God’s scourge on unjust kings, on the 
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cruel Bajazet, who had plucked out his 
own brothers’ eyes; he became to a 
certain extent the purifier of the East, 
its regenerator; his equal never was 
before, nor has it since been seen. Here 
the wild heart was profitably employed, 
the wild strength, the teeming brain. 
Onward, Lame one! Onward, Tamur— 
lank! Haggart.... 


Observe the dots—one, two, three, 
four ; there’s more in those four dots, 
believe us, than meets the eye. 
Speech is great, but silence is 
greater..... 

In 1815 the regiment is ordered to 
Treland. Ofcourse, Mr. Borrow does 
not neglect the opportunity of being 
nearly drowned by the way, and saved 
by a mere miracle. Wonderful are 
the adventures which befall him in 
the Green Isle. A certain robber, 
Jerry Grant, is the terror and the 
marvel of a whole detachment. The 
lad Borrow has confronted him fear- 
lessly, and can tell all about him. Is 
there a vicious cob, which the rough 
rider gives up in despair? The lad 
Borrow, who has never been on 
horseback or even donkey~back be- 
fore, mounts without a saddle, and 
the cob is tamed. In Ireland, we 
gather from the narrative, the old 
women are chiefly witches, who cower 
over dying embers in the corners of 
ruined castles, and mutter curses on 
Cromwell. The Smiths are mighty 
wizards, who by a single word, which 
makes even the flesh of man creep, 
can lash a quiet pony into ungovern- 
able fury, or quell into gentleness 
the most savage horse. If we read 
our mysterious author right, be pur- 
chased this secret for tenpence, cur- 
rent coin of the realm. We hope he 
did not throw his soul into the bar- 
gain. 

Then the scene changes to an old 
English city, which we gather from 
dark signs and tokens is the city of 
Norwich. There the young Borrow 
reads French and Italian witha refugee 
priest, converses on philosophy with 

«what reason has he for sup- 
pressing the name of William Tay- 
lor ?), and finally is articled to an 
attorney,—Achilles at the distaff,— 
but makes no progress in conveyan- 
cing. Achilles was an indifferent 
spinster. 

Meanwhile he improves his know- 
ledge of the gypsies and their lan- 
guage, strikes up an acquaintance 
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with the terrible ——, and all the 
bruisers of England and their backers. 
The prize-fight in chap. 26, vol. i. is 
vigorously told. It is clearly the 
same as that described in the intro- 
duction to The Zincali, page 13, but 
how to reconcile the details of the 
two accounts we know not. In the 
one, the gypsies vanish on their fleet 
steeds through clouds of dust ; in the 
other, they plod with the crowd 
homewards, in a heavy rain, through 
mud and mire. This isone of many 
inconsistencies. Is it unfair to sup- 
pose that, when the author wrote the 
first story, he had not thought of the 
thunderstorm, and that, when he 
wrote the second, he had forgotten 
Gypsy Will's challenge ? 

After this scene several years seem , 
to be passed over in silence, during 
which the author grows from boy to 
man. He was, he tells us in his 
Zincali, fourteen years old at the 
time of the prize-fight, and he is no 
longer a boy at the time of his fa- 
ther’s death. In describing this last 
event he seems to be roused from his 
habitual egotism into genuine feel- 
ing. ‘The result is the only passage 
of real pathos in the book. There 
is something almost Shakespearian 
in the account of the old soldier gra- 
dually sinking in mind and body, 
yearning for the return of his favou- 
rite son, and at last dying with the 
names Minden and Ben Brain, min- 

led with the holiest name of all, on 
is lips. How the plain truth strikes 
at once to the heart! Why does not 
our author always bear this in mind ? 

Now at length his own master, 
our hero, like all the heroes of 
modern times, from Whittington to 
Pendennis, comes up to town with 
the gallant resolution of seeking his 
fortune. His stock in trade consists 
of some translations from the Danish 
and Welsh, and a letter of introduc- 
tion from , % e. William Tay- 
lor, to the bookseller, » whose 
name is still as mysterious to us as 
dots can make it. We are favoured 
with a specimen of the translations : 

Buckshank bold and Elfinstone, 

And more than I can mention here, 

They caused t» be built so stout a ship, 

And unto Iceland they would steer. 

They launched the ship upon the main, 

Which bellowed like a wrathful bear ; 

Down to the bottom the vessel sank, 

A laidly Trold has dragged it there. 
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‘Very pretty, indeed,’ said the 
publisher, ‘and very original’ [which 
cannot be said of most translations], 
‘beats Scott hollow, and Perey too: 
but, like a crafty man, declines to 
publish them, doubting the capacity 
of the public for comprehending 
Trolds, especially such as are ‘ laidly.’ 
However, he finds work for the 
young author on the following mu- 
nificent terms :— 

I expect you, sir, to compile six 
volumes of Newgate lives and trials, 
each volume to contain by no manner of 
means less than one thousand pages ; the 
remuneration which you will receive 
when the work is cow pleted will be fifty 
pounds, which is likewise intended to 
cover any expenses you may incur in 
procuring books, papers, and manu- 
scripts necessary for the compilation. 


Nowisit possible that such an agree- 
ment should ever have been proposed, 
or, if proposed, accepted ? Is not 
Mr. Borrow outraging all probability 
in his desire to give us a perfect type 
of a class ?—an ogre-publisher, who 
grinds the bones of authors to make 
his bread! Need we say that the 
unhappy compiler of the ‘ Newgate 
Lives’ works and starves? When 
one considers his temptations and his 
associates, it seems almost wonderful 
that his own conduct was not event- 
ually such as to qualify his autobio- 
graphy for a place among the ‘ New- 
gate Lives.’ But Mr. Borrow is one 
of those who can touch pitch without 
being defiled, and if one applies the 
old saw, Noscitur a sociis to him, 
we must translate it, ‘ He is distin- 
guished from his comrades ; though 
it would appear that his comrades 
themselves have not the slightest idea 
of the distinction, and treat him with 
a confidence and unreserve which he 
has ill-requited, if he tells the truth 
about them. Honour among thieves! 
Indeed, we do not see how this co- 
lossal ‘ peacher’ can escape the fol- 
lowing dilemma: either he deceives 
the public, or has betrayed his 
friends. 

One day, having nothing to do 
(one may conjecture, from circum- 
stances hereafter to be mentioned, 
that it was Easter Monday), he 
crosses London Bridge, and, turning 
to the south-east, falls in with a 
great crowd pouring in the same di- 
rection: at last, passing through a 
town, he comes ‘in front of a large 
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edifice, looking full upon the majestic 
bosom of the Thames.’ 


It was a massive stone edifice, built in 
an antique style, and black with age, with 
a broad esplanade between it and the 
river, on which, mixed with a few people 
from the fair, I observed moving about a 
great many individuals in quaint dresses 
of blue, with strange three-cornered hats 
on their heads: most of them were muti- 
lated; this had a wooden leg— this 
wanted an arm; some had but one eye ; 
and asI gazed upon the edifice, and the 
singular-looking individuals who moved 
before it, I guessed where I was. ‘ I am 
at....’ said I; ‘these individuals are 
battered tars of Old England, and this 
edifice, once the favourite abode of Glo- 
rious Elizabeth, is the refuge which a 
grateful country has allotted to them. 
Here they can rest their weary bodies ; 
at their ease talk over the actions in 
which they have been injured; and, with 
the tear of enthusiasm flowing from their 
eyes, boast how they have trod the deck 
of fame with Rodney, or Nelson, or 
others whose names stand emblazoned in 
the naval annals of their country.’ 


Mysterious wanderer! well mayst 
thou exclaim, ‘I am at ......! 
Thou mightest have even added, ‘I 
am at ...... fair!’ We ourselves 
have, in earlier days, been present at 
the solemnity. We have strolled 
about the magnificent p-rk, and be- 
_ it over the bare and breezy 

l-ckh-th, gazing at times on the 
woody eminence of Sh-t-rs H-ll; we 
have seen many knights of the thim- 
ble, not tailors out for a holiday, 
but sharpers, who prey upon pass- 
ing flats; yet none of them ever 
unbosomed himself so ingenuously, 
or made such flattering proposals, as 
Mr. Borrow’s friend did to him. It 
should be mentioned that they had 
met before. Mr. Borrow had caught 
him in the act of picking a pocket. 
(We have already deprecated the 
application of proverbs to our au- 
thor.) 


* Good day,’ said I. 

‘ Good day,’ said the man slowly, but 
without moving, and as if in reflection. 
After a moment or two, looking at me 
inquiringly, he added, ‘ Out of em- 
ploy ?’ 

* Yes,’ said I, ‘ out of employ.’ 

The man measured me with his eye as 
T lay on the ground. At length he said, 
* May I speak a word or two to you, my 
lord ?’” 

* As many as you please,’ said I. 

‘ Then just come a little out of hearing, 
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a little further on the grass, if you 
please, my lord.’ 

‘Why do you call me my lord ?’ said 
I, as I arose and followed him. 

‘ We of the thimble always calls our 
customers lords,’ said the man; ‘ but I 
won’t call you such a foolish name any 
more ; come along.’ 

The man walked along the plain till he 
came to the side of a dry pit, when, look- 
ing round to see that no one was nigh, 
he laid his tableon the grass, and, sitting 
down with his legs over the side of the 
pit, he motioned me to do the same. 

‘So you are in want of employ ?’ said 
he, after I had sat down beside him, 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I am very much in 
want of employ.’ 

‘I think I can find you some.’ 

* What kind ?’ said I. 

‘Why,’ said the man, ‘I think you 
.would do to be my bonnet.’ 

* Bonnet !’ said I, ‘ what is that 2’ 

‘Don’t you know? However, no 
wonder, as you had never heard of the 
thimble - and - pea game ; but I will tell 
you. We of the game are very much 
exposed ; folks when they have lost their 
money, as those who play with us mostly 
do, sometimes uses rough language, calls 
us cheats, and sometimes knocks our 
hats over our eyes; and what’s more, 
with a kick under our table causes the 
top deals to fly off; this is the third 
table I have used this day, the other two 
being broken by uncivil customers: so 
we of the game generally like to have 
gentlemen go about with us to take our 
part, and encourage us, though pretend- 
ing to know nothing about us; for 
example, when the customer says, ‘ I’m 
cheated,’ the bonnet must say, ‘ No, you 
a’n’t, it is all right :’ or, when my hat is 
knocked over my eyes, the bonnet must 
square, and say, ‘I never saw the man 
before in all my life, but I won’t see him 
ill-used ; and so, when they kicks at the 
table, the bonnet must say, ‘ I won’t see 
the table ill-used—such a nice table, too; 
besides, I want to play myself ;’ and then 
I would say to the bonnet, ‘ Thank you, 
my lord, them that finds, wins ;’ and 
then the bonnet plays, and I lets the 
bonnet win.’ 

‘In aword,’ said I, ‘ the bonnet means 
the man who covers you, even as the 
real bonnet covers the head.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said the man; ‘I see you 
are awake, and would soon make a first- 
rate bonnet.’ 

* Bonnet,’ said I, musingly ; ‘ bonnet ; 
it is metaphorical.’ 

‘Is it ?’ said the man. 

* Yes,’ said I, ‘ like the cant words. .” 

‘Bonnet is cant,’ said the man ; ‘we 
of the thimble, as well as all clyfakers 
and the like, understand cant, as, of 
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course, must every bonnet; so, if you 
are employed by me, you had better 
learn it as soon as you can, that we may 
discourse together without being under- 
stood by every one. Besides covering 
his principal, a bonnet must have his 
eyes about him, for the trade of the pea, 
though a strictly honest one, is not alto- 
gether lawful; so it is the duty of the 
bonnet, if he sees the constable coming, 
to say, the gorgio’s welling.’ 

‘ That is not cant,’ said I, ‘ that is the 
language of the Rommany Chals.’ 

‘Do you know those people ?’ said the 
man. 

* Perfectly,’ said I, ‘and their lan- 

e too.’ 

‘] wish I did,’ said the man, ‘ I would 
give ten pounds and more to know the 
language of the Rommany Chals. There’s 
some of it in the language ofthe pea and 
thimble; how it came there I don’t 
know, but so it is. I wish I knew it, 
but it is difficult, You'll make a capital 
bonnet ; shall we close ?’ 

‘What would the wages be?’ I de- 
manded. 

‘Why, to a first-rate bonnet, as I 
think you would prove, I could afford to 
give from forty to fifty shillings a-week.’ 

‘Is it possible ?’ said I. 

‘Good wages, a’n’t they?’ said the 
man. 

‘First rate,’ said I; ‘ bonneting is 
more profitable than reviewing.’ 

At this same fair he does not fail 
to meet with his especial gypsy pal, 
Mr. Petulengro, ‘the master of the 
Horse-shoe,’ who isin fact The Gypsy 
mentioned in the title-page. Not 
but that he has some acquaintances 
of a higher grade. There is an Ar- 
menian merchant who has made two 
hundred thousand pounds, which, by 
Mr. Borrow’s sage advice, he resolves 
to spend in an attack upon Persia! 
There is also a young and rich Irish 
proprietor (rather a rare character in 
these days), one Francis Ardry, who 
cannot persuade him to accept a loan 
of a hundred pounds, and a little 
French milliner. He is proof against 
all manner of bad examples, oppor- 
tunities, and temptations. 

But his chief friend and gossip is 
an old woman, who keeps a fruit-stall 
on London Bridge. She has several 
_— of attraction for our hero. 

irst, she has a copious vocabulary 
of slang, and kindly offers to buy any 
‘clys’ he may ‘ fake,’ i. e. any pocket 
handkerchiefs he may steal; secondly, 
she has had a son transported for this 
same clyfaking ; and thirdly, she is 
always reading an editio princeps 
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of Moll Flanders, whom she calls 
Blessed Mary (somewhat profanely). 
Our author pays quite a fanatical 
adoration to Defoe. Hear him: 

Hail to thee, spirit of Defoe! What 
does not my poor self owe to thee? 
England has better bards than either 
Greece or Rome, yet I could spare them 
easier far than Defoe—‘ unabashed De- 
foe’—as the hunchbacked rhymer styled 
him. 

Every one to his taste. The coolness 
with which he settles the most con- 
troverted questions isadmirable. No 
matter what the subject,—medicus, 
magus omnia novit—poetry, pugilism, 
and philology ; and ‘ such inflamma- 
tory branches of learning’ as the art 
of mending kettles and making horse- 
shoes. According to him, Moll Flan- 
ders is a highly moral work, and a 
good preparation for the study of the 
Bible! 

But we must hasten on with the 
—- He has broken with the ogre, 
his hard taskmaster, and is now al- 
most penniless. As luck would have 
it, he sees in a bookseller’s window 
an advertisement, ‘ Wanted ’—what, 
an apprentice? No,—‘a novel.’ 
Under the high pressure of poverty, 
he writes the novel to order; it is 
called Joseph Sell—he gets £20 for 
it, by the kindly intervention of the 
bookseller’s wife, and so provided 
with the needful he quits London, to 
go he knows not, and cares not, whi- 
ther. One misty morning he finds 
himself in a level pasture, before a 
circle of huge stones. ‘ The youth 
had alighted on Salisbury-plain.’ At 
an alehouse the same day he falls in 
with a young man, who, before they 
have been half an hour acquainted, 
confides to him the secrets of his life. 
He is a returning and repentant con- 
vict. Need we add, that he is the 
son of the fruit-woman of London 
Bridge? A few days after, at an inn, 
he meets Mr. ... . the well-known 
author, whose harmless eccentricities 
make him the mystery of the neigh- 
bourhood. Of course, Mr... .. tells 
his whole story to the fascinating 
young vagrant, and entreats him to 
remain with him; but in vain. ‘The 
wilfu’ man gangs his ain gate. He 
purchases the cart, pony, tent, and 
stock-in-trade of a travelling tinker, 
and enters forthwith upon the sort 
of life which has most charms for 
him, and which he describes with 
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the greatest unction. Hence the last 
volume is the best of the three, the 
most vivid, picturesque, and truth- 
like. 

Well, this ‘ wandering knight so 
fair,’ this Scythian of the west, takes 
up his abode in a little wood, mend- 
ing kettles by day and sleeping in 
his tent by night. But, id y a péril 
dans la demeure. What state is too 
lowly for envy ? what place too re- 
mote for hatred? There is a gypsy, 
or, to use their own term, a Roman, 
encampment in the neighbourhood ; 
and one of these gypsies is a certain 
hag, Mrs. Hearne by name (mother- 
in-law of Mr. Petulengro), who has 
conceived a deadly hatred against our 
hero, for the amiable reason that the 
rest of her family have a lively affec- 
tion for him. By the hands of her 
grand-daughter, a beautiful girl, she 
sends him a cake. Mr. Borrow (as 
he tells us in another place) never 
reads the parliamentary debates, else 
he might have remembered Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes, ‘I fear the 
Romans,’ &c. The cake is poisoned, 
as the reader at once perceives. Mr. 
Borrow, however, gifted as he usually 
is with superhuman discernment, is in 
this case as blind to the awkward and 
obvious plot as the intended victim 
of a melodrama is deaf to the hoarse 
asides of the murderous villain in 
the cloak. In brief, the Siren per- 
suades Ulysses — he eats half the 
cake, and is seized with mortal agony. 
Next day, the precious pair come to 
see the effect. Finding him still alive, 
but unable to move, they propose to 
‘poke his eyes out,’ and are just 
about to execute their threat, when 
a noise of wheels is heard and they 
make off. The Deus ex machina is 
a Welsh Methodist preacher in a 
tilt-cart, who itinerates with his wife 
Winifred. These good folks save his 
life by timely ministrations, and take 
him with them from the dangerous 
vicinage to abide beneath some 
spreading oaks in a green meadow. 
There is a mystery about the 
preacher, cela s'entend. He is tor- 
mented with nightly fits of despair, 
because he imagines that when seven 
years old he committed ‘the sin 
against the Holy Ghost.’ Mr. Bor- 
row overhears, and understanding 
Welsh, of course, gets into the secret, 
and consoles the sufferer. Strange 
that a deep-rooted religious insanity 
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such common-places! Boun 
mutual good offices, they remain to- 
gether some weeks. One day jour- 
neying towards Wales, they meet 
Mr. Petulengro the gypsy. beste 
leaves the pious pair without a word, 
and turns back with his old pal to 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

Peter came running after me: ‘ One 
moment, young man,—Who and what 
are you?’ ‘I must answer in the words 
of Taliesin,’ said I; ‘none can say with 
positiveness whether I be fish or flesh, 
least of all myself.’ 


should have been charmed omy by 
by 


How naively he repeats this piece 
of pedantic humbug. 

So I turned back with Mr. Petulengro. 
We travelled for some time in silence; 
at last we fell into discourse. 

*You have been in Wales, Mr. Petu- 
lengro ?’ 

* Ay, truly, brother.’ 

* What have you been doing there ?’ 

‘ Assisting at a funeral.’ 

* At whose funeral ?’ 

* Mrs. Hearne’s, brother.’ 

‘Is she dead, then ?’ 

* As anail, brother.’ 

* How did she die ?’ 

‘ By hanging, brother.’ 

And then he proceeds to narrate 
how she had committed suicide for 
very vexation at having failed to 
commit murder. 

As Borrow had been the remote 
cause of his mother-in-law’s death, 
Mr. Petulengro feels himself bound 
in honour to challenge him. So 
when they come to a level piece of 
sward they get down, and, to speak 
technically, ‘ have a mill,’ which lasts 
till a claret has been tapped to 
satisfy the old woman's manes ; then 
the two adjourn to a public-house, 
and wash down old scores with beer. 

Leaving Mr. P., our hero takes 
up his residence in a deep wooded 
dingle, where he makes horse-shoes 
by day and is visited with mysterious 
horrors by night. By and bye he 
has more substantial visitors. A cer- 
tain fire-eater, yclept the Flaming 
Tinman, one day makes his appear- 
ance with a couple of wives, an old 
woman anda young one. Finding his 
accustomed haunt occupied, he pro- 
poses to fight for it. Hear the tale 
from the conqueror’s lips :— 


‘Mind your eyes, Jack. There, you’ve 
got it. I thought so,’ shouted the girl, 
as the fellow staggered back from a sharp 
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blow in the eye; ‘I thought he was 
chaffing at you all along.’ 

‘Never mind, Anselo. You know 
what to do—go in,’ said the vulgar wo- 
man, who had hitherto not spoken a 
word, but who now came forward with 
all the look of a fury; ‘go inapopli; 
you'll smash ten like he.’ 

The Flaming Tinman took her advice, 
and came in bent on smashing, but 
stopped short on receiving a left-handed 
blow on the nose. 

*You’ll never beat the Flaming Tin- 
man in that way,’ said the girl, looking 
at me doubtfully. 

And so I began to think myself, when, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the Flaming 
Tinman, disengaging himself of his frock- 
coat, and dashing off his red night-cap, 
came rushing in more desperately than 
ever. To a flush hit which he received 
in the mouth he paid as little attention 
as a wild bull would have done; in a 
moment his arms were around me, and 
in another he had hurled me down, falling 
heavily upon me. The fellow’s strength 
appeared to be tremendous. 

‘Pay him off now,’ said the vulgar 
woman. The Flaming Tinman made no 
reply, but, planting his knee on my 
breast, seized my throat with two huge 
horny hands. J gave myself up for dead, 
and probably should have been so in 
another minute but for the tall girl, who 
caught hold of the handkerchief which 
the fellow wore round his neck, with a 
grasp nearly as powerful as that with 
which he pressed my throat. 

‘Do you call that fair play ?’ said she. 

‘Hands off, Belle,’ said the other wo- 
man; ‘do you call it fair play to inter- 
fere? hands off, or I’ll be down upon 
you myself,’ 

But Belle paid no heed to the injunc- 
tion, and tugged so hard at the hand- 
kerchief, that the Flaming Tinman was 
nearly throttled ; suddenly relinquishing 
his hold of me, he started on his feet, and 
aimed a blow at my fair preserver, who 
avoided it, but said coolly :— 

‘ Finish t’other business first, and then 
I’m your woman whenever you like ; but 
finish it fairly —no foul play when I’m 
a the boy’s second, and Moll 
can pick up you when he happens to 
knock you a - 

The battle during the next ten minutes 
raged with considerable fury, but it so 
happened that during this time I was 
never able to knock the Flaming Tinman 
down, but on the contrary received six 
knock-down blows myself. 

‘Ican never stand this,’ said I, as I 
sat on the knee of Belle. ‘I am afraid 
I must give in; the Flaming Tinman 
hits very hard,’ and I spat out a mouth- 
fal of blood. 
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‘Sure enough you'll never beat the 
Flaming Tinman in the way you fight—~ 
it’s of no use flipping at the Flaming 
Tinman with your left hand; why don’t 
you use your right ?’ 

‘ Because I’m not handy with it,’ said 
I; and then getting up, I once more 
confronted the Flaming Tinman, and 
struck him six blows for his one; but 
they were all left-handed blows, and the 
blow which the Flaming Tinman gave me 
knocked me off my legs. 

‘ Now, will you use Long Melford 2’ 
said Belle, picking me up. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by Long 
Melford,’ said I, gasping for breath. 

‘ Why, this long right of yours,’ said 
Belle, feeling my right arm ; ‘ if you do, 
I shouldn’t wonder if you yet stand a 
chance.’ 

And now the Flaming Tinman was 
once more ready, much more ready than 
myself. I, however, rose ‘from my se- 
cond’s knee as well as my weakness 
would permit me. On he came, striking 
left and right, appearing almost as fresh 
as to wind and spirit as when he first 
commenced the combat, though his eyes 
were considerably swelled, and his nether 
lip was cut in two; on he came, striking 
left and right, and I did not like his 
blows at all, or even the wind of them, 
which was anything but agreeable, and I 
gave way before him. At last he aimed 
a blow which, had it taken full effect, 
would doubtless have ended the battle, 
but owing to his slipping, the fist only 
grazed my left shoulder, and came with 
terrific force against a tree, close to which 
I had been driven; before the Tinman 
could recover himself, I collected all my 
strength, and struck him beneath the ear, 
and then fell to the ground completely 
exhausted ; and it so happened that the 
blow which I struck the Tinker beneath 
the ear was a right-handed blow. 

‘Hurrah for Long Melford !’ I heard 
Belle exclaim; ‘there is nothing like 
Long Melford for shortness, all the world 
over.’ 

At these words [ turned round my 
head as I lay, and perceived the Flaming 
Tinman stretched upon the ground ap- 
parently senseless. 

The result of which victory is that 
the Flaming Tinman goes out—of the 
dingle with his old wife. The con- 
quering hero stops to bivouac on 
the field of battle: and the fair Belle 
remains also—to learn Armenian? 
None but the brave deserve such 

upils. Man-slayers have always 
been lady-killers. The monotony of 
the victor’s life is broken, however, 
not only by the lessons in Armenian, 
but by occasional visits to a neigh- 
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bouring ale-house. There he at last 
meets with a Romish priest — the 
priest threatened on the title page— 
who has been hovering about the 
confines of the narrative for a long 
time. Francis Ardry met him at 
Rome, where also he nearly per- 
verted the Rev. Mr. Platitude (an 
anachronistic Tractarian clergyman, 
whom we ought to have mentioned 
before) ; in London he failed in 
an attempt to proselytize the Ar- 
menian merchant, &c. &c. The 
mystery of the character is height- 
ened by the strange fact that he 
drinks gin-and-water, cold, with 
sugar. Need we say that cur Pro- 
testant champion, who is as dexterous 
in logic as in ‘ mills, gains a com- 
plete triumph, after a discussion on 
papal aggression, quite remarkable, 
considering that it was held twenty- 
five years ago? When one so power- 
ful in prophecy assures us of the 
proximate downfall of the papacy, 
we poor frightened Protestants may 
sleep at length in peace. Our wake- 
ful champion is as powerful with the 
— as with the fleshly arm ; our 
orge is Saint as well as Dragon. 
Hurrah, then, for merrie England! 
The book concludes somewhat ab- 
ruptly, leaving Belle and the Dragon 
in the dingle, and ‘If they're not 
gone, they’re living there still.’ 

Thus have we followed faithfully 
to the end our eccentric guide, who 
has led us, like an ignis fatuus, ‘ thoro’ 
bush, thoro’ brier,’ and lodged us 
at last in a swampy, unsatisfactory 
hollow. What we think of him and 
his doings we have indicated by the 
way ; a few more observations and 
we wash our hands of the Tinkers. 

The story of Lavengro will con- 
tent no one. It is for ever hovering 
between Romance and Reality, and 
the whole tone of the narrative in- 
spires a profound distrust. Nay, 
more, it will make us disbelieve the 
tales in The Zincali and The Bible in 
Spain. 

We have more than once been 
struck by a resemblance between 
George Borrow and Hermann Mel- 
ville. People were inclined to be- 
lieve in Typee and Omvo, till their 
author, grown bold by impunity, 
ventured on Mardi. Both authors 
are utterly destitute of the dra- 
matic, or, to speak pedantically, the 
mimetic faculty. In Borrow’s for- 
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mer books this want was less ap- 
parent. In the case of Spanish 
gypsies and Barbary Jews, classes 
with which one’s acquaintance is 
slight, one was inclined to suppose 
that they might habitually talk @ la 
Borrow ; but when we find the same 
language put into the mouths of our 
own countrymen and countrywomen, 
we then see that it is George Borrow 
himself who is spokesman for all. In 
one respect, and one only, this book 
is an improvement on his last; it is 
free from that threadbare cant which 
jarred so incongruously with the 
jockeyism. 

While galloping over the dehesas 
and despoblados of Spain, he was 
wont (as we all remember) to shoe 
his horse with a text and break his 
fast with a pious ejaculation, pro- 
ducing them, bagman-like, as speci- 
mens of the article he had for sale; 
and if ever a rencontre with his 
congenial gypsies tempted him away 
from the main subject, he used to 
make up for it by inflicting a sermon 
on his readers. Now all is changed; 
he writes as if he were little better 
than one of the wicked. There was 
a time when he denounced pugilism 
as ‘brutalizing and degrading, now 
he laments its decline, and prognos- 
ticates, therefore, national defeat. 
In these, and other respects, Lavengro 
is the very antithesis of The Bible in 
Spain. Why did he not call it 
Lazarillo of Terms, or Mendoza in 
England ? 

On the other hand, the egotism of 
the writer is as conspicuous and as 
offensive as ever—all the more offen- 
sive, perhaps, because it consists 
rather in what he assumes and im- 
plies than what he says. Everybody 
marvels at his wisdom, everybody 
is influenced by his will. He treats 
the round world as if it were a 
foot-ball made for his sport. ‘His 
education,’ he tells us, ‘is perfect.’ 
‘No mean judge has pronounced 
him to be Lavengro,’ the master of 
words, the philologist and scholar, 
par excellence. We very much ques- 
tion whether his knowledge of lan- 
guages be higher in kind than that 
of a polyglott courier. A philolo- 
gist is one who studies, not lan- 
guages, but language. Mr. Borrow 
is perpetually displaying his acquain- 
tance with words, words, words! 
whether he knows anything of the 
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respective structures and mutual 
relations of this and that language, 
we have yet to learn. For all that 
appears, he is no more a philologist 
than a stone-mason is an architect. 
As to his scholarship —using the 
word in its more limited sense—and 
critical taste, take the following 
specimen,— 

i never associate Vulcan and his 
Cyclops with the idea of a forge. ... 
The truth is, they are highly unpoetical 
fellows, as well they may be, connected 
as they are with the Grecian mythology. 

First he puts Vulcan in the place 
of Hephestus (as he himself took 
the place of the other Flaming Tin- 
man), and then, without a word of 
apology, gives the lie direct to the 
unanimous assertion of mankind re- 
specting the poetical character of the 
old Greek religion. This is worthy 
of the man who exalts De Foe above 
Shakspeare and Milton, and main- 
tains that Crome (! ) was as great a 
painter as Raphael! There is an old 
Latin proverb about a cobbler, which 
may well apply to a smith or a 
tinker. By the way, how can this 
master of words justify such a bar- 
barous bit of patchwork as ‘tolerism ?” 
We hope the horse-shoes and kettles 
were better of their kind. 

Beside the ex-cathedral judgments 
vouchsafed in matters of divinity, 
philology, and criticism, we have 
abundance of little dogmatic senti- 
ments on things in general—some of 
which are too true, and others not 
quite true enough. We —_ + at 
haphazard, from ‘chap. viii. vol. i. 

In England there are neither crags 
hor mountains. 

Patience and perseverance generally 
enable mankind to overcome things 
which, at first sight, appear impos- 
sible. 

A man is not an irrational creature, 
but a reasoning being, and has something 
Within him beyond mere brutal instinct. 
The greatest victory which a man can 
achieve is over himself. 

_ * Have we not heard that line be- 
fore?’ as Mr. Puff says in the Critic. 
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Here, however, is something quite 
new, — an astronomical discovery 
made with the naked eye, and thus 
oracularly revealed to the blind 
world (Mr. Borrow is haranguing the 
planet Jupiter) :— 

Why have I always taken an interest 
in thee, O Jupiter? [How kind!] I 
know nothing about thee, save what every 
child knows, that thou art a big star, 
whose —~ light is derived from moons 

. then how sad and moping must 
life be i in mighty Jupiter, on which no sun 
ever shines, and which is never lighted 
save by pale moonbeams.—Vol. iii. chap. 
lil. 

Thus our seer reads the stars! 
Truly his eyes must be what Mr. 
Weller calls ‘a pair o’ patent double- 
million magnifying gas microscopes 
of hextra power!’ We trust that he 
will favour us with further revela- 
tions about Jupiter; for example, 
how long it is since the poor star was 
detached from the solar system, and 
whence those ‘poor pale moons’ de- 
rive their light, such as it is? 

We must now bring our remarks 
toaclose. We trust that the apparent 
vedantry and egotism of Lavengro 
es not provoked us into any ex- 
pressions which might seem to exceed 
the fair license of the reviewer. In- 
deed, we should nct have devoted so 
much space to the analysis of the 
book, did we not suppose the author 
to be capable of better things. With 
his really extensive knowledge of 
books, men, and life, he could well 
afford to divest himself of assumption 
and conceit. Leaving self out of 
view, he might write a capital pica- 
resque novel; or, if he must keep to 
his favourite subject, let him give us 
the Life of George Borrow in a plain 
unvarnished way. As it is, he has 
attempted to combine dichtung and 
wahrheit, and has produced something 
which is neither the one nor the 
other; and under the name of Laven- 


gro has presented us with a creature 


‘neither fish nor flesh’ (to use the 
beautiful words of Taliesin), but an 
impossible medley of Orland» Furioso 
and Peregrine Pickle. 





GRAVES BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


THE CEMETERY. 


wa say the brown leaves gently falling ? 
Here lie the blest. 

What say the breezes softly sighing ? 

They are at rest. 
What say the restless waves below them ? 

Keen was the fight. 
What say the bold rocks upward tow’ring ? 

Faith was their might. 
What say the purple flow’rets glowing ? 

Bravely they bled. 
What say the bright skies spreading o’er them ? 

Home for the dead. 


THE GRAVE OF THE SHIPWRECKED. 


We leave thee here alone, 
With none to weep and moan, 
Stranger, o'er thy sad doom 
Save the roaring billow, 
Thy cold death-bed’s pillow, 
And the night's dreary gloom! 


We found thee on our shore ; 

And thy rigid feature bore 
Death's pale well-known seal. 

The wind howled o’er thee, 

The crow’s beak touched thee ; 
But thou could’st not feel. 


Unknown to us thy former tale; 
Nought was there on thy visage pale 
Of glory or of shame. 
In silence we interr’d thee: 
Sadly we have given thee 
A grave without a name! 


Perhaps some dear ones watch afar, 
E’en by the light of ev’ning star, 

To welcome thee with gladness. 
And they look and say, * To-morrow,’ 
Till their eyes grow dim with sorrow, 

And hope is lost in sadness. 


Afflicted ones, lift up your eyes, 

His home is there, above the skies. 
What sleeps in dust és dust. 

But One there is, mighty to save, 

Who watches o’er his lonely grave ; 
In Him put ye your trust. 


THE IDIOT’S GRAVE. 


And would you know why thistles grow 
Upon this weed-clad grave ? 

And why ‘tis placed where north winds blow, 
And green boughs never wave ? 

She was a sickly orphan child 
Who sleeps beneath this stone ; 

Helpless and weak, this maiden mild 
Stood in the world alone. 
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An idiot girl! she was alone 
In solitude complete ; 
For e’en ‘mongst children there was none 
To make her blank p2th sweet. 
And so she wandered by the sea, 
And listen’d to the wind, 
And join’d in its wild melody, 
Singing with vacant mind. 


A burden was she to the poor, 
Who sometimes gave her bread ; 

Or let her sleep within their door, 
Half wishing she were dead. 

They made her at her needle ply, 
But much she lackéd skill ; 

And her fingers moved wearily, 
The irksome task to fill. 


‘I will not come again,’ she said, 
One morning as she went ; 

And by the sea-side onward sped, 
Till her slight strength was spent. 

Hour after hour pass’d swiftly by, 
Yet she returned not 

At night—her senseless frame to lic 
In the rough peasant’s cot. 


A fisher passing the next day, 
Espied her on the sand : 

At eve returning the same way, 
Still saw her on the strand. 
The calm tide had washed over 

Her body as it lay ; 
But the hapless idiot rover 
Resisted not its sway. 


Now on that cold and pallid face 
A smile of heav’n was seen ; 
There was no longer any trace 
Of the lorn wretch she’d been. 
Doubtless her mind had seen the light 
As her worn spirit fled : 
And on her lone and darksome night 
Her God His ray had shed. 


THE BABY'S GRAVE. 


One Sunday at the font, sweet babe, the next we laid thee here ; 
We wore no mournful black for thee, we shed no bitter tear; 
The white waves dancing gladly, and the birds with songs so gay, 
They wish’d to make us understand it was a festive day. 


The gentle Shepherd bent His gaze upon His wand’ring sheep; 

Within His arms He took that lamb; ‘ Nay, mother, do not weep: 

Around the earthly fold are wolves, but he is safe with Me. 

Shall he not come ?’—She smiled and said, ‘ With Thee, good Lord, 
with ‘Thee.’ 


H. E. 
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THE FORCE OF FICTIONS. 


| ae theory is, that a nation 1s as 
parti-coloured and as many-co- 
loured as the individual, and that 
the means which are employed to 
determine character in the one case 
are equally applicable in the other. 
Nay, that the results thus arrived 
at are more to be relied upon where 
there is a large body of men under 
scrutiny, owing to the wideness of 
our field of observation and the im- 
possibility of concealment. It is 
true that physiognomy and phreno- 
logy come to our aid in the case of 
the individual ; whereas, in the case 
of a nation, the rules of these sciences 
can have little ‘application, if any. 
Undoubtedly, some general infer- 
ences as to the intelligence and mo- 
rality of a race may be drawn, but 
neither the collective forehead nor 
the collective face of a country fur- 
nishes indications of the more special 
characteristics of the people—of that 
which sets them apart from other 
people, who are sprung from the 
- same loins as themselves, either 
wholly or partially. If we would 
investigate these, we must watch how 
the nation acts, how it thinks, and 
how it talks—what are its habits of 
thought—its prevailing sentiments, 
as uttered in its literature, its public 
meetings, and its parliaments, and 
draw our conclusions from hence 
much in the same way as we form 
our opinion of the individual from 
an expression accidentally dropped, a 
confidential letter, and an involuntary 
exhibition of feeling. 

Let us pursue this theory a bit, 
and apply it to Old England. In 
the manners and customs of our 
country we meet on the surface with 
a number of things, which are desig- 
nated Fictions, and on looking deeper 
we descry a still greater number, 
which, though not termed Fictions 
in express words, seem naturally to 
fall within that category. Some of 
these are obvious to the most super- 
ficial observer, but others are so in- 
terwoven with the mass of our 
opinions, and so incorporated with 
our very existence, that we can 
hardly abstract ourselves sufficiently 
from our prejudices to become sen- 
sible of their operation. When, 
however, our attention has been 


called to the subject of Fictions, we 
must at once be struck with the fre- 
quency of their occurrence, the 
eagerness with which they are put 
forward in argument, and the readi- 
ness with which they are acceded 
to, and with the marvellous de- 
gree of tacit influence which they 
exert over the minds of all. This 
undoubted peculiarity in our man- 
ners and customs supplies some of 
those indications, for which, agreeably 
to our theories, certain traits in our 
national character may be discovered. 
But before we hazard any conclusions, 
we will point out a few circumstances 
which are symptomatic of this idio- 
syncrasy of ours. 

When we talk of fictions, our 
thoughts at once revert to the law. 
The class of legal fictions is so large, 
and so little appreciable by unpro- 
fessional apprehensions, that it has 
become a byeword and a proverb. 
The public cannot see why in an 
action by ejectment the title to an 
estate may not be tried without the 
intervention of those two highly- 
respectable dummies, John Doe and 
Richard Roe. It feels that it is mys- 
tified, and is consequently blind to 
the convenience alleged to result from 
their interference. Some of the ar- 
cana of this mysterious action have 
been laid open to view by the author 
of Ten Thousand a-Year. The pub- 
lic should read this work, and be 
grateful for the information given to 
them, and make no further inquiries. 
There is a countless number of other 
fictions in the law—quite enough 
indeed to justify the opinion which 
is generally entertained of the omni- 
presence of fiction in that depart- 
ment of learning. But this state of 
things is hardly to be wondered at, 
when we consider the origin and 
growth of the law. Old lawyers 
built up years ago a system of rules, 
adapted to the age in which they 
lived. This system suited the exi- 
gences of the society of that day, and 
merely carried out the intentions of 
the then dominant classes. To esca 
from these rules and to circumscri 
their operation have, day after day, 
been the great object to which suc- 
ceeding lawyers have devoted their 
time and talents. Night and day 
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have they puzzled over this prob- 
lem, 2nd the result of their toils is 
the myriad of fictions which we see 
and gape at with wonder. The cun- 
ning shifts adopted, the exquisite de- 
vices employed, and thé ingenious 
way in which the letter of the rule 
is scrupulously observed while the 
substance of it is completely evaded, 
can only be appreciated by the profes- 
sional understanding. Recent enact- 
ments have decreed perpetual exile 
against certain of these children of 
the law, and those not the least bois- 
terous and wayward amongst them. 
Nor is it probable that modern legis- 
lation will come to a stop where it 
now reposes; only it recognises the 
necessity of proceeding with caution. 
One false step; and a mischief en- 
sues that can hardly be repaired, 
however speedy the retreat that is 
beaten. ‘The lay understanding of 
the present age will naturally enough 
inquire, why a machinery that is 
rusty with age, and which every one 
wishes were away, should not be 
abolished at once? And whether 
the time and ingenuity, which has 
been spent in the attempt to stultify 
arule, could not have been better 
employed in the endeavour to set up 
a more convenient one in its place ? 
Oh, thoughtless generation! do you 
think it possible that the Rome, 
which has taken nine centuries to 
build, can safely be pulled down in 
a day, or a year, or perhaps a cen- 
tury? Imagine a thousand of the 
most practised and astutest intellects 
in England poring over your new 
piece of legislation, and tremble. 

Under the term ‘ Usages of the 
House’ we shall find an amusing 
instance or two of the ‘ shadowy and 
unsubstantial’ stare us in the face. 
A very well-known one is the rule 
about the admission of strangers. 
We are all aware, when we procure 
an order for the gallery, that we are 
only admitted by sufferance, and if 
we doubted the fact, the high bear- 
ing of the officials would soon con- 
vince us of it; yet we should hardly 
think that we rendered ourselves 
liable to arrest. But such is the 
purport of the Sessional Order of 
the House, which directs the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms 

From time to time to take into custody 
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any stranger or strangers that he shall 
see or be informed of to be in the house 
or gallery, while the House or any com- 
mittee of the whole House is sitting, and 
that no person so taken into custody be 
discharged out of custody without the 
special order of the House. And it is 
also ordered, that no members of this 
House do presume to bring any stranger 
into the house or gallery thereof whilst 
the House is sitting. 

How seeming hard! John Thomas, 
who has got an honourable mem- 
ber’s order for the common gallery ; 
the more select description of John 
Thomas, who has secured a seat in 
the Speaker’s gallery; and the gen- 
tlemen of the press, who are ad- 
mitted professionally; are all and 
every of them, jointly and severally, 
liable to be led away in the custody 
of a parliamentary official: and yet 
this londihie is so very fictitious, 
that it consists merely of so many 
dead letters. Again, the announce- 
ment in the Gazetie that the honour- 
able Member for Stockington has 
accepted the Stewardship of Her 
Majesty’s Chiltern Hundreds fur- 
nishes all of us once in our lives 
with a source of wonderment. First, 
it is a great question where these 
famous hundreds lie; and a still 
greater one, why so honourable a 
man as the M.P. for Stockington 
should accept the stewardship, and 
his seat be declared vacant in conse- 
quence. We conjecture that the 
dignity must be very ample, even if 
the emoluments are not Jarge; and 
how considerable is our disappoint- 
ment when we learn that this office 
survives but in name, and is merely 
a side-door for members to get rid 
of their honours with grace. The 
Commons’ Journals record one in- 
stance of a member who vacated his 
seat without accepting this venera- 
ble office. That member was the 
late poet-laureate.* He was elected 
for Downton during his absence on 
the Continent in 1826 ; and, all un- 
willing of this side-door, or of his 
obligation to use it, wrote to the 
Speaker a letter stating that he had 
not the qualification of estate required 
by law. We can fancy the well- 
bred surprise with which Mr. Speaker 
read the letter. 

These are obvious instances of a 
class of fictions which were once 


* 82 Commons’ Journals, 28, 108. 
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substantial realities, but which, little 
by little, have dwindled away and 
lost their significance, till they have 
become what we now see them. 
Harmless shadows they are too; 
only now and then raising a smile, 
when their former and their present 
import are placed in strong contrast 
by the conjuncture of events. The 
only circumstance relating to them 
that awakens our curiosity is, that 
they should so long have survived 
their maturity, and that their very 
visible dotage should not have been 
arrested by death. Their vitality 
would seem like that of the oak, 
which preserves the outward shape 
of its trunk long after its heart has 
decayed away. 

We now turn to the consideration 
of another class of fictions,—a much 
more important and more diversified 
branch,—those which enter into the 
composition of our ideas, into our 
habits of thought, and into our lead- 
ing sentiments. How does England 
show in this respect? We believe 
that fictitious entities havea wide field 
for their operations and combinations 
in her social, political, and even re- 
ligious system. ‘The same spirit 
which prompts her highest council to 
prohibit a bill of divorce to be read 
unless there be a proviso in the bill 
against the intermarriage of the of- 
fending parties, and at the same time 
urges them to strike out this proviso 
when the bill reaches committee, 
manifests itself in various ways 
throughout her whole character more 
than at first sight appears. 

Society in its restricted sense—we 
mean that sense in which we predicate 
of it good or bad don, vulgarity or 
fashionableness — betrays, to our 
thinking, unmistakeable indications 
of a stratification of fictions. The re- 
lations that really subsist between 
the sexes (as to their justness or un- 
justness we say nothing) hardly 
seem to bear out that punctilious 
gallantry, that verbiage of compli- 
ment, and that counterfeit delicacy, 
which is observable to the right and 
to the left of us. Regent Street 
bears witness to the influence of 
something a little fictitious in the 
state of society. The advertising 

ublic are indubitably aware of the 
act. The house that informs us of 
the large stock of ‘ complimentary 
mourning’ on hand is, doubtless, sen- 
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sible that, whatever reality may sub- 
sist in the ‘ complimentary’ part of 
the garb, the ‘ mourning’ has founda- 
tion in every respect ideal. Indeed, 
so many are the indications offered 
by society, as we see it, that we 
should exceed the limits we heave 
proposed to ourselves did we more 
than allude to them. 

In the examination of our political 
system we come upon a notable fic- 
tion,—a fine, full-grown, magni- 
ficently-developed specimen of its 
class, in the shape of a constitutional 
king. What people but the British 
could have formed such a beautiful 
conception, much less have endowed 
it with life? Greece and Rome never 
had the remotest notion that such a 
being could possibly be created. 
America has repudiated it. In vain 
have the continental nations of Eu- 
rope attempted to introduce its simi- 
litude. The English people, ani- 
mated with the venerable flame of 
loyalty, yet sensitively jealous of 
any encroachments on their liberties, 
have alone succeeded in embodying 
a monarchical entity, which at once 
secures their independence and flat- 
ters their instinctive veneration of 
the person of their sovereign. The 
growth of this marvellous creature, 
in whose person are reconciled two 
principles to all appearance repug- 
nant, is one of the most curious mat- 
ters in our history,—we might al- 
most say, the sum of it. And so ac- 
curately does this ideal reality cor- 
respond with the national sentiments, 
that revolutions abroad only make 
us cling closer to it, and changes at 
home only augment the homage that 
we pay to its living representative. 

It would seem that the decision to 
which the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council has come, in the recent 
case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, has added another to the already 
large family of fictions. As the ques- 
tion of orthodoxy isleft undecided, the 
uniformity of the Anglican Church 
is reduced apparently to a negation: 
or rather, we should say, that the de- 
claration thus made of what the law 
is—for to this does the decision 
amount—has corroborated an opinion 
which has been long abroad, but 
which till now has never been 
brought to a decisive issue; that the 
Anglican Church allows of two dis- 
tinct interpretations being put upon 
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its formularies, and embraces among 
its members the champions of both. 
As the case now stands, though the 
Bishop of Exeter be orthodox, yet is 
not Mr. Gorham heretical; and 
though Mr. Gorham be orthodox, 

et is not his lordship heretical. 

hat part of the laity who were not 
mixed up with the litigation were 
ever inclined to think, that the much- 
argued consent of the English Church 
was nothing but a fiction; and now 
the law, after a careful and laborious 
investigation of its meaning, is found 
to say as much. For seeing that a 
difference of opinion, as important as 
that which questions the operation ofa 
sacrament, is wholly insufficient to ex- 
clude the one or the other party from 
the oflice of teacher in the Church, 
it follows that consent has actually 
ceased to exist, except we construe 
that term as an agreement to differ. 
But though censure amongst its 
members can no longer be predi- 
cated of the Establishment, yet are 
we precluded, by the advice just of- 
fered to the Crown on the part of 
the Privy Council, from adjudging a 
dissent. The Anglican Church com- 
prehends in its circle two parties, 
who therefore cannot think alike, 
and yet do not think apart. It is a 
bivium—a place where two roads 
meet. This has been declared in 
open council. Henceforth orthodoxy 
is bifurcated ; that is, properly speak- 
ing, there is no orthodoxy. ‘The nu- 
merous body of people who adhere 
to the Establishment could never 
settle amongst themselves what or- 
thodoxy is; but the law of the land 
could fix upon a certain definite class 
of opinions, as comprehended under 
that word. And even were the ques- 
tion decided in somewhat of an arbi- 
trary manner, it would still be a 
landmark amid the multiplicity of 
conflicting opiniouns—an Eddystone 
lighthouse, to point out the existence 
of shoals and quicksands, though 
itself built upon a sunken rock. In 
the present case the law has been 
appealed to, and what does it pro- 
mulgate? That there is no ortho- 
doxy, rightly so called, but a species 
of belief peculiar to the Church of 
England, and recognized by the wis- 
dom that founded it—a doxy sui 
generis, that may not improperly be 
te:med an orthodoxy with two tails, 
or a diplodory—to coin a word— 
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which affirms the co-existence of two 
separate beliefs, while it expresses no 
dogma as to the truth of either. Is 
then our suggestion wrong, that this 
judgment of the Privy Council has 
added one more to the family- of 
fictions ? or rather, has expanded 
into a positive fact the opinion 
which had already begun to take 
root in the public mind. In the 
decision itself, there are doubtless 
some who find only grounds for 
dissatisfaction. It is told us that 
the really important question is 
evaded—that Truth cannot be dou- 
ble-faced, and that here ‘ What is 
Truth? is left undetermined—that a 
fiction in its stead, highly detrimental 
to the Church and its interests, is 
fastened upon the public mind. But, 
really, if those who see reasons for 
grave opposition in this declaration 
of the law would look with a fa- 
vourable eye upon the theory of 
fictions; if they would recognize the 
practical value of a determination, 
which excludes multifarious error 
while it leaves the question of abso- 
lute truth undecided; they would, 
we feel sure, calmly and quietly ac- 
quiesce in the turn that the matter 
has taken. It may be true: that a 
fiction requires a sacrifice on the part 
of logic; nay, it may, perhaps, be 
hardly reconcileable with the mere 
ordinary perceptions of our nature. 
But this is amply compensated for 
by its wholesome operation upon the 
public mind. It is a piece of ma- 
chinery well constructed to suit the 
present position of affairs. The ma- 
nufacturer may assume that his ma- 
chine has a durability co- existent 
with society : the workmen may find 
that it does their work, or at least 
have not yet discovered any defi- 
ciency therein. ‘The engineer, who 
understands the nature of the ma- 
chine and the relation between its 
arts, and its adaptability to an en- 
arged scale of prsduction, will know 
where subsists the wrong principle 
which threatens its permanency, and 
makes its existence a mere question 
of time. But then it is the engineer 
who knows all this—the skilful man, 
the reasoner, maybe the theorist. 
The machine is working all the 
time that he is thinking about 
it; and this, we take it, is the 
main point. And so with refer- 
ence to this much-talked- of trial, 
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we would submit that the matter be 
suffered to rest where the judgment 
of the Privy Council has left it. 
Because the law has stated that to 
be a fiction which all spectators, 
even previously to the public an- 
nouncement, had a strong conviction 
was such, should we allow ourselves 
to disturb a decision which seems so 
eminently to accord with the pre- 
vailing sentiment? Is the author- 
ization of an opinion—the circum- 
stance that it has been put down in 
black and white, and made into a 
fact—to set us upon the labour-in- 
vain project of subverting a state of 
things that is agreeable to the con- 
stitution of the public mind? We 
surmised the fact before. ‘The law 
merely renders its existence indis- 
putable. The co-dissent doctrine 
worked well while it only rested in 
surmises. Have we reason to be- 
lieve that it will operate less bene- 
ficially now that it 1s promulgated to 
be the law of the land as established 
by our ancestors? Such a result 
would be strangely contradictory to 
the national character. Law by itself 
has considerable weight with us, but, 
when backed by the names of our 
ancestors, it is impregnable. We 
would, then, endeavour to dissuade 
the logician and the thinker from 
urging upon the unwilling mind of 
the British public those arguments 
that may start up to impugn the 
wisdom of our ancestors. There may 
be something unsatisfactory in the 
doctrine as laid down ; there may be 
an inconsistency between the idea 
that it raises and other ideas that 
have, and ever have had, universal 
assent; there may be a logical ab- 
surdity or two in the way of rightly 
comprehending it; but gu ‘importe? 
It is clearly a view that harmonizes 
with our habits and prejudices, and 
a pabulum eminently suited to our 
digestions. Considering, however, a 
slight disposition which has mani- 
fested itselfin either party to excom- 
municate the other, it is not likely 
that their champions will have tender 
compassion upon a fiction which has 
so audaciously obtruded itself upon 
the public notice, though they might, 
perhaps, have acquiesced tacitly in 
it before it got upon the tongues of 
men. 

Even from this brief exhibition of 
certain of our national manners and 
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sentiments it may be gathered, that 
Fictions are a powerful body in point 
of number, and exercise a consider- 
able sway over the British public. 
They sit enthroned in our minds, 
like the king of the good old times— 
those model times —in all the unap- 
proachable majesty of divine right. 
Indeed so absolute is the empire 
which they hold over us, that we can 
hardly bring ourselves to believe 

that after all they are only the work 
of men’s hands. Our forefathers 
created them, and we have wor- 
shipped them. Because they have a 
noble lineage, and trace up to times 
beyond the memory of man, we 
clothe them with the attributes of 
power and address them in the lan- 
guage of idolatry. It is true that the 
light cavalry of Reform has dashed 
in amongst them and thinned their 
ranks ; still they who have survived 
continue to array themselves in great 
number and in good force. How far 
they will be able to resist the attacks 
of future innovators will depend very 
much upon the temper of the British 
public at the time the attack is made. 
England, like the rest of the world, 
has its periodical fits of reform ; and 
John Bull, with a singular infidelity 
to his native character, becomes an 
Iconoclast. Now what does the class 
of phenomena under discussion in- 
dicate? What conclusions may be 
drawn from thence as to the nature 
of the British character? It adds to 
the evidence, already extensive, of 
our strong national love of what is 
recommended by the practice of our 
ancestors —a species of love, which, 
like the loves of the poets, admits 
some strange perversions in the 
meaning of the words ‘age’ and 
‘ youth,’ * wisdom’ and ‘inexperience.’ 
We must be addicted to antiquity 
when we give no other reason for 
retaining an obsolete usage than 
this, that it has the sanction of our 
forefathers. In this respect we do not 
stand unsupported by the example of 
other nations. The old Romans were 
the victims of this soft passion almost 
as much as ourselves. Their writers 
and orators lost no opportunity to 
din their ears with the sonorous ap- 
pellation ‘majores;’ and no doubt 
the venerable name often served the 
purposes of those who employed it: 
perhaps it may not entirely have 
been lost upon those of the moderns, 
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whose youth has been spent in clas- 
sical studies. From this reverence of 
antiquity are derived all those feel- 
ings which originate conservatism. 
The innovation that we deprecate 
at first, we feel a hatred of at last. 
And an usage that has descended to 
us with our patrimony, and has been 
associated with our earliest recollec- 
tions, we grow by degrees to look 
upon as irrevocable. Things con- 
stituted become things stereotyped ; 
and reform and revolution are hope- 
lessly confounded together as if they 
were interchangeable terms. Still, 
conservative as the national mind is, 
there is scarcely a conservative indi- 
vidual amongst us who, if he is hurt, 
will not cry out lustily, and make 
himself heard. He may not, perhaps, 
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plaints of his neighbours, especially 
if he is separated from them by dif- 
ferences of birth, of education, and 
of means. But when the boot pinches 
the eccentricity of the genuine Brit- 
ish animal is shown in this way, 
that he rarely gets rid of the boot 
altogether, but chooses to cut open 
its sides and let his cramped parts 
out, and so make an unsightly boot 
of it. A further peculiarity the phe- 
nomena we have just been consider- 
ing seem clearly to point out,—that 
the national mind is characterized by 
a decided amiability. We think we 
may lay this flattering unction to 
our souls, and with it, too, the assur- 
ance that we have not a few of the 
weaknesses which are appropriate to 
that interesting qualification. 


so readily sympathize with the com- 
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HE following is an inedited letter of the celebrated author of The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. It is addressed to his friend M. D’Eyver- 
dun (who was at that time at Leipsig), and has lately been found among 
a mass of papers in the house which M. D'Eyverdun possessed at Lau- 
sanne, and where Mr. Gibbon resided several years. 


London, May 7th, 1776. 
To M. D'Eyverdun, at Leipsig, 

My long silence towards you has been occasioned (if I have properly 
analyzed what has lately passed in my mind) by different reasons. During 
the summer there was indolence and procrastination: since the opening of 
parliament the necessity of finishing my book, and at the same time of sub- 
duing America. I have been involved in a multitude of public, private, and 
literary business, such as I had never experienced in the whole course of my 
life. ‘The materials of my correspondence have gradually accumulated, and 
despairing of being able to say anything, I have wisely finished by saying 
nothing. Meantime, it is not necessary to inform my dear reader that I love 
him just as much as if I had written to him every week. 

Where, then, shall I begin this letter? Can this question be put to a 
man who has just published his book? I shall speak of myself, and I shall 
enjoy the pleasure which renders the conversation of friends so delightful,— 
the pleasure of talking of one’s self with somebody who will take an interest 
in the subject. It is true | should greatly prefer conversing with you, 
walking backwards and forwards in my library, where I could, without 
blushing, make to you all the confessions which my vanity might prompt. 
But at this lamentable distance from London to Leipsig we cannot do with- 
out a confidant, and the paper might one day disclose the little secrets which 
I am obliged to confide to you. 

You know that the first volume of The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire has had the most complete success, and the most flattering to 
the author. But I must take up the matter a little further back. I do not 
know whether you recollect that I had agreed with my bookseller for an 
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edition of 500 copies. This was a very moderate number; but I wished to 
learn the taste of the public, and to reserve to myself the opportunity of soon 
making, in a second edition, all the changes which the observations of critics 
and my own reflections might suggest. We had come, perhaps, to the 
twenty-fifth sheet, when my publisher and my printer, men of sense and 
taste, began to perceive that the work in question might be worth something, 
and that the said 500 copies would not suffice for the demands of the British 
readers. They stated their reasons to me, and very humbly, but very 
earnestly, begged me to permit 500 more to be printed. I yielded to their 
entreaties, not, however, without fearing that the younger brothers of my 
numerous family might be condemned to an inglorious old age, in the ob- 
seurity of some warehouse. Meantime the printing went on ; and, in spite of 
paternal affection, 1 sometimes cursed the attention which I was obliged to 
pay to the education of my children, to cure them of the little defects which 
the negligence of their preceptors had suffered to pass without correcting 
them. 

At length, in the month of February, I saw the decisive hour arrive, 
and I own to you that it was not without some sort of uneasiness. I knew 
that my book was good, but I would have had it excellent ; I could not rely 
on my own judgment, and I feared that of the public,—that tyrant who 
often destroys in an instant the fruit of ten years’ labour. At length, on the 
16th of February, I gave myself to the universe, and the universe—that is to 
say, a small number of English readers—received me with open arms. Ina 
fortnight the whole edition was so completely exhausted that not a single 
copy was left. Mr. Cadell (my publisher) proposed to me to publish a second 
edition of 1000 copics, and in a few days he saw reason to beg me to allow 
him to print 1500 copies. It will appear at the beginning of next month ; and 
he already ventures to promise me that it will be sold before the end of the 
year, and that he shall be obliged to importune me a third time. The 
volume—a handsome quarto—costs a guinea in boards; it has sold, as my 
publisher expresses it, like a sixpenny pamphlet on the affairs of the day. 

I have hitherto contented inyself with stating the fact, which is the least 
equivocal testimony in favour of the History. It is said that a horse alone 
does not flatter kings when they think fit to mount him; might we not add, 
that the bookseller is the only person who does not flatter authors when 
they take it into their heads to appear in print? But you conceive that 
from a small number of eager readers one always finds means to catch 
praises, and for my part, I own to you that I am very fond of these praises; 
those of women of rank, especially when they are young and handsome, 
though not of the greatest weight, amuse me infinitely. I have had the 
good fortune to please some of these persons, and the ancient History of 

our learned friend has succeeded with them like a fashionable novel. Now 
ear what Robertson says in a letter which was not designed to fall into my 
hands :— 

I have read (says he) Mr. Gibbon’s History with great attention, and with sin- 
gular pleasure. It is a work of great merit. We find in it that sagacity of research, 
without which an author does not merit the name of an historian. His narrative is 
clear and interesting ; his style is elegant and vigorous, sometimes rather too la- 
boured, and, perhaps, studied: but these defects are amply compensated by the 
beauty of the language, and sometimes by a rare felicity of expression. 

Now listen attentively to poor David Hume :— 

After having read with impatience and avidity the first volume of your History, I 
feel the same impatience to thank you for your interesting present ; and to express to 
you the satisfaction which this production has afforded me, under the several points 
of view, of the dignity of the style, the extent of your researches, the profound man- 
ner in which the subject is treated. This work is entitled to the highest esteem. 
You will feel pleasure, as I do myself, from hearing that all the men of letters in this 
city (Edinburgh) agree in admiring your work, and in desiring the continuation of it. 


Do you know, too, that the Tacitus and Livy of Scotland have been 
useful to me in more ways than one. Our good English folk had long 
lamented the superiority which these historians had acquired; and as 
national prejudices are kept up at a small expense, they have eagerly raised 
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their unworthy countryman by their acclamations to a level with these great 
men. Besides, Ihave had the good fortune to avoid the shoal which is the 
most dangerous in this country. A historian is always to a certain degree 
a political character, and every reader according to his private opinion seeks 
in the most remote ages the sentiments of the historian upon kings and 
governments. A minister, who is a great friend to the prerogatives of the 
crown, has complimented me on my having everywhere professed the 
soundest doctrines. 

Mr. Walpole, on the other hand, and my Lord Camden, both partisans 
of liberty, and even ofa republic, are persuaded that I am not far from their 
ideas. ‘This is a proof, at least, that I have observed a fair neutrality. 

Let us now look at the reverse of the medal, and inspect the means which 
Heaven has thought fit to employ to humble my pride. Would you think, 
my dear sir, that injustice has been carried so far as to attack the purity of 
my faith? The cry of the bishops, and of a great number of ladies equall 
respectable for their age and understanding, has been raised against me. It 
has been maintained, that the last two chapters of my pretended History are 
only a satire on the Christian religion—a satire the more dangerous as it is 
concealed under a veil of moderation and impartiality ; and that the emissary 
of Satan, after having long amused his readers with a very agreeable tale, 
insensibly leads them into the infernal snare. You perceive all the horror 
of this accusation, and will easily understand that T shall oppose only a 
respectful silence to the clamours of my enemies. 

And the Translation? Will you soon cause me to be read and burnt in 
the rest of Europe? After a short suspension, the reasons for which it is 
useless to detail, I recommenced sending the sheets as they issued from the 
press. They went regularly by way of Géttingen, where M. Sprengel has, 
doubtless, taken care to forward them to you; so that the whole of the 
English original must have been long since in pour hands. What use have 
you made of it? Is the translation finished? When and where do you 
intend it shall appear? I cannot help fearing accidents that may have 
happened by the way, and still more apprehending your indolence or 
forgetfulness ; and the more so, as I have learnt from several quarters that 
you are engaged in the translation of some German work. Notwithstanding 
my silence, you might have informed me of the state of things ; at all events, 
you have not a moment to lose, for the Duke de Choiseul, who is quite 
delighted with my work, has signified to Mr. Walpole his intentions to have 
it translated as soon as possible. I believe I have put a stop to this design, 
by assuring him that your translation was in the press at Leipsig ; but we 
cannot long answer for events, and it would be equally unpleasant to be 
anticipated by a bel esprit of Paris, or by a mancuvre of an Amsterdam 
bookseller. 

This is a pretty decent letter; I know, however, that you ought not to 
give me credit for it, because it is all about myself. I have a thousand other 
things to tell you, and as many questions to ask you. Depend on another 
letter in a week. Fear nothing, I swear by holy friendship; and my oath 
will not remain without effect. 

Ever yours, 
‘ Ep. Grazon. 
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ISCHL. 


(* all my pleasant days, three days 
I specially remember ; 

A three days’ journey in a chaise ; 
Three days in one September ; 


Which we, at danger unappalled, 
From Salzburg did determine 

To spend in Arcady (‘tis called 
Stieunenent in German). 


Those days have ledgers to themselves 
Of extra folio vellum, 

And stand upon the foremost shelves 
Within my cerebellum. 


For that blest land of Arcady 
(Salzkammergut in German) 
Has tongues, indeed, in every tree, 

In every stone a sermon ; 


And books in every running brook ; 
Nay, if it were not cruel, 

In its toads’ heads, were you to look, 
T'll lay you'd find a jewel. 


And still, whene’er I yield my eye 
To Memory’s brisk officials, 

Straight London’ssmokeisIschl’ssky, 
And London’s scenes are Ischl’s. 


Again in ecstasy I float 
On Hallstadt’s glassy basin, 
Which lordly Dachstein bathes his 
foot, 
And views his stony face in ; 
The rocks spring up, as with a shout ; 
The vales run on before me ; 
The light wind blows, the flowers 
shine out, 
The beech and fir hang o’er me; 


Through rattling stones, against the 


sky, 
The md or heifer scrambles ; 
Like school broke loose, the streams 
rush by 
To their eternal gambols ; 


A thousand sights, like swarming bees, 
At once come thick and thronging, 


And fill my heart with thoughts of 


peace 
And blissful dreamy longing. 
By heaven! I hardly can believe 
It was mere rock or river 
That thus can make my bosom heave, 
My eyelid fill and quiver! 
No touch of flesh and blood? no 
word 
Or voice of human singer ? ~* “2 
Through all these glorious strains no 
chord 
That's struck by human finger ? 


Is there no verse, no stirring tale, 
No sad or tender story 

To light the mountain and the vale 
With Love, or Faith, or Glory ? 


Or have I left some friend behind ? 
Or met, some fairy creek in, 

The eyes in which we seem to find 
A thing we have been seeking ? 


The chambermaid ?—She wore a 
front, 
And was a plain young woman ; 
The miller’s wife, who rowed the punt, 
Was nothing superhuman. 


The guide, and he who drove the flies, 

Were worthy men a pair of, 

But no ‘Knight Templars in disguise ; 
At least, that I'm aware of. 


No: all in all is Nature here ; 
But oh, where she can carve 
Such feasts as these for eye and ear, 
The heart can hardly starve. 


At Gmunden, where the trembling 
Traun 
Finds from the lake an outlet — 
A neat, white- walled, green - shut - 
tered town— 
Tis there we got a cutlet. 


(Oh what a home that lake would be 
For water-nymph or merman!) 

I bid farewell to Arcady 
(Salzkammergut in German). 


I take to steamer and to train, 
And make my way to Dover; 
And now I’m in the world again— 
My three days’ trance is over ;— 


This world again of painted lead, 
And dingy, dirty bubbles ; 

Of idle cakes and sweet-earned bread, 
Dull jests and comic troubles ; 


Of lies, and truths as bad as lies, 
Of tragedies and farces, 

And folk who gravely clap their eyes 
Tothe wrong end of their glasses ;— 


This world of noise and windy talk, 
Of newspapers and squabbling,— 
Where none may take his ease and 

walk, 
But all is skip or hobbling,— 


Where rascals rob, and gossips maul, 
And canting humbugs mad one ; 
This vulgar world ;—yet, after all, 
Perhaps ‘tis not a bad at : 
» Ir. 












IM voices haunt me from the 

past —for the dream of life is 
dreamed, and may now be revealed ; 
the dreamer is loitering on the Bier 
Path leading to the green grass 
mounds, whence mouldering hands 
seem to point upwards and say, 
* Look thy last on the blue skies, and 
come rest with us.’ 

I have no happy childhood to 
recall ; for I began to think so early, 
that pain and thought are linked 
together. I had a father, and a 
sister two years my senior; and our 
home was a small cottage, surrounded 
by a flower-garden, on the outskirts 
of a town, w here the chime of church- 
bells was distinctly heard. These 
are sweet, romantic associations; but 
‘ garden flowers,’ and ‘silvery chimes,’ 
and ‘childhood’s home,’ are words 
which awaken no answering chord 
in my heart for Reality was stern, 
and Fancy wove no fabric of fairy 
texture wherewith to cover the naked 
truth. 

My mother died when I was born ; 
and my father was a thin pale man, 
always wrapped in flannels about the 
head and throat, and moving slowly 
with the aid of a stick. He never 
breakfasted with us— we were kept 
in the kitchen, to save firing—but he 
caine down late in the forenoon, and 
when it was warm and sunshiny he 
would take a gentle stroll into the 
fields, never townwards. We dined 
at a late hour, and there were always 
delicacies for my father ; and after 
dinner he sat over his wine, smoking 
cigars and reading the newspapers, 
till it was time to go to bed. He 
took little notice of Gabrielle or me, 
except to command silence, or to 
send us for anything he wanted. 
There were two parlours in the cot- 
tage, one at each side of the door ; 
the furniture was scanty and mean, 
and the parlour on the left-hand side 
never had a fire in it, for my father 
always inhabited the other. It was 
bitter cold for Gabrielle and me in this 
left-hand room during the winter, for 
we were often turned in there to 
amuse ourselves; our sole domestic—— 
an ancient Irish servitor, retained by 
my father solely on account of her 
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culinary accomplishments — never 
admitted us poor shivering girls into 
the kitchen when she was “cooking, 
for, said Nelly,— 

‘If I am teased or narvous I shall, 
maybe, spoil the dinner, and then 
our Lady save us from the masther’s 
growl.’ 

No one ever came near us—we 
seemed utterly neglected, and our 
very existence unknown. The house 
was redolent with the fumes of 
tobacco, and the garden where we 
played was a wilderness of weeds— 
amongst which roses bloomed in 
summer, and Gabrielle and I watched 
for their coming with delight: those 
summer roses, on the great tangled 
bushes, were surely more beautiful 
to usthan to other and more fortu- 
nate children—we gathered and pre- 
served each leaf as it fell, and never 
was fragrance so delicious! 

Now it may naturally be supposed, 
that from ignorance our impressions 
were not painful ; but from the time 
when [ first began to notice and 
comprehend, [ also began to bitterly 
feel our condition, and Gabrielle felt 
it far more than I did. We knew 
that we were half-starved, half-clad, 
neglected, unloved creatures, and that 
our parent was.a personification of 
Selfishness. We saw other children 
prettily dressed, walking past with 
their mothers or nurses—or trotting 
to school, healthful and happy; and 
our hearts yearned to be like them— 
yearned for a mother’s kiss! Ga- 
brielle was habitually silent and 
proud, though often passionate when 
we were at “play t together ; but the 


outburst was soon over, and she 
hugged me again directly. I early 


learnt to dislike all ugly things from 
gazing on her—her beauty was of a 
kind to dazzle a child--she was so 
brilliantly fair and colourless, with 
clustering golden hair falling to her 
waist, and large soft blue eyes, which 
always made me think of heaven and 
the angels; for, thanks to His mercy, 
I knew of them when I was yet a 
child. 

Of course we were unacquainted 
with our father’s history as we after- 
wards heard it. He was of a decayed 
x 
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but noble family, and —alas! it is 
a commonplace tale—he had ruined 
his fortunes and broken his wife’s 
heart by gambling. Worse even 
than this, he was irretrievably dis- 
graced and lost to society, having 
been detected as a cheat; and broken 
down in every sense of the word, 
with a trifling annuity only to sub- 
sist on, he lived, as I remember him, 
pampered, luxurious, and utterly for- 
getful of all save Self. And, oh! 
God grant there be none—poor or 
rich, high or low——-who can repeat 
the sacred name of ‘ father’ as I do, 
without an emotion of tenderness, 
without the slightest gossamer thread 
of love or respect twined around the 
memory to bind the parental bene- 
diction thereto. 

Nelly had followed our deceased 
mother from her native isle, for she 
too was Irish, and clung to our 
father, ministering to his habits and 
tastes, a good deal, I believe, for our 
sakes, and to keep near us. She 
Was a coarse woman; and, unlike 
her race in general, exhibited but 
few outward demonstrations of at- 
tachment. When her work was 
done in the evening she sometimes 
taught us the alphabet and to spell 
words of three letters; the rest we 
mastered for ourselves, and taught 
each other, and so in process of time 
we were able to read. The like with 
writing: Nelly pointed out the ru- 
diments, and Gabrielle, endowed 
with magical powers of swift per- 
ception, speedily wrought out lessons 
both for herself and me. The only 
books in the house were a cook- 
ery- book; a spelling-book which 
Nelly borrowed; a great huge His- 
tory of England, which formed her 
usual footstool; and an ancient, 
equally large, Bible, full of quaint 
pictures. Would that I had the 
latter blessed volume bound in gold 
now, and set with diamonds! <A 
new epoch opened in my life. I 
had already thought, now [ under- 
stood ; and the light divine dawned 
on my soul as Nelly, the humble 
instrument of grace, in simple words 
explained all that was wanting: for 
our faith is very simple, notwith- 
standing the ineffable glories of Jesus 
and redemption. I dreamed by night 
of Jesus and of angels, and of shep- 
herds watching their flocks ‘all seated 
on the ground ;’ and I used io ask 
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Nelly if she did not think an angel 
must be just like Gabrielle, with 
shining wings, certainly? But Nelly 
would say that Miss Gabrielle was 
too proud for an angel, and never 
likely to become one unless she liked 
her Bible better ; and it was too true 
that my darling sister had not the 
same love for holy things that I had 
then. She liked to read of Queen 
Bess and bluff King Hal; but when 
we found our way to a church, and 
heard the chanting, her emotions far 
surpassed mine, and she sobbed out- 
right. At length Gabrielle, who had 
been pondering many days without 
speaking, confided to me her deter- 
mination to ask our father to send us 
to school. 

‘Why should I not.sask him, 
Ruth? she said. ‘I wonder we 
never thought of it before—only he 
is always poorly, or smoking, or 
drinking.’ 

I observed her beautiful lip curl 
as she spoke in a contemptuous tone, 
and [ thought that Jesus taught not 

0; but I feared to speak—so | wept, 
and knelt down alone and prayed 
for my sister. 

Gabrielle did ask him, and my 
father laid down his paper, and took 
the cigar from his mouth, gazing in 
dull amazement at the speaker; but 
I saw his gaze become more carnest 
and observant as he said,— 

‘Why, girl, how old are you?” 

‘I was thirteen last month,’ re- 
plied Gabrielle. 

‘You are a monstrous tall girl of 
your age, then, I declare; and you 
have learnt to read from Nelly, 
haven't you?” 

‘Yes, we have, was the quiet 
reply; ‘but we wish to learn some- 
thing more than that.’ 

‘Then you must go to some cha- 
rity school, miss, for I have no money 
to pay for such nonsense: you can 
read and write and sew, and what 
more would you have? Pass the 
claret nearer, and reach me those 
cigars; and take yourselves off, for 
my head is splitting.’ 

I must draw a veil over Gabrielle’s 
passion when we were alone. 

“it is not for myself only that I 
sorrow,’ she exclaimed, as her sobs 


subsided ; ‘but you, poor, little, deli- 


cate thing, with your lameness, what 
is to become of you in the big world 
if you are left alone ? You cannot 
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be a servant ; and what are we to do 
without education? for Nelly has 
told me our father’s income dies with 
him.’ 

Her expressions were incoherent ; 
and when I tried to comfort her, by 
assurances that the blessed Saviour 
eared for the fatherless, she turned 
away and left me. So ended the 
first and last application to our 

nt. 

When I remember Gabrielle’s ca- 
reer from that period to her sixteenth 
year, I much marvel at the precocity 
of intellect she exhibited, and the 
powers of mind with which she was 
endowed. We had no money to 
procure books——no means to purchase 
even the common necessaries of cloth- 
ing, which too often made us ashamed 
to appear in church. But suddenly 
Gabrielle seemed to become a woman, 
and I her trusting child. She was 
silent and cold; but not sullen or 
cold to me, though her mouth became 
compressed as if from bitter thought, 
and never lost that expression again, 
save when she smiled. Oh, that 
sunny smile of radiant beauty! I see 
it now—I see it now! I tried to 
win her, by coaxing and fondling, to 
read the Holy Book; but Gabrielle 
said we were outcasts, and deserted 
by God. When I heard that my 
wan cheeks burned with indignation, 
and I exclaimed, ‘ You are wicked to 
say so; but Gabrielle was not angry, 
for tears stood in her eyes as she 
fixed them on me, whispering,— 

‘ Poor little cripple—sweet, gentle, 
loving sister —the angels that whis- 
per these good things to you pass me 
over. I hear them not, Ruth.’ 

‘Sister, sister, they speak and you 
will not hear: do you think the 
stupid lame Ruth is favoured beyond 
the clever, the beautiful, the noble 
Gabrielle ?” 

Then with an outburst of passion- 
ate love she would take me in her 
arms, and weep long and bitterly. 
I knew that I could not enter into 
the depths of her feelings, but I com- 
prehended her haughty bearing and 
scornful glances; for the neighbours 
looked at us pitifully, and Gabrielle 
writhed beneath it: child as she was, 
there was something awful and grand 
in her lonely majesty of demeanour. 
Her self-denying, constant devotion, 
towards me—often ailing and pining 
as I was—I repaid by an affection 


which I am sure is quite different 
from that entertained by sisters hap- 
pily placed for each other: Gabrielle 
was as mother and sister, and friend 
and nurse, and playmate, all in one 
to me. She, and the bright young 
roses in our neglected garden, were 
the only two beautiful creations I 
had ever seen. It was well for me, 
in my childish simplicity, that 1 knew 
not the wreck of mind --the waste of 
brilliant powers for want of cultiva- 
tion —of which Gabrielle was the 
victim; but she knew it, brooded 
over it, and the festering poison of 
hatred and contempt changed her 
innocent, affectionate nature, towards 
all created things, except her own 
and only sister. 

We never wearied of listening to 
Nelly’s accounts of the former gran- 
deur of our maternal ancestors, in- 
termixed with wild legends of chi- 
valrous love and gallant daring. 
She told us, too, of our ancient 
blood on the father’s side, and that 
we were the great grandchildren of a 
belted earl. Gabrielle’s pale cheeks 
flushed not—her eyes were downcast ; 
but. I knew the sufferings of the 
proud, beautiful girl. I too, humble 
as I was, felt what we were -— what 
we ought to have been; and the 
blood of the De Courcys and 
O’Briens mounted to my throbbing 
temples. 

Gabrielle was a lady—a lady in 
each action, word, and look ; poorly 
and insufficiently clad, her tall grace- 
ful form bore the unmistakeable mark 
of hereditary breeding, which neither 
poverty nor neglect could eradicate. 
It was not her exceeding loveliness 
which alone attracted observation, 
but it was a refinement and elegance 
which no education can bestow—it 
was Nature’s stamp on one of her 
most peerless and exquisite produc- 
tions. One evening, when we had 
been listening to Nelly’s discourse 
by the kitchen fire, a sudden and 
new thought took hold of my im- 
agination, nor could I rest until I 
had imparted it to Gabrielle. It was 
this—that she might marry some 
great, rich man, and so release us 
from want and privation; for, of 
course, my home would always be 
with her! 

Gabrielle looked gravely on my 
upturned face as I knelt beside her, 
and confided this ‘new plan.’ 
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‘Ruth,’ she said, ‘you are a wise 
and a singular child, and you de- 
serve to be trusted. I mean to be- 
come a rich man’s wife if I have the 
opportunity; but how it is to be 
brought about, your good book, per- 
haps, may tell.’ 

‘Oh, darling,’ I cried, ‘do not 
smile so scornfully when you speak 
of that blessed, dear book ; it would 
comfort and lead you, indeed it 
would, if you would but open and 
read its pages.’ 

‘Well, well, Parson Ruth, she 
cried, laughing, ‘that will do. When 
he rich man comes down from the 
clouds to make me his bride, I pro- 
mise you I'll have a book bound in 
gold like that; and you shall be 
educated, my darling Ruth, as the 
daughters of the De Courcys ought 
to be, and you shall forget that we 
have no father, no mother.’ 

‘Forget our father ?’ 
‘ Never, never!’ 

Gabrielle was terribly shaken and 
agitated; little more than a child 
in years, injustice and sorrow had 
taught her the emotions of age, yet 
she was a guileless child in the 
world’s ways, as events soon proved. 

We used to ramble out into the 
adjacent meadows, and doubtless our 
roamings would have extended far 
and wide, had not my lameness pre- 
cluded much walking, and Gabrielle 
never had a thought of leaving me. 
So we were contented to saunter by 
a shining stream that meandered 
amid the rich pasture-land near our 
home; this stream was frequented 
by those fortunate anglers only who 
obtained permission from the lady 
of the manor to fish in it, and this 
permit was not lavishly bestowed, 
consequently our favourite haunt 
was usually a solitary one. But 
soon after Gabrielle had completed 
her sixteenth year we noted a sickly 
youth, who patiently pursued his 
quiet sport by the hour together, 
and never looked round as we passed 
and repassed him. Some trifling 
‘chance’ (as it is called) led to his 
thanking Gabrielle for assisting to 
disentangle his line, which had caught 
amid the willow branches overhang- 
ing the water; the same ‘chance’ 
caused him to observe his beautiful 
assistant, and I saw his start of sur- 
prise and admiration. He was asilly- 
Galion lad, we thought, dressed like 


said I. 
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a gentleman, and behaving as one; 
and he was never absent now from 
the meadows when we were there. 
He always bowed, and often ad- 
dressed some passing observation to 
us, but timidly and respectfully, for 
Gabrielle was a girl to command both 
homage and respect. She pitied the 
lonely, pale young man, who seemed 
so pleased to find any one to speak 
to, and exhibited such extraordinary 
patience and perseverance, for he 
never canght a fish that we saw. 
Through the medium of a gossip of 
Nelly, who was kitchen-maid at the 
principal inn, we ascertained that 
our new acquaintance was staying 
there for his health’s benefit, and for 
the purpose of angling; that his 
name was Erminstoun, only son of 
the rich Mr. Erminstoun, banker, of 
T . Nelly’s gossip had a sister 
who lived at Erminstoun Hall, so 
there was no doubt about the cor- 
rectness of the information, both as 
regarded Mr. Thomas Erminstoun’s 
identity, and the enormous wealth of 
which it was said his father was pos- 
sessed. The informant added, that 
poor Mr. Thomas was a leetle soft 
maybe, but the idol of his parent; 
and that he squandered ‘ money like 
nothing, ‘being a generous, open- 
handed, good young gentleman.’ 

I observed a great change in Ga- 
brielle’s manner after hearing this 
towards her admirer—for so he must 
be termed —as admiration was so evi- 
dent in each word and look : by and 
bye Gabrielle went out alone—there 
was no one to question or rebuke 
her ; and in six weeks from the day 
that Mr. Thomas Erminstoun first 
saw her she became his wife. Yes, 
startling as it appears, it all seemed 
very natural and simple of accom- 
plishment then; early one brilliant 
summer morning, Gabrielle woke 
me, and bade me rise directly, as she 
wished to confide something of great 
importance, which was about to take 
place in a few hours. Pale, but com- 
posed, she proceeded to array herself 
and me ip plain white robes, and 
straw bonnets; new, and purely 
white, yet perfectly simple and in- 
expensive, though far better than 
the habiliments we had been accus- 
tomed to wear. Gabrielle took them 
from a box, which must have come 
when I was sleeping ; and when our 
toilet was completed, I compared her 
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in my own mind to one of those 
young maidens whom I had seen in 
the church, when bands of fair crea- 
tures were assembled for confirm- 
ation. She looked not like a bride— 
there was no blushing, no trembling ; 
but a calm self-possession, and de- 
termination of purpose, which awed 
me. 

‘My wise little sister Ruth,’ she 
said, ‘I am going to be married this 
morning to Mr. ‘Thomas Erminstoun, 
at church. Youare my bride- 
maid, and the clerk gives me away. 
I shall not come back here any more, 
for a chaise and four waits in Yar- 
row Wood to convey us away di- 
rectly after our marriage. You will 
come home, darling, and take off 
your marriage apparel to appear be- 
fore him; and as I do not often dine 
with him, and he never asks for me, 
I shall not be missed. So say no- 
thing--Nelly’s tongue is tied—fear 
not her. Be patient, beloved one, 
till you hear from me: bright days 
are coming, Ruth, and we do not 
part for long. 

Here she wept, oh, so bitterly, I 
thought she would die. Amazed 
and trembling, I ventured to ask if 
she loved Mr. ‘Thomas Erminstoun 
better than me, for jealousy rankled, 
and at fourteen I knew nothing of 
love. 

* Love him!” she cried vehemently, 
clasping her hands wildly; ‘I love 
only you on earth, my Ruth, my 
sister. He is a fool; and I marry 
him to save you and myself from de- 
gradation and misery. He buys me 
with his wealth. I am little more 
than sixteen’—she hung down her 
lovely head, poor thing—‘ but I am 
old in sorrow; I am hardened in 
sin, for I am about to commit a great 
sin. I vow to love, where I despise ; 
to obey, when I mean to rule; and 
to honour, when I hold the imbecile 
youth in utter contempt!’ 

Vain were supplications and pray- 
ers to wait. Gabrielle led me away 
to the meadows, where a fly was 
in waiting, which conveyed us to 
the church. I saw her married; I 
signed something in a great book ; I 
felt her warm tears and embraces, 
and I knew that Mr. Thomas Er- 
minstoun kissed me too, as he disap- 
peared with Gabrielle, and the clerk 
placed me in the fly alone, which 
put me down in the same place, in 


the quiet meadows by the wat 
water. I sat down and wept till 
became exhausted. Was this all a 
dream ? Had Gabrielle really gone? 
My child-sister married? Become 
rich and great? But I treasured her 
words, hurried home, and put on my 
old dark dress; and Nelly said not 
a word. Mr. Thomas Erminstoun’s 
gold had secured her silence; and 
she was to ‘know nothing,’ but to 
take care of me for the present. 

Ere my father retired to rest that 
night, a letter was brought addressed 
to him. I never knew the contents, 
but it was from Gabrielle and Ga- 
brielle’s husband. I did not see him 
again for some days, and then he 
never looked at me; and strange, 
strange it seemed, Gabrielle had dis- 
appeared like a snow wreath, in 
silence, in mystery ; and I exclaimed 
in agony,—* Was there ever any- 
thing like this in the world before ?” 

a cod ae * 

My father made himself acquainted 
with the position of tke young man 
whom his daughter had gone off 
with, and also of the legality of their 
marriage; that ascertained satisfac- 
torily, he sank into the same hope- 
less slothfulness and indolence as 
heretofore, dozing life away, and con- 
sidering he had achieved a prodi- 
gious labour in making the necessary 
inquiries. 

Very soon after this I had my first 
letter — doubly dear and interesting 
because it was from Gabrielle. The 
inn servant brought it under pretext 
of visiting Nelly, so my father knew 
nothing about it. Ah, that first let- 
ter! shall I ever forget how I bathed 
it with my tears, and covered it with 
kisses? It was short, and merely 
said they were in lodgings for the 
present, because Mr. Erminstoun had 
not yet forgiven his son: not a word 
about her happiness; not a word of 
her husband; but she concluded by 
saying, ‘that very soon she hoped 
to send for her darling Ruth—never 
to be parted more.’ 

I know that my guardian angel 
whispered the thoughts that now 
came into my head as I read and 
pondered ; because I had prayed to 
be led as a sheep by the shepherd, 
being but a simple, weakly child. I 
determined on two things—to show 
the letter I had received from Ga- 
brielle to my father, for conscience 
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loudly whispered concealment was 
wrong; and never to quit him, be- 
cause the time might come when he, 
perhaps, would require, or be glad 
of my attendance. I felt quite happy 
after forming these resolutions on 

knees; and I wrote to Gabrielle 
telling her of them. I know not if 
my father observed what I said, but 
he took no notice, for he was half 
asleep and smoking ; so I left the 
letter beside him, as I ever did after- 
wards, for I often heard from my 
beloved sister: and oh! but it was 
hard to resist her entreaties that I 
would come to her—that it was for 
my sake as well as her own she had 
taken so bold a step; and that now 
she had a pleasant home for me, and 
I refused. It was hard to refuse; 
but God was with me, or I never 
could have had strength of myself 
to persevere in duty, and ‘deny my- 
self” When Gabrielle found argu- 
ments and entreaties vain, she gave 
way to bursts of anguish that nearly 
overcame me ; but when ‘I was weak, 
then I was strong,’ and I clasped my 
precious Bible, and told her I dared 
not leave my father. 

Then came presents of books, and 
all kinds of beautiful and useful 
things, to add to my comfort or im- 
provement. Gabrielle told me they 
were settled in a pretty cottage near 
the Hall, and that Mr. Erminstoun 
had forgiven his son. Mr. Ermin- 
stoun was a widower, and had five 
daughters by a former marriage,— 
Gabrielle’s husband being the only 
child of his second union : the Misses 
Erminstoun were all flourishing in 
single blessedness, and were known 
throughout the country-side as the 
‘proud Miss Erminstouns.’ ‘These 
ladies were tall, and what some folks 
call ‘dashing women; wearing high 
feathers, bright colours, and riding 
hither and thither in showy equi- 

es, or going to church on the 
Sabbath with a footman following 
their solemn and majestic approach 
to the house of prayer, carrying the 
richly-emblazoned books of these 
* miserable sinners.’ 

How I pined to hear from Ga- 
brielle that she was happy, and che- 
rished by her new connexions ; that 
she was humbled also, in some mea- 
sure—abashed at the bold step she 
had taken. So young—so fair—so 
determined. I trembled, girl as I 
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was, when I thought that God's 
wrath might fall on her dear head, 
and chasten her rebellious spirit. 

Six months subsequent to Ga- 
brielle’s departure our father died, 
after but a few days’ severe suffer- 
ing. Dying, he took my hand and 
murmured, —‘Good child!’ and those 
precious words fell asa blessing on 
my soul; and I know he listened to 
the prayers which God put into my 
heart to make for his departing spi- 
rit. I mourned for the dead, be- 


cause he was my father and [I his 
child. 
cod 
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Nelly accompanied me to my 
sister’s home; and fairyland seemed 
opening to my view when I em- 
braced Gabrielle once more. What 
a pleasant home it was!—a cottage, 
not much larger than the one I had 
left—but how different! Elegance 
and comfort were combined ; and 
when I saw the rare exotics in the 
tasteful conservatory I remembered 
the roses in our wilderness. Ah, I 
doubt if we ever valued flowers as 
we did those precious dewy buds. 
Wood End Cottage stood on the 
brow of a hill, commanding a fair 
prospect of sylvan quietude ; the old 
parsonage was adjacent, inhabited 
by a bachelor curate, ‘ poor and 
pious, the church tower peeping 
forth from a clump of trees. The 
peal of soft bells in that mouldering 
tower seemed to me like unearthly 
music: my heart thrilled as I heard 
their singular, melancholy chime. 
There were fine monuments within 
the church, and it had a superb 
painted window, on which the sun 
always cast its last gleams during 
the hours of summer-evening service. 

My brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas 
Erminstoun, was paler and thinner 
than when I had seen him last, and 
I was shocked and alarmed at his 
appearance. His love for Gabrielle 
amounted to idolatry; and for her 
sake he loved and cherished me. 
She was colder and haughtier in 
manner than ever, receiving pas- 
sively all the devoted tenderness 
lavished by her husband : this pained 
me sadly; for though he was as- 
suredly simple, there was an earnest 
truthfulness and kindliness about 
him, which won on the affections 
amazingly. He would speak to me 
of Gabrielle by the hour together, 
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with ever-increasing delight; we 
both marvelled at her surpassing 
beauty, which each week became 
more angelic and pure in character. 

On me alone all my sister's ca- 
resses were bestowed; all the pent- 
up love of a passionate nature found 
vent in my. arms, which were 
twined around her with strange en- 
thusiastic love ; therefore it was, her 
faults occasioned me such agony— 
for I could not but see them—and I 
alone, of all the world, knew her 
noble nature—knew what she ‘ might 
have been.’ I told her that I ex- 
pected to have found her cheerful 
now she had a happy home of her 
own. 

‘ Happy! cheerful!’ she cried, 
sadly. ‘A childhood such as mine 
was, flings dark shadows over all 
futurity, Ruth.’ 

‘Oh speak not so, beloved,’ I re- 
plied; ‘have you not a good hus- 
band, your error mercifully for- 
given? are you not surrounded by 
blessings ?” 

‘And dependent,’ she answered, 
bitterly. 

‘ But dependent on your husband, 
as the Bible says every woman 
should be.’ 

‘And my husband is utterly de- 
pendent on his father, Ruth; he has 
neither ability nor health to help 
himself, and on his father he de- 
pends for our bread. I have but 
exchanged one bondage for another ; 
and all my hope is now centered in 
you, dearest, to educate you—to ren- 
der you independent of this cold, 
hard world.’ 

‘Why, Gabrielle,’ I said, ‘ you are 
not seventeen yet—it is not too late, 
is it, for you also to be educated ?” 

‘ Too late, too late,’ answered Ga- 
brielle, mournfully. ‘ Listen, wise 
Ruth, I shall be a mother soon ; and 
to my child, if it is spared, and to 
you, I devote myself. You have 
seen the Misses Erminstoun— you 
have seen vulgarity, insolence, and 
absurd pretension ; they have taunt- 
ed me with my ignorance, and I will 
not change it now. The blood of the 
De Courcys and O'Briens has made 
me a lady; and all the wealth of the 
Indies cannot make them so. No, 
Ruth, I will remain in ignorance, and 
yet tower above them, high as the 
clouds above the dull earth, in innate 
superiority and power of mind !’ 
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‘Oh, my sister, I urged timidly, 
‘it is not well to think highly of 
one’s self—the Bible teaches not so.’ 

‘Ruth! Ruth!’ she exclaimed, im- 

atiently, ‘it is not that 1 think 
highly of myself, as you well know ; 
you well know with what anguish I 
have deplored our wants; it is pre- 
tension [ despise, and rise above ; 
talent, and learning, and virtue, and 
nobleness, that I revere, and could 
worship !’ 

‘But, beloved,’ I urged, ‘ people 
may be very kind and good, without 
being so mighty clever.’ 

‘ ‘The Erminstouns female are 
not kind, are not good,’ she haughtily 
replied; ‘the Erminstouns male are 
fools! Ruth, I have changed one 
bondage for another, and the sins of 
the father fall on the innocent child. 
I have changed starvation, and cold, 
and degradation, for hateful depend- 
ence on the vulgar and despised. 
Woe is me, woe is me! If 1 can but 
save you, my sister, and make you 
independent, I can bear my lot.’ 

My education commenced, and 
they called me a ‘ wise child: every 
one was kind to the poor cripple, 
even the ‘proud Miss Lrminstouns,’ 
who cast envious and disdainful 
glances on my beautiful sister, which 
she repaid with unutterable scorn— 
silent, but sure. Oh, how I prayed 
Gabrielle to éry and win their love ; 
to read her Bible, and therein find 
that ‘a kind word turneth away 
wrath ;’ but Gabrielle was proud as 
Lucifer, and liked not to read of 
humility and forbearance. I found 
a zealous friend and instructor in 
Mr. Dacre, the ‘ poor, pious curate ; 
he was a college friend of my bro- 
ther-in-law, and a few years his se- 
nior. I felt assured that Mr. Dacre 
thought Mr. Thomas's life a very 
precarious one, from the way in 
which he spoke to him on religious 
subjects, and the anxiety he evinced 
as to his spiritual welfare. Mr. 
Dacre used also to call me his ‘ wise 
little friend ; and we were wont to 
speak of passages in the book I loved 
best. What thought I of him? Why; 
sometimes in my own mind I would 
compare him to an apostle— St. Paul, 
for instance—sincere, learned, and 
inspired ; but then St. Paul haunted 
my day-dreams as a reverend gen- 
tleman with a beard and flowing 
robes, while Mr. Dacre was young, 
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handsome, and excessively neat in 
his ecclesiastical costume and ap- 
Se ieee generally. Mr. Daerc 

ad serious dark eyes—solemn eyes 
they were, in my estimation, but the 
very sweetest smile in the world; 
and one of the Misses E:minstoun 
seemed to think so too: but people 
said that the pious young minister 
was vowed to celibacy. 

There was also another frequent 
visitor at Erminstoun Hall, who not 
seldom found his way to Wood End 
Cottage ; and this was no less a per- 
sonage than Lord Treherne, who re- 
sided at Treherne Abbey in princely 
magnificence, and had lately become 
a widower. This nobleman was up- 
wards of sixty, stately, cold, and re- 
served in manner, and rarely warmed 
into a smile, except in contemplation 
of woman’s beauty ; of which, indeed, 
he was an enthusiastic admirer. The 
late Lady ‘Treherne had presented 
her lord with no family; and the 
disappointment was bitterly felt by 
Lord Treherne, who most ardently 
desired an heir to succeed to his an- 
cient title and immense possessions. 
It was rumoured abroad that the 
eldest Miss Erminstoun was likely to 
become the favoured lady on whom 
his lordship’s second choice might 
fall: she was still a handsome wo- 
man, and as cold and haughty as 
Lord Treherne himself; but, not- 
withstanding her smiles and encou- 
ragement, the ancient cavalier in 
search of a bride did not propose. 
Nay, on the contrary, he evinced 
considerable interest in Mr. Thomas 
Erminstoun’s failing health ; he was 
the poor young gentleman's god- 
father, and it seemed not improba- 
ble that, in the event of his lordship 
dying childless, his godson might in- 
herit a desirable fortune. Rare fruits 
and flowers arrived in profusion 
from the Abbey; and my lord 
showed great interest in my pro- 
gress, while Gabrielle treated him 
with far more freedom than she did 
any one else, and seemed pleased and 
gratified by his fatherly attentions. 

At length the time arrived when 
Gabrielle became the mother of as 
lovely a babe as ever entered this 
world of woe; and it was a fair and 
touching sight to behold the young 
mother caressing her infant daugh- 
ter. I have often wondered that I 
felt no pangs of jealousy, for the 
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beauteous stranger more than divided 
my sister's love for me—she engaged 
it nearly all: and there was some- 
thing fearful and sublime in the ex- 
ceeding idolatry of Gabrielle for her 
sweet baby. Self was immolated 
altogether ; and when she hung over 
the baby's couch each night, watch- 
ing its happy, peaceful slumbers, it 
was difficult to say which of the 
twain was the more beautiful. Re- 
pose marked the countenance of 
each—Gabrielle’s was imbued with 
the heavenly repose of parental 
love. 

In less than twelve months after 
its birth, that poor baby was father- 
less. I had anticipated and foreseen 
this calamity; and Gabrielle con- 
ducted herself, as I believed she 
would, without hypocrisy, but with 
serious propriety. Sad scenes fol- 
lowed this solemn event ; the Misses 
Erminstoun wished to take her 
child from Gabrielle, to bring it up 
at the Hall. Mr. Erminstoun urged 
her compliance, and recommended 
my sister to seek ‘a situation’ for 
me, as ‘he had already so expensive 
an establishment to keep up; and 
now poor Thomas was gone, there 
was really no occasion for Wood 
End Cottage to be on his hands. 
Gabrielle must find a home in some 
farm-house.’ 

All this came about in a few 
months, from one thing to another ; 
and the young widow, who had been 
ever hated as a wife, was grudged 
her daily support by her deceased 
husband's family. ‘Give up her 
child?’ Gabrielle only laughed when 
they spoke of that; but her laugh 
rings in my ears yet! though it was 
as soft and musical as the old church 
bells. 

We left Wood End Cottage, and 
found refuge in a retired farm-house, 
as Mr. Erminstoun proposed ; but we 
were together: and there were — 
who cried ‘shame’ on the ric 
banker, for thus casting off his 
daughter-in-law and his grandchild. 
Small was the pittance he allowed 
for our subsistence; and the Misses 
Erminstoun never noticed Gabrielle 
on her refusal to part with the child. 
* She was not fit,’ they bruited about, 
‘to bring up their poor brother's 
daughter. She was ignorant, un- 
educated, and unamiable, besides 
being basely ungrateful for kindness 
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lavished; she had a cold heart and 
repellant manner, which had steeled 
their sympathies towards her.’ They 
thought themselves ill-used at Fr- 
minstoun Hall; and the five Misses 
Erminstoun regarded Gabrielle and 
her poor little daughter as mere in- 
terlopers, who were robbing them of 
their father’s money. 

Well might Gabrielle say,—‘ I 
have changed one bondage for an- 
other!’ but I never heard her re- 
peat that now. She was silent, even 
to me. No murmur escaped her lips ; 
and what she felt or suffered 1 knew 
not. Little Ella was a pale flower, 
like her mother; but as similar to 
the parent rose as an opening rose- 
bud. 

‘What could I do? were the 
words I was continually repeating to 
myself. ‘I must not be an added 
burden to Mr. Erminstoun. I have 
already profited by my sister’s union 
with his son, by having gratefully re- 
ceived instruction in various branches 
of learning, and can | not do some- 
thing for myself?’ What this some- 


thing was to be, I could not define. 
My lameness precluded active em- 
ployment, and I was too young 


to become a ‘companion.’ I con- 
fided my thoughts and wishes to 
Mr. Dacre, who often visited us, 
speaking words of balm and con- 
solation to the afflicted. Gabrielle 
listened to his words, as she never 
had done to mine; and he could re- 
prove, admonish, exhort, or cheer, 
when all human hope seemed de- 
serting us. For where were we to 
look for a shelter, should it please 
Mr. Erminstoun to withdraw his 
allowance, to force Gabrielle to 
abandon her child to save it from 
want? I verily believe, had it not 
been for that precious babe, she would 
have begged her bread, and suffered 
me to do so, rather than be depen- 
dent on the scantily-doled-out bounty 
of Mr. Erminstoun. 

During the twelve months that 
elapsed after her husband's death 
there was a ‘great calm’ over Ga- 
brielle—a tranquillity, like that ex- 
hibited by an individual walking in 
sleep. I had expected despair and 
passion when her lofty spirit was 
thus trampled to the dust; but no, 
as I have said, she was strangely 
tranquil—strangely silent. There 
was no resignation—that is quite an- 
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other thing; and, except when my 
sister listened to Mr. Dacre, she never 
read her Bible, or suffered me to 
read it to her: but his deep, full, rich 
voice, inexpressibly touching and 
sweet in all its modula*ions, ever won 
her wrapt undivided attention. She 
attended the church where he offi- 
ciated; and though the Erminstouns 
had a sumptuously -decorated pew 
there, it was not to that the young 
widow resorted; she sat amid the 
poor in the aisle, beneath a magni- 
ficent monument of the Treherne 
family, where the glorious sunset 
rays, streaming through the illumi- 
nated window, fell full upon her 
clustering golden hair and downcast 
eyes. There was pride in this, not 
humility ; and Gabrielle deceived 
herself, as, with a quiet grace pecu- 
liarly her own, she glided to her 
lowly seat, rejecting Lord Tre- 
herne's proffered accommodation, as 
he courteously stood with his pew 
door open, bowing to the fair crea- 
ture as if she had been a queen. The 
five Misses Erminstoun knelt on their 
velvet cushions, arrayed in feathers 
and finery, and strong in riches and 
worldly advantages; but my pale 
sister, in her coarsely - fashioned 
mourning garb, seated on a bench, 
and kneeling on the stone, might 
have been taken for the regal lady, 
and they her plebeian attendants. 
Spiteful glances they cast towards 
Gabrielle, many a time and oft, when 
my Lord Treherne so pointedly paid 
his respectful devoirs ; and there was 
as much pride and haughtiness in 
Gabrielle’s heart as in theirs. - Poor 
thing! she said truly, that ‘early 
shadows had darkened her soul,’ 
and what had she left but pride? 
Not an iota of woman's besetting 
littleness had my sister,—noble, ge- 
nerous, self-denying, devoted where 
she loved; her sweetness had been 
poisoned, nor had she sought that 
fountain of living water which alone 
can purify such bitterness. Gentle 
in manner, pure in heart, affection- 
ate in disposition, Gabrielle’s pride 
wrought her misery. Lord Tre- 
herne never came in person to our 
humble home—he had but once paid 
his respects to Gabrielle since her 
widowhood; but the rarest exotics 
continued to decorate our poor room, 
constantly replenished from Tre- 
herne Abbey, and sent with his 
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lordship’s card by a confidential do- 
mestic. He was always at church 
now, and people remarked ‘how 
jous my lord had latterly become.’ 
Lae far too young and inexpe- 
rienced then to understand or appre- 
ciate this delicacy and propriety on 
Lord ‘Treherne’s part. But Mr. 
Dacre understood it; nor would he 
have intruded on our privacy, save 
in his ministerial capacity, and for 
the purpose of aiding and assisting 
me in the studies I endeavoured to 
pursue. There was a ‘halo of sanc- 
tity’ around Mr. Dacre, which 
effectually precluded any approach 
to freedom or frivolous conversation, 
in any society wherein he might be 
placed. He gave the tone to that 
society, and the gay and dashing 
Misses Erminstoun became subdued in 
his presence ; while Lord Treherne, 
with excellent taste, not only showed 
the outward respect due to Mr. 
Dacre’s sacred and high office, but 
the regard which his personal quali- 
ties deserved. 

I have often looked back on that 
time immediately after my brother- 
in-law's decease, with wonder at our 
serenity—nay, almost contentment 
and happiness; despite the anguish 
and humiliation I knew Gabrielle 
must endure, her smile was ever 
beautiful and sweet, and illumined 


our poor home with the sunshine of 


heaven. Our baby was, I think I 
may say, almost equally dear to us 
both—it had two mothers, Gabrielle 
said; and what with nursing the 
darling little thing, and learning my 
lessons, and Mr. Dacre’s visits, time 
flew rapidly. 

On the appearance of each fresh 
token of Lord Treherne’s remem- 
brance, I observed an expression flit 
across my sister’s face which I could 
not define; it was of triumph and 
agony combined, and she always 
flew to her baby, clasping it convul- 
sively to her bosom, and whispering 
words of strange import. On Mr. 
Dacre’s expressive, serious counte- 
nance, also, I noticed passing clouds, 
as Gabrielle bestowed enthusiastic 
admiration on the superb exotics. 
Why this was I could by no means 
satisfactorily decide, as Mr. Dacre, 
so kind and generous, must approve 
the disinterested delicacy exhibited 
by Lord Treherne, in his offerings 
to the fatherless and widow. But 
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the disinterestedness of my lord's 
attentions was a myth which I soon 
discarded : for in twelve months sub- 
sequent to Mr. Thomas Erminstoun’s 
decease, a letter from Treherne 
Abbey was brought to Gabrielle, 
sealed with the armorial bearings of 
the Trehernes, and signed by the 
present representative of that noble 
race. We were seated at our fire- 
side, busy with domestic needlework, 
and I saw Gabrielle’s hands tremble 
as she opened it, while that strange, 
wild expression of triumph and pain, 
flitted more than once over her face 
as she perused the missive. She 
silently gave it to me, and with 
amazement I read its contents-- such 
an idea had never once entered my 
simple brain. Lord Treherne made 
Gabrielle an offer of his hand and 
heart, signifying that if she would 
graciously incline her ear to his suit, 
a brilliant destiny awaited her infant 
daughter—on whom, and on its lovely 
mother, the most munificent scttle- 
ments should be made. I laughed 
heartily as | read his lordship’s rhap- 
sodies, becoming a young lover; and 
[ said, returning the epistle to Ga- 
brielle, ‘ What a pity, dearest, that 
we cannot have such a noble father 
for our little Ella!’ the possibility of 
Gabrielle’s marrying a man of nearly 
seVenty never entered into my calcu- 
lations for a moment. Therefore 
my astonishment was overwhelming 
when she seriously answered,-— 

‘Why cannot Lord Treherne be a 
father to my child, Ruth ?’ 

* Because, dearest, you could not 
marry him—he is so old.’ 

‘But I mean to marry him, Ruth: 
could you doubt it? Could I have 
lived on as I have done without 
prophetic hope to support me? 
Think you, if Lord Treherne were 
double the age, I would refuse rank, 
wealth, and power? Oh, Ruth, 
were I alone it might be different.’ 
She spoke in a tone of suppressed 
anguish and passionate regret. ‘ But 
look on her,’ pointing to the sleeping 
cherub, ‘for her sake I would im- 
molate myself on any altar of sacri- 
fice. Her fate shall be a brighter 
one than her mother’s —if that 
mother has power to save and to 
bless! She must not be doomed to 
poverty or dependance. No, no! I 
give her a father who can restore in 
her the ancient glories of our race; 
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for my Ella is a descendant of the 
chivalrous O’Briens and the noble 
De Courcys.’ 

‘And of the Erminstouns of Er- 
minstoun Hall, I gently suggested, 
for Gabrielle was greatly excited. 

‘Name them not, Ruth; name 
them not, if you love me. To 
change their hated name, what would 
I not do?’ 

Alas! thought I, you are deceiv- 
ing yourself, my poor sister, in this 
supposed immolation on an altar of 
sacrifice ; it is not for your child's 
sake alone, though you fancy so. 
But Blanche Erminstoun will be dis- 
appointed, revenge obtained, and 
pride amply gratified, and truly ‘the 
heart is deceitful above all things.’ 

Mr. Dacre entered the apartment 
as Gabrielle ceased speaking, for we 
had not heard his modest signal, and 
he was unannounced. My sister 
coloured to the very temples on see- 
ing the young pastor, and her hands 
trembled in the vain endeavour to 
fold Lord 'Treherne’s letter, which at 
length she impatiently crushed toge- 
ther. [ heard a half-smothered hyste- 
rical sob, as, with a faltering voice, she 
bade our guest ‘Good evening. Ah! 
when the heart is aching and throb- 
bing with agony, concealed and sup- 
pressed, it requires heroic self-com- 
mand to descend to the common 
places of this workaday world; but 
women early learn to conceal and 
subdue their feelings, when premature 
sorrows have divided them from real 
or pretended sympathies. I read my 
sister’s heart, I knew her secret, and 
I inwardly murmured, ‘ Alas for wo- 
man’s love, it is cast aside!’ 

* *% 


* * 


My sister’s marriage with Lord 
Treherne was a strictly private one 
(Gabrielle had stipulated for this), 
his lordship’s chaplain perform- 
ing the ceremony. My thoughts 
reverted to Gabrielle’s first marriage, 
when the clerk gave her away and 
she was clad in muslin ; now she was 
arrayed in satin and glittering gems, 
and a peer of the realm, an old friend 
of the bridegroom, gave her lily 
hand at the altar to her noble lover. 
Twice she was forsworn; but the 
desecration to her soul was not so 
great on the first as on the present 
occasion, for then her heart was still 
her own; while now, alas for wo- 
man’s love, it was cast aside ! 
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In a few weeks after the marriage 
we all departed for the Continent, 
where we remained for the six fol- 
lowing years, Gabrielle and myself 
receiving instructions in every ac- 
complishment suitable to our posi- 
tion. It was charming to witness 
with what celerity my beautiful 
sister acquired everything she under- 
took, for she was as anxious as her 
lord to adorn the high station to 
which she now belonged. Wherever 
we went the fame of Lady Treherne’s 
beauty went with us, while her fas- 
cination of manner and high-bred 
elegance perfectly satisfied her fas- 
tidious husband that he had made 
a wise and prudent choice. There 
was one drawback to his lordship’s 
perfect contentment, and this was 
the absence of the much-wished-for 
heir, for Gabrielle presented no 
children to her husband; and our 
little Ella, a fairy child of brilliant 
gifts and almost superhuman love- 
liness, became as neccessary to Lord 
Treherne’s happiness as she was to 
her doting mother’s. It was settled 
ere we returned to England that 
Ella was to drop the name of Ermin- 
stoun, and as Lord Treherne’s ac- 
knowledged heiress, legal forms were 
to be immediately adopted in order 
to ratify the change of name to that 
of the family appellation of the Tre- 
hernes. 

With a murmur of grateful feel- 
ing I saw Gabrielle kneel beside her 
aged husband, and thank him fondl 
for this proof of regard ; hea 
sparkled in her eyes, and Lord 
Treherne laid his hand on her fair 
head, blessing her as he did so. She 
had made him a good wife, in every 
sense of the term: he never forgot 
that her blood equalled his own. 
But Gabrielle did, for that very rea- 
son ; her gratitude made her humble 
towards him, because he was humble 
towards her: nor did Lord Treherne 
ever cease to think that Gabrielle had 
conferred a favour in marrying him. 

A succession of féles and entertain- 
ments were given at ‘T'reherne Abbey 
after our return, and Gabrielle was 
the star on whom al! gazed with de- 
lighted admiration. All the country 
families flocked to pay their homage, 
but the Erminstouns came not until 
Lady Treherne extended a hand of 
welcome to her first husband's 
family ; she was too exalted, both in 
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station and mind, to cherish the 
pitiful remembrances of their former 
unkindness. ‘There were but two 
Misses Erminstoun now, the others 
were well married (according to the 
world’s notion, that is); and the 
youngest, who had not given up 
oabe of yet becoming Mrs. Dacre, 
had transformed herself into a nun- 
like damsel, something between a 
Sister of Charity and a Quakeress 
in exterior: perhaps Mr. Dacre read 
the interior too well, and, notwith- 
standing the lady’s assiduous visits 
to the poor, and attendance on the 
charity - schools, and regular loud 
devotions at church, Mr. Dacre re- 
mained obdurate and wedded to celi- 
bacy. It might be that he disap- 
proved of the marriage of the clergy, 
but I think he was at one time vul- 
nerable on that point. 

How delighted I was to see him 
once more, to hear him call me his 
‘wise little friend,’ with his former 
sweet smile and affectionate manner ; 
six years had changed him—he looked 
rather careworn, and well he might, 
for he wasa true worker in the Lord's 
vineyard: nor was his mission con- 
fined to the poor ; the rich and noble 
also felt his influence. Lord and 
Lady Treherne greeted him as an 
old and valued friend; nor could I 
detect the slightest agitation in Ga- 
brielle’s manner, and my former 
suspicions almost faded away. She 
brought our fair Ella to welcome 
‘papa and mamma's friend’ to ‘Tre- 
herne; and Ella, with her winning, 
gentle ways, soon made Mr. Dacre 
understand that she loved him very 
much indeed : she was a holy child, 
and the principal joy of her innocent 
life was to hear me tell her those 
stories in which I used to take delight 
in my early days—how contrasted to 
hers! She would sing her pretty 
hymns, seated on a low footstool at 
Lord Treherne’s feet ; and the stately 
nobleman, with tears in his eyes, 
used to exclaim with pathos,— 

‘ Sister Ruth, sister Ruth, my heart 
misgives me; the angels surely will 
take this child to themselves, and 
leave us desolate.’ 

Mr. Dacre came not frequently to 
Treherne, but he was a quick ob- 
server, and he saw we had set up an 
idol for ourselves in this child ; he 
cautioned us, but Gabrielle shivered 
—yes, shivered with dismay, at the 
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bare suggestion he hinted at,—that 
God was a ‘jealous God,’ and per- 
mitted no indlecions worship to pass 
unreproved. 

Poor young mother, how can [ 
relate the scenes I lived to witness ! 

Ella died, aged ten years. The 
mother sat by her coffin four days 
and nights, speechless and still; we 
dared not attempt to remove her, 
there was an alarming expression in 
her eyes if we did that made the 
medical men uncertain how to act. 
She had tasted no food since the 
child died; she was hopeful to the 
last : it was impossible, she said, that 
her child could die; her faculties 
could not comprehend the immensity 
of the anguish in store for her. So 
there she sat like stone,—cold, and 
silent, and wan, as the effigy she 
watched. Who dared to awaken the 
mother ? 

Mr. Dacre undertook the awful 
task, but it was almost too much 
for his tender, sympathizing heart ; 
nerved by strength from above he 
came to us—for I never left my 
sister—and we three were alone with 
the dead. 

It harrows my soul to dwell on 
this subject, and it seemed cruel to 
awaken the benumbed mother to 
reality and life again, but it was done; 
and then words were spoken far too 
solemn and sacred to repeat here, 
and hearts were opened that other- 
wise might have remained sealed till 
the judgment-day. Gabrielle, for 
the first time in her life, knew herself 
as she was; and, prostrate beside her 
dead child, cried, ‘I have deserved 
thy chastening rod, for thou art 
the Lord, and I thy creature; deal 
with me as thou seest best.’ Pride 
abased, hope crushed, heart contrite 
and broken, never, never had Ga- 
brielle been so dear to me; and 
during many weeks that I watched 
beside her couch, as she fluctuated 
betwixt life and death, 1 knew that 
she was an altered being, and that 
this bitter affliction had not been 
sent in vain. She came gently home 
to God, and humbly knelt a sup- 
pliant at the mercy throne, for ever 
cerying,— 

* Thou art wisest! Thou art best! 
Thou alone knowest what is good for 
us! Thy will be done!’ 

The blow had fallen heavily on 
Lord Treherne, but for two years 
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my sister lived to bless and comfort 
him; then it became evident to all 
that the mother was about to rejoin 
her child in the mansions of the 
blest. She expressed a wish that 
Mr. Dacre should read the funeral 
service over her, and he administered 
the last blessed consolations to her 
departing spirit; no remnants of 
mortal weakness lurked in his heart 
as he stood beside the dying, for he 
knew that in this world they were as 
pilgrims and strangers, but in that to 
which Gabrielle was hastening they 
would be reunited in glory,~-no more 
partings, no more tears. She died 
calmly, with her hands clasped in 
Lord Treherne’s and mine; while 
Mr. Dacre knelt absorbed in prayer 
she passed away, and we looked on 
each other in speechless sorrow, and 
then on what had been my young 
and beautiful sister. 

Of my own deep grief and lacerated 
heart I will not speak; Lord Tre- 
herne required all my care and at- 
tention, nor would he hear of my 
quitting him,—indeed, he could 
scarcely bear me to be out of his sight : 
the heavy infirmities of advanced 

ears had suddenly increased since 
his double bereavement, and I felt 
very grateful that to my humble 
efforts he owed any glimpse of sun- 
shine. He was a severe bodily suf- 
ferer for many years, but affliction 
was not sent in vain, for Lord Tre- 
herne became perfectly prepared for 
the awful change awaiting him, trust- 
ing in His merits alone. Those were 
blessed hours when Mr. Dacre spoke 
to him of the dear departed, who 
had only journeyed on before, — 
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of God's ways in bringing us to Him- 
self, chastening pride and _ self- 
reliance, and tolerating no idol wor- 
ship. Lord Treherne, with lavish 
generosity, made an ample provision 
for his * wise little Ruth,’ as he ever 
smilingly called me to the last. He 
died peacefully, and the Abbey came 
into the possession of a distant branch 
of the Treherne family. 

Wood End Cottage was vacant, 
and I purchased it; and assisted by 
Mr. Dacre in the labour of love for 
our blessed Master, life has not passed 
idly, and, 1 humbly trust, not en- 
tirely without being of use in my 
generation. Previous to his decease, 
Lord ‘Treherne caused a splendid mo- 
nument to be erected in Wood End 
Church to the memory of Gabrielle 
and Ella, his adopted daughter: the 
spotless marble is exquisitely wrought, 
the mother and child reposing side 
by side as if asleep, with their hands 
meekly folded on their breasts, and 
their eyes closed, as if weary—weary. 

The last fading hues of sunset, 
which so often rested on Gabrielle’s 
form as she knelt in her widowhood 
beneath the monumental glories of 
the Trehernes, now illumines the 
sculptured stone, which mysteriously 
hints of hidden things—corruption 
and the worm. 

I love to kneel in the house of 
prayer where Gabrielle knelt: dim 
voices haunt me from the past: my 
place is prepared among the green 
grass mounds, for no tablet or record 
shall mark the spot where ‘* Ruth 
the cripple’ reposes, sweetly slum- 
bering with the sod on her bosom, 
‘dust to dust.’ 


PUBLIC VEHICLES OF LONDON. 


Tue Cass. 


Mutandus locus est, et diversoria nota 
Prateragendus equus : Quo tendis ? 


gat features in the life-aspect of 
our metropolis impress a foreigner 


with more astonishment than the 
abundant means of instant locomo- 
tion which everywhere surround 
him. These, in the principal tho- 
roughfares— west, east, north, and 
south—defy all attempt to estimate 


Hor. Epist, lib. i. evist. 15. 


their numbers. If a stranger wish 
to put himself, without delay, en route 
for any point of the modern Babylon, 
he finds no difficulty in making the 
start for it, either by land or water, 
as the case may be. On the river— 
up to Richmond or Twickenham, or 
down to Greenwich or Grayesend— 
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a fleet of steamboats, in any one of 
which he can command a passage, 
render the ‘silent highway,’ as our 
old poets have called the Thames at 
London, a very bustling and even 
noisy highroad for passenger-traffic. 

We speak not of traffic of any other 
kind, and therefore exclude from 
our picture every description of river 
craft, except the passenger-steamers, 
as well as the endless lines of heavy- 
Jaden waggons, and light carts, and 
butchers’ tilts, toiling or rushing 
along in their never-ceasing rounds 
of daily business ; the ponderous fly- 
ing warehouses on wheels, drawn by 
Chaplin and Horne’s, or Pickfords’, 
or Shearman’s, ‘heavy horse; and 
the private carriages of all descrip- 
tions, that abound in our streets 
more than in those of any other 
capital in Europe. ‘The latter em- 
brace a singular variety of kinds, 
from the humble dog-cart and light 
chaise, the well-built stanhope and 
the well-hung tilbury, to the tra- 
velling double-phaeton, the easy 
landau, the modest brougham, or 
the family carriage; to the birthday- 
chariot and the state-coach, glowing 
with their blazonry, as, according to 
the pursuits of their several occu- 
piers, they roll to and fro between 
the City and the suburban districts, 
the Court of St. James and the 
squares and parks of the west and 
north-west ends of the town, or the 
courts of law and the inns of court. 
The tide of the Thames does not 
more regularly rise and fall, once in 
the twelve hours, than the stream of 
carriages for hire flows into the great 
city through the main channel of 
the Strand, Fleet Street, Holborn, 
and Cheapside, and all the great 
thoroughfare roads leading from the 
surrounding suburbs and country, 
from eight till twelve a.m.; and ebbs 
out again by the same channels from 
four till seven r.m. 

The ‘ public vehicles,’ as they are 
properly called, present such ample 
materials for our present purpose, 
that we must select but one species 
of that extensive genus, which com- 
prehends two or threemail-coaches— 
a large number of long and short 
stage ditto (not yet devoured by the 
great dragons that, in the shape of 
railway lines, sooner or later swallow 
up their whole generation)—omni- 
buses, the array of which would 
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compose a legion — half-a-dozen 
hackney-coaches, the last crazy de- 
scendants of an ancient, and respect- 
able, and once numerous family ;— 
and, finally, a prodigious army of 
Cans. This last is the species to 
which our attention will now be di- 
rected. 

On its first introduction into this 
country (some thirty years since), 
the cabriolet was, as a private car- 
riage, in very great favour with 
certain classes of society. It would 
seem, that, on once finding itself re- 
duced ‘tu take to the road,’ in order, 
like other haunters of highways, to 
eke out a livelihood, it felt under a 
necessity for dropping the greater 
part of its original family name. 
‘Cabriolet’ has subsided into ‘ Cab; 
and we ean scarcely find fault with the 
delicacy that has prompted this re- 
duction of its original establishment. 
The family of the Cabs is, at this 
day, divided iato two branches; to 
wit, the four-wheelers and the two- 
wheelers. In the first branch, we 
may conveniently range the forms 
or shapes known as ‘ Broughams’ and 
‘Clarences,’ and various other, single- 
bodied and double-bodied. In the 
second, we place the single variety 
of Hansom’s Patent Safety. There 
was a third variety, the original form 
of the cab on first entering for the 
‘plate’ and the ‘stand.’ But this 
has !ong since become, if not as ab- 
solutely extinct as those marvellous 
fowls, the dodo of Rodriguez Island 
and the dinornis of New Zealand, 
reduced to, at the most, two or three 
rickety survivors, that now and then 
startle the people of London with 
the spectral presence of a kind of 
old night caléche, flanked, on the 
off-side, by a small paddle-box ap- 
pendage, in which is seated, or rather 
jammed, or let in, a driver—who, 
together with his hat and coat, and 
all his appointments of vilskin, broad 
cloth, and beaver, might be supposed 
to have been furnished by the care- 
ful archeological researches of Mr. 
Payne Collier, or some other active 
fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 

There was yet a fourth variety of 
the cab, quite as incomprehensible in 
form—and, we trust, now quite as 
much out of existence—as any of 
the monstrosities disinterred by Dr. 
Mantell from their primeval graves 
of blue lias or grey chalk, in the 
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cliffs of Sussex or Dorsetshire. This 
variety included slices or transverse 
sections of omnibuses, as it were, 
mounted at right angles to the wheels 
and the horse. But as these shape- 
less impracticables endured but for a 
very brief period, and suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared at about 
the same epoch with Romeo Coates 
and the electric eel, we are not called 
upon here to reproduce them. 

The distinctive property common 
to the two existing races of cabs is, 
the lavishness of colours which they 
affect. They are all in the livery of 
Iris. Four-wheelers are given to 
red or light-blue wheels, picked out, 
for the most part, with white, and 
allied to bodies of any and every 
colour whatsoever. Hansom’s Pa- 
tents rejoice in dark, and in yellow, 
and in cobalt bodies; with drab, 
white, viper-brown, or olive-green, 
wheels. ‘The more startling the con- 
trast, the finer the taste. ‘The four- 
wheeler has an eye for colour, as the 
artists say, without being very artist- 
ical in his notions of the taste with 
which they should be blended and 
distributed. His heraldic decorations, 
therefore, are of the brightest tints; 
but their designing is certainly not 
of a descriptiun to contravene either 
the prohibitions of the Second Com- 
mandment, or the laws and ordi- 
nances of the College at Arms. Its 
monsters belong neither to tradition 
nor to nature; to chivalry nor to 
zoology. They are out of the pale 
of the Decalogue. They are un- 
known within the jurisdiction of the 
King-at-Arms. On a field azure, 
or a chef gules, one may usually 
detect some sprawling, disjointed, 
elongated, nondescript, that may be 
a leopard or a lizard—a sheep or a 
lamprey ; but is like nothing above 
or below the earth, or the waters 
under it. ‘The Hansoms disdain any 
more ambitious efforts of ‘high art’ 
than the announcement of their 
ownership and description in golden 
letters ; and the white horse (whether 
intended for that of the Saxons, or 
the House of Hanover, or the house 
ofcall at the corner of White-horse 
Street, we know not) in miniature, 
unobtrusive dimensions, and of pro- 
portions rather natural than heraldic. 
Che crying abominations of the 
four-wheeler squadron are: by day, 
the great proportien it mounts of 
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red—flaming red—leather horse-col- 
lars; and by night, the rigorous 
consistency which seems to exact that 
out of two glasses one shall be 
cracked, or, it may be, broken—that 
neither shall be properly adjusted in 
its slide—and that both, in concert 
with the ill-closing doors, shall se- 
cure to the confiding parties who use 
them after sunset, or in cold weather, 
the acquisition of a sore throat or of 
the mumps, on the same terms that 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil supplies ‘a 
beard or a head of hair,’ namely, 
‘with the utmost certainty, and in 
the shortest possible time. The 
greatest inconveniences of the Han- 
som’s Patents are, the difficulty of 
finding your way into them when 
your driver has not dismounted to 
assist you; and the penalty that oc- 
casionally visits your attempt to get 
out again. The casket-like doors, 
or leaves, are as reluctant to receive 
as to dismiss you. They stick so fast, 
that, in separating them for the one 
purpose, one door is pretty certainly 
destined to break your shin, or to 
bruise your knee-cap. In opening 
them for the other, it is ten chances 
to one that you get a finger jammed 
or crushed. And another annoyance 
is, that if you are accompanied by a 
friend, it is rare indeed to find con- 
venient sitting-room for both. Your 
nether man is compressed and con- 
densed into singular discomfort ; 
whilst your heads and shoulders re- 
joice in ‘ room, and to spare’ beneath 
the ample roof of the carriage. 

Now, let it be admitted, to the just 
praise of the four-wheelers, that pro- 
vided you are only collected enough 
to avoid the Horatian fault of ‘ run- 
ning your head against the stars,’ 
and so duck it, opportunely enough 
to escape the catastrophe of smashing 
your hat, in getting in, you en- 
counter in the four-wheeler no ca- 
sualties of broken shins or demo- 
lished fingers from ill-working doors 
or ill-apportioned seats. 

The four-wheelers were the first 
to mount lamps at night, and so long 
as they could manage to keep each 
lamp of the pair entire, they acquired 
a decided preference with the night- 
travelling or visiting public. But 
if the four-wheeler proprietor have 
an eye for colour, the public eus- 
tomer has an eye for order and 
propriety. His prejudices, like the 
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old job-masters’ nags, go in pairs. 
One lamp broken—the other whole ; 
one extinguished altogether — the 
other, like the future i rus of the 
Latin conjugations, always ‘ about to 
be;’ one partially cracked — the 
other, like Polyphemus’ eye, cui 
lumen ademptum, utterly put out, or 
entirely removed: these are un- 
sightly deficiencies which the gen- 
tlest of publics will not long tolerate. 
Much more recently, Hansom’s peo- 


ple have hit upon the expedient of 


mounting one large lamp, usually a 
‘danger’ coloured one, in the centre 
of the cab front, below the rein-iron, 
and therefore out of the way; but 
above the passenger, whom it ena- 
bles to see where he is going. Still, 
as a night carriage, the four-wheeler 
is more in demand than the Hansom ; 
and continues to hold, and is likely 
to retain, this call. It is a close, 
and therefore warm carriage; less 
exposed to the weather, more roomy, 
and not higher from the ground. 
They are always most in request, 
therefore, by those who do not re- 
joice in private carriages of their 
own, but attend the theatres, or the 
chapels — missionary meetings, and 
flower shows — Madame Tussaud’s 
‘horrors,’ and Hullah’s pupil classes 
—or the French lady’s canary birds 
in Baker Street, and the noonday 
levees of the young hippopotamus. 
The Hansoms are most patronized 
by young men, who like them as a 
vehicle in which they can see and be 
seen; and because they are fast, and 
will push on, despite of stoppages 
and policemen—defying the ever- 
opening trenches of the rival gas 
and water-works companies—the ha- 
zards of a ‘pulling up’ before the 
sitting magistrates, or the aldermen, 
or the Lord Mayor in the East, or 
the High Court of Police Com- 
mission in the West-—-alike un- 
daunted by the fear of Captain Hay 
or Commissioner Harvey ; because 
they cut corners so sharply as 
almost to cut down lamp-posts, and 
grind away granite kerbstones in per- 
forming this feat; because it is more 
pleasant to smoke in them than in 
their competitors. 

Young-elderly gentlemen — the 
Colonel Oldboys of our days—who 
are well pleased with any safe oppor- 
tunities for exhibiting a little youth- 
ful temerity,—(aspice of what Ariosto 
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calls ‘ giovenil furore’), uphold your 
Hansoms as adapted to show, without 
the appearance of ostentation, their 
constitutional insensibility to all the 
dangers of an open carriage,—to each 
of which they are really all the time 
most sensitive. Every club-house 
in Pall Mall or St. James’s Square 
has a fringe of Hansom’s hanging 
about its skirts. These save men 
their own horses, and do not jeopar- 
dize their own cabs, when, being dis- 
turbed at their wine by a portentous 
little cocked-hat note—the potential 
summons of a formidable familiar of 
St. Stephen’s chapel, called ‘ the 
whipper-in’—they push aside the 
last untasted glass, and with 
unresisting submissiveness throw 
themselves into ‘a safety’ cab, and 
are whirled away at railway speed to 
fuifil cheir mysterious compact with 
the disturbing spirit in question,— 
tiat compact being, apparently, not 
to hear the discourses delivered, but 
to pass into the chapel through the 
lobby before the last division-beil 
has rung out its impatient peal. 
And there seems some strange affi- 
nity, under all circumstances, be- 
tween the business of Parliament and 
the business of a Hansom. We 
never knew of a deputation to Down- 
ing Street, or the Treasury Cham- 
bers, or Whitehall, or the private 
residence of any peer or member, 
which was not brought up by a file 
of these vehicles. Nay, we have 
seen an address carried up to the 
throne, headed by Mr. Speaker in 
his state carriage, and terminated by 
other ‘speakers’ in carriages of this 
particular sort. Ia short, wind and 
weather permitting, all the world 
seems to be acquiring a taste for 
patent safeties. But, as an old lady, 
a friend of ours, at Kennington, has 
often gravely asserted, ‘you never 
see a Hansom cab in waiting near 
the chapel of a private lecturer or 
popular preacher.’ The four-wheelers 
monopolise all this sort of custom. 
Truly, they have a staid and sober 
Exeter-Hall-gait about them, emi- 
nently fitted for such engagements ; 
but, speaking of them simply as a 
class ‘ of a large order,’ whose organ- 
ization admits of ve ry graceful forms, 
in combination with much strength 
of frame, we object to their con- 
ditions and appearance. They have, 
to our thinking, a certain turn- 
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spit, dog-like aspect, from being 
long in the carriage and low on 
the wheel, recalling the dwarfed 
legs and prolonged back of that 
now emancipated domestic. Like 
him, they have a weary look when 
not in motion. Then their pace is 
so stealthy that, when on scent for a 
wayside fare, they are on you before 
you are aware of their being near 
you, and pressing their services with 
an importunity that renders you al- 
most desperate. They are as mys- 
teriously civil and as painfully assi- 
duous as that class of ambulatory 
tradesmen who haunt the morning 
promenades of expensive young gen- 
tlemen, inviting the attention of the 
latter to the ‘small accounts’ they 
‘happen’ to have against them. 

We have now something to say 
upon the ‘ getting up,’ and the man- 
ners of the men who respectively 
navigate both descriptions of these 
adventurous craft through the intri- 
cate mazes and crowded marts of the 
metropolis. 

The ‘turn-out,’ deportment, ad- 
dress, and character of the driver of 
a four-wheeler, are not less distinct 
than are his cab and its appointments 
from those of the driver of a Han- 
som’s patent. A fuur-wheeler is 
usually entrusted to a little, swarthy, 
dingy man, of many coats and no 
capes. He is half-Jew, half-tailor; 
pertinacious and apologetic: he has 
a broken whip, a dilapidated hat, and 
acracked voice. Ile follows you the 
whole length, even of Baker Street, 
hugging the kerbstone with his pot- 
tering wheels, whilst he tries to in- 
veigle a fare with all the coaxing 
humility of a hawker of bad sealing- 
wax and worse pencils. His manner 
is obnoxious, his eagerness obtrusive, 
his throat-shawl and his face equally 
coarse and dirty ; his hair very little 
brushed, but full-powdered with the 
road dust. His importunity, more- 
over, is indefatigable; neither he, 
nor his nag, nor his wheels, are ever 
known to sleep, except in the un- 
hired leisure of a sunny morning on 
the coach-stand. A Hansom’s ian 
is usually stouter and better built; 
fresh complexioned ; frugal, in the 
worst weathers, in the number of his 
coats, but prodigal in his array of 
capes. In fiue weather he sports 
a spruce bouquet at his buttonhole, 
whilst a dahlia or a cabbage-rose 
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decorates each of his horse's blinkers. 
In bad weather, instead of a short 
pipe or ‘dudeen’ (like that used by 
is brother of the four-wheels), he 
keeps a lighted cigar in his mouth 
on permanent duty. He has a vo- 
luminous, gay- patterned wrapper 
round his neck; and is neither too 
proud nor too lazy to discard the 
cleansing ministry of soap, razor, or 
brushes. His flat, low hat, glazed 
and bottle-green, is so stuck on his 
head that it resembles the top of an 
apothecary’s one-ounce phial, the 
broad lip of which would represent 
its brim and the cork its crown. 
He has an a’r of great confidence 
that he shall be hired. His mode of 
catching a fare is at all times abrupt 
and offhand. Ile signals to you 
with his whip, and an inquiring ele- 
yation of his eyebrows. Half a 
telegraphic motion of yours in re- 
sponse will fetch him in a moment 
from the further end of a stand 
extending from Charing Cross to the 
Horse Guards. He rushes to you 
at full tilt, and pulls up with a sud- 
denness and precision worthy of an 
artillery-driver with a gun at his 
heels on a review-day at Woolwich 
Warren. You inquire about his 
fare, but somehow or other find 
yourself ensconced behind the folding 
panels of his cab before you have 
received his answer, and are already 
in rapid motion to your destined 
point before you can get him to satisfy 
you on any such immaterial preli- 
minary. In this point we note an 
essential distinction in the four- 
wheeler, who, to do him justice, 
takes care to settle the all-important 
question of ‘ How much ?’ with the 
deliberation and accuracy of a taxing 
master settling a bill of costs. He 
is, also, far more solicitous than 
Hansom about your being safely 
seated. He almost tucks you in. 
Hansom’s fellow merely opens the 
panels (if he condesvend to dismount 
at all), and seems to think, if he can 
leap into his driving-box with an 
activity worthy of Wieland or Pro- 
fessor Risley himself, that you, whe- 
ther young or elderly, corpulent or 
thin, lame or whole, ought to be 
safely deposited in your seat. 

Upon the whole, however, we 
must own to a preference for the 
alacrity and cheerfulness of the Han- 
som. He knows all parts of the 
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town so well, that it is scarcely ever 
necessary to particularize in detail 
any locality, from Hertford House 
to Whitechapel. He will make off 
unhesitatingly (his whip deposited 
in its bottle, to intimate that his 
animal goes ‘too free’ to need it), 
for the most modern of a thousand 
small streets that have been run up 
in the vicinity ofa railway station, 
in Bermondsey or Shoreditch, or for 
the last completed range of palatial 
mansions with which the taste and 
enterprize of Mr. Cubitt have co- 
vered the vicinity of Clapham Park 
or Kensington Gardens. 

The mere number of the vehicles 
for hire which crowd our public 
stands is powerfully suggestive of 
the multifarious business, the vigor- 
ous life, the social exigencies of a 
swarming capital. If these can all 
earn a living profit, or subsistence 
for their owners, how widely spread, 
how prodigiously numerous, must 
be the points of inter-communica- 
tion between which these machines 
perform their daily travels. On 
what countless errands of hope and 
fear —of pleasure, business, expect- 
ation, disappointment, success ;—on 
what missions of young loves and 
sudden jealousies— of life, of death,—- 
must they speed their countless pas- 
sengers ? 

Let any one observe—from some 

int adjoining theterminusat Euston 
Soom or at London Bridge, at 
Shoreditch or at Paddington— the 
infinitely varied classes of those who 
are set down for, or are taken up 
from, the trains that perpetually 
traverse the great lines of railway. 
Let him note the inconceivable dif- 
ferences of the expression stamped 
upon the countenances, the very ac- 
tion of those who enter into, or get 
out of, those cabs, as they are hired 
or discharged. We ourselves have 
observed, in the course of a single 
morning, almost every phase of hu- 
man emotion depicted among them. 

The short, stern order, given by the 
man in black, as, with almost angry 
impatience, he throws his valise, his 
carpet bag, his writing case, and his 

rtfolio, upon one seat, and drops 

imself into the other, bespeaks the 
man of business, or the professional 
adviser, whom some sudden disap- 
pointment or exigency, or the anti- 
cipated defeat of some cherished 
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plan, has hastily recalled from the 
country. That other tall, gentle- 
manly person, with a proud but 
careworn countenance, so wrapped 
in thought that he steps into a Han- 
som—mechanically, as it were—for- 
getting to tell the man where to drive, 
in the absorbing earnestness with 
which he is running over to him- 
self some half-muttered calculations, 
whilst he stares fixedly at nothing, 
and looks without meaning or con- 
sciousness at gp 2 ay a well- 
known capitalist, who having ascer- 
tained by personal inquiry the failure 
of some gigantic speculation that has 
called him into the coal districts, 
perhaps, is hastening home to devise 
the best means for lessening the 
weight of such failure, and counter- 
balancing some portion of the loss. 
The fresh-looking, blushing girl, 
who strives in vain to conceal the 
pleasure she is deriving from the 
marked attention and care with 
which a young and stalwart yeo- 
man insists on carrying, himself, 
one of her boxes and two of her 
ape into the four-wheeler, that 

e evidently selects for its capacity 
te carry two passengers comfortably, 
besides any reasonable amount of 
luggage — has clearly made up her 
mind to permit the early change of 
her name for his. They look too 
happy to be impatient even with the 
ro who, for a while, cannot find 

er ‘black, square box, marked in a 
very particular manner, simply be- 
cause there are eight other ‘ black, 
square boxes’ on the platform al- 
ready, all marked in the self-same 
‘very particular manner. The 
young yeoman is quite resigned to 
his fate, should their difficulty de- 
tain him even an hour longer in the 
cab. Very differently does the pale 
and delicate creature carry herself 
who, leaning for support on the arm 
of her father, appears to have quit- 
ted, with the home from which the 
train has just brought her, all the 
associations and hopes that bound 
her to the world and its sympathies. 
How unnatural does profound grief 
appear in one so young; how dis- 
cordant with the sacredness of such 
grief, the engrossing, incessant occu- 
pation and activity ofthe scenearound 
her! But here is a pleasanter group. 
Two substantial tradesmen, with 
their wives and a numerous progeny 
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of baggage and children, returned 
from an excursion to the coast, im- 
proved in health, spirits, and satis- 
faction with one another. ‘They ap- 
pear to be delighted with all the 
novelties they have seen, and, best 
of all, with all the old families, homes, 
faces, and occupations, they are about 
to rejoin. Their old-fashioned abode 
in some dark and crowded quarter 
of the City cannot be wanting in 
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the charms of enjoyment and com- 
fort and endearment, if we ma 
judge by the merry bustle in whic 
they gather up their multitudinous 
parcels, and gallop away in a bat- 
talion of half-a-dozen cabs of all 
sizes, into which, as if by previous 
arrangement, they have, all of them, 
been completely distributed. But 
our time is up, and so is our accus- 
tomed omnibus--Good bye! 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
BY A NEW YORKER. 


Lire at A WaTeRtNG-PLace.—Tue Doc or ALCIBIADES. 


\ TE left Tom Edwards mysteriously 

swallowed up, like a stage ghost 
down atrap-door. And do you know, 
reader, I am very near leaving him so 
for good and all, and suspending these 
sketches indefinitely — yea, even to 
the time of the Mississippi dividends, 
or any other period beyond the Greek 
Calends that your imagination can 
conjure up. Tor the wise men—and 
the wise women, too—of Gotham are 
wroth with me, and one says that 1 
am writing on purpose to libel this 
man or puff that woman, and another 
charges me with sketching my own 
life in J’raser for self-glorification, 
and a third holds up the last number 
of Pendennis at me and says, ‘If you 
could write like that, there would be 
some excuse for you, but you won't 
as long as you live.’ ‘ Alas, no!’ 
said I, and was just going to burn my 
unfinished papers, and vow that I 
would never again turn aside from 
my old craft of reviewing. But then 
came refiection in the shape of a 
bottle of true Dutch courage—gen- 
uine Knickerbocker Madeira—and 
said ‘ Why should you be responsible 
for resemblances you never meant, if 
people will insist on finding them ? 
Consider how prone readers, and still 
more hearers who take their reading 
at second hand, are to suppose that 
the author, be he great or small, 
must have represe:ted himself in 
some one of his personages.’ True 
enough, Mr. Bottle; for instance, any 
one of our fashionables will tell you 
that ‘our spirituel and accomplished 
inend’ (as Slingsby calls him), M. Le 
Vicomte Vincent Le Roi, is the hero 
of his thrilling romance, Le Chevalier 





Bazalion—why they should, or what 
possible resemblance they can find 
between the real man in New York, 
and the ideal one in the novel, it 
passeth my poor understanding to 
discover. Bazalion is a stalwart six- 
footer, who goes about knocking 
people’s brains out, scaling inac- 
cessible precipices, defending castles 
single-handed against a regiment or 
two, and, by way of relaxation after 
this hard work, vietimizing all the 
fair dames and blooming damsels that 
come in his way—breaking the hearts 
of all the women when he has broken 
the heads of all the men. Le Roi is 
a nice gentlemanly man, of the or- 
dinary size, who sings prettily and 
talks well, and makes himself gene- 
rally agreeable, and not at all dan- 
gerous in society--much the more 
Christian and laudable occupation, it 
seems to me. If ever he does bore 
you, it is with his long stories, not 
with a long pike as Bazalion used to 
do. Be the absurdity, then, on the 
head of him who makes it; Qué vult 
decipi decipiatur : if any one chooses 
to think that I am bodied forth un- 
der the character of Harry Benson, 
and am, in consequence, a handsome 
young man, who can do a little of 
everything instead of——but never 
mind what; your actor has not yet 
sufficient standing to come down 
before the footlights, and have his 
little bit of private chaff with the 
audience. Only this will I say, so 





help me N. P. Willis, I mean to go 
on with these sketches till they are 
finished, provided always that Fraser 
will take them so long and that you 
continue to read them, or fall into a 
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sweet and soothing slumber over 
them, as the case may be. For if we 
are all to shut up shop until we can 
write as well as Mr Titmarsh, there 
will be too extensive a bankruptcy of 
literary establishments. 

Before Ashburner could form any 
conjecture to account for the evanish- 
ment of Edwards—indeed before he 
could altogether realize it to himself 
—the little man’s head re-appeared 
above the ground, though there were 
no signs of his horse; and at the 
same time Benson began to ride 
round the scene of the catastrophe, 
at an easy canter, laughing immode- 
rately. ‘The Englishman shook up 
his brute into the best gallop he 
could get out of him, and a few more 
strides brought him near enough to 
see the true state of things. There 
was a marsh at no great distance, 
which rendered the grass in the im- 
mediate vicinity moist and sloppy, 
and just in this particular spot the 
action of the water had caved away 
a hole precisely large enough to 
receive a horse and rider—it could 
hardly have made a more accurate 
grave had they been measured for it 
—and so masked by a slight elevation 
in front, that it was ten to one any 
person riding over the ground at such 
a rate, and unacquainted with the 
= of this trap, but must fall 

eadlong into it,as Edwards had done. 
There was some reason to suspect 
that our friend Harry, who was an 
habitual rider, and knew all the en- 
virons of Oldport pretty well, and 
was fonder of short cuts and going 
over grass than most American 
horsemen are, had not been altogether 
ignorant of the existence of the pit- 
fall; it looked very much as if he 
had led Edwards, who was no par- 
ticular friend of his, purposely into 
it: but if such was the case, he kept 
his own counsel. When the fallen 
man and mare had scrambled out of 
the hole, which they did before 
Benson had offered to help them, or 
Ashburner had time to be of any 
assistance, it appeared that she had 
sprained her off fore-ankle, and he 
his nigh wrist. But they were close 
to the main road; by good luck a 
boy was found to conduct the animal 
home, and by a still greater piece of 
good luck the Robinsons’ carriage 
happened to be coming along just 
then, so the little man, who did not 
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take up much room, was popped into 
it, and as much pitied and mourned 
over by the lady occupants as was 
pere Guilleri in the French song. 
And, to do him justice, even without 
this consolation, he had taken his 
mishap very quietly from the first, 
as soon as he found himself not in- 
jured in any vital, 7. e. dancing part. 

Having finished their road at a 
more leisurely pace, our two horse- 
men arrived at the glen after most of 
the company were assembled there. 
And as the place was one of general 
resort, they noticed traces of other 
parties, people of the Simpson class, 
hail-fellow-well-met men, who didn’t 
dance but took it out in drinking, 
and who in their intercourse with the 
other sex betrayed more vulgar fa- 
miliarity and less refined indecency 
than characterised the men and boys 
of White, Edwards, Robinson, and 
Co.’s set. But of these it may be 
supposed that the set took no heed. 
There was some really pretty scenery 
about the glen, but they took no 
heed of that either—to be sure, most 
of them had seen it at least once 
before. They had gone straight to 
the largest parlour of the house, and 
led, as usual, by the indefatigable 
Edwards, had begun their tricks with 
the chairs. Booted and spurred as 
he was, and with his arm in a sling, 
the ever-ready youth had already 
arranged the German cotillion, taking 
the head himself, and constituting 
Sumner his second in command. 
Benson was left out of this dance for 
coming too late, one of the ladies told 
him; but he did not find the punish- 
ment very severe, as he rather pre- 
ferred walking with Ashourner, and 
showing him the adjacent woods. 
As they passed out through several 
specimens of the Simpson species, who 
were smoking and lounging around 
the door, Ashburner nearly ran over 
a very pretty young woman who was 
coming up the steps. She was rather 
rustically, but not unbecomingly 
dressed, and altogether so fresh and 
rosy that it was a treat to see her 
after the fine town ladies, even the 
youngest of whom were beginning to 
look faded and jaded from the dissi- 
pation of the season. But when she 
opened her mouth in reply to Ben- 
son's affable salutation, it was like 
the girl in the fairy tale dropping 
toads and adders, so nasal, harsh, 
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and inharmonious was the tone in 
which she spoke. 

‘That's Mrs.Simpson,’ said Harry, as 
they went on, ‘ the Bird’s wife. Pretty 
little woman: what a pity she has that 
vulgar accent! She belongs to New 
England originally ; one finds many 
such girls here, every way charming 
until they begin to talk. “But I sup- 

ose you saw no difference between 
ee and any of us. In your ears we 
all speak with a barbarous accent— 
at least you feel bound to think so.’ 

‘What do you think yourself? 
You have known a good many of my 
countrymen, and heard them talk, 
and are able to make the comparison. 
Do you, or do you not, find a differ- 
ence ?’ 

‘To say the truth, I do; it is a 
thing I never think seriously of de- 
nying, for it seems to me neither 
singular nor to be ashamed of. You 
can tell an Irishman froma Londoner 
by his accent; so you can a Scotch- 
man; or a Yorkshireman for that 
matter: why should you not be able 
to tell an American? The error of 
your countrymen consists in attri- 
buting to all our people the nasal 
twang. which is almost peculiar to 
one section of the country. If I 
were asked the peculiar characteristic 
of a New-Yorker’s speech, I should 
say monotone. Notice any one of 
our young men—you will find his 
conversational voice always pitched 
in the same key. Sumner goes on 
at the same uniform growl, Edwards 
in an unvaried buzz. When I first 
landed in England, I was struck with 
the much greater variety of tone one 
hears in ordinary conversation. Your 
women, especially, seemed to me al- 
ways just going to sing. And I 
fancied the address of the men affect- 
ed—just as, very likely, this mono- 
tone of ours seems affected to you.’ 

‘What I remark most is a hardness 
and dryness of voice, as if the ex- 
tremes of climate here had an injuri- 
ous effect on the vocal organs.’ 

‘Perhaps they do; and yet I think 
you will find a better average of 
singers, male and female, in our 
society than in yours, notwithstand- 
ing our fashionables are so engrossed 
by dancing. Holla! here’s Harrison. 
How are you, old fellow? and how 
are the Texas Inconvertibles ?’ 

; It was indeed the broker, wander- 
ing moodily alone. What had he in 
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common with the rest of the com- 
pany—the fops and flirts, the dancing 
men and dancing women? The 
males all snubbed and despised him, 
from tall White down to little Robin- 
son; the women were hardly con- 
scious of his existence. He knew, 
too, that he could thrash any man 
there in a fair stand-up fight, or buy 
out any three of them, ay, or talk 
any of them down in the society of 
sensible and learned people; and 
this very consciousness of superiority 
only served to embitter his position 
the more. ‘There were other sets, 
doubtless, who would have welcomed 
him gladly, but either they were not 
sufficiently to his taste to attract 
him, or he was in no mood to receive 
consolation from their sympathy. 
So he wandered alone, untouched by 
the charming scenery about him—a 
man whom nobody cared for; and 
when Benson addressed him geni- 
ally, and in an exuberance of spirits 
threw his arm over the other's 
neck as they walked side by side, the 
broker's heart seemed to expand 
towards the man who had shown him 
even this slight profession of kind- 
ness, his intelligent eyes lighted up, 
and he began to talk out cheerfully 
and unassumingly all that was in 
him. 

Harrison’s own narrative of his 
personal prowess, as well as the quali- 
fied panegyric pronounced upon him 
by Benson, had led Ashburner to 
expect to find in hima manly person 
with some turn for athletic sports 
and good living, but no particular 
intellectual endowments beyond such 
as his business demanded. He was, 
therefore, not a little astonished at 
(inasmuch as he was altogether un- 
prepared for) the variety of know- 
ledge and the extent of mental cul- 
tivation which the broker displayed 
as their conversation went on. They 
talked of the hills and valleys, and 
ravines and water-courses around 
them, and Harrison compared this 
place with others in a way that 
showed a ready observer of the 
beauties of nature. They talked of 
Italy, and Harrison had at his fingers’ 
ends the principal palaces in every 
city, and the best pictures in every 
palace. They talked of Greece, and 
Harrison quoted Plato. They talked 
of England and France, and Harrison 
display ed a familiar acquaintance, 
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not merely with the statistics of the 
two countries, but also with the 
habits and characteristics of their 
people. Finally, they talked on the 
puzzling topic of American society— 
puzzling in its transition state and 
its singular contrasts—and, whether 
the broker's views were correct or 
not, they were anything but common- 
place or conventional. 

‘Our fashionable society has been 
all a mistake hitherto, said Harry 
(Ashburner could not well make out 
whether there was a spice of irony 
in his observation); ‘ Mrs. Benson 
and some others are going to reform 
it indifferently. ‘The women thus 
far have been lost sight of after mar- 
riage, and have left the field to the 
young girls. Now they are begin- 
ning to wake up to their rights and 
privileges.’ 

‘ They will not remedy any of the 
present evils in that way,’ answered 
Harrison, apparently addressing him- 
self to Ashburner, but he seemed to 
be talking at Benson, and through 
him at Benson's wife, or his own, or 
both of them. ‘Our theory and 
practice was that a young girl should 
enjoy herself in all freedom; that 
her age and condition were those of 
pleasure and frolic—of dissipation, if 
you will—that after her marriage 
she, comparatively speaking, retired 
from the world, not through any 
conventional rule or imaginary stan- 
dard of propriety, but of her own 
free will, and in the natural course 
of things; because the cares of ma- 
ternity and her household gave her 
sufficient employment at home. A 
woman who takes a proper interest 
in her family gives them the first 
place in her thoughts, and is always 
ready to talk about them. Now 
these domestic details are the greatest 
possible bore to a mere fashionable 
casual drawing-room acquaintance. 
Hence you see that the French, 
whose chief aim is to talk well ina 
drawing-room or an opera box, ut- 
terly detest and unmercifully ridicule 
everything connected with domes- 
ticity or home life. On the other 
hand, if a married woman never talks 
of these things or lets you think of 
them, she does not take a proper in- 
terest in her family. No, the fault 
of youth is with the other sex. 
There are too few men about, and 
too many boys. And the more mar- 
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ried belles there are the more will the 
boys be encouraged. For your mar- 
ried belles like to have men about 
them younger than themselves—it 
makes them appear younger, or at 
least they think so; and _ besides, 
such youths are more easily managed 
and more subservient. But, still 
worse, the more these boys usurp the 
place of men in society, the more 
boyish and retrograde will the few 
men become who continue to divide 
the honours of society with them. 
When Plato enumerated among the 
signs of a republic in the last stage 
of decadence, that the youth imitate 
and rival old men, and the old men 
let themselves down to a level with 
the youth, he anticipated exactly the 
state of things that has come to pass 
among us. Look at that little friend 
of yours with the beard—I don’t 
mean Edwards, but an older man 
about his size.’ 

‘Dicky Bleecker, I suppose you 
mean, growled Benson: ‘he’s as 
much your friend—or your wife’s— 
as he is mine.’ 

‘ Well, he is my contemporary, I 
may say; perhaps five years at most 
my junior. What perceptible sign 
of mature age or manliness is there 
about him? In what is he superior 
to or distinguishable from young 
Snelling, who but this season rejoices 
in his first white tie and first horse, 
and the fruits of his first course of 
dancing lessons ?’ 

* Well, but consider,’ said Benson, 
who was always ready to take up 
any side of an argument—it was one 
of the first criticisms Ashburner 
made on American conversation, that 
the men seemed to talk for victory 
rather than for truth—‘it stands to 
reason, that an intelligent married 
woman must be better able than a 
girl to converse with a mature man, 
and her conversation must have more 
attraction for him. As to our boys 
coming out too soon, doubtless they 
do, but that depends not on the per- 
sons ready to receive them, but on 
the general social system of the 
country which pushes them into the 
world so early. For instance, I was 
left my own master at twenty-one. 
So, too, with the want of proper pro- 
gress and growth in knowledge of 
the men. It is and must be so with 
the man of fashion everywhere, for 
he is not occupied in learning things 
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that have a tendency to develope o; 
improve his mind, but the contrary. 
I myself have seen Frenchmen of 
fifty as easily amused and as eager 
after trifles as boys.’ 

‘Frenchmen!’ sneercd the other; 
‘yes, but they are boys all their 
lives, except in innocence.’ 

‘Very amusing and pleasant, at 
any rate; the best people for travel- 
ling acquaintances that I know.’ 

* Exactly—very pleasant to know 
for a little while. I have met with 
a great many Frenchmen who im- 
pressed me favourably, and I used to 
think as you say, what amusing 
people they were, but I never had 
occasion to live with one for any 
length of time without finding him a 
bore and a nuisance. A Frenchman 
turns himself inside out, as it were, 
at once. He shows off all that there 
is to show on first acquaintance. 
You see the best of him immediately, 
and afterwards there is nothing left 
but repetitions of the same things, 


and eternal dissertations on himself 


and his own affairs. He is like a 
wide, shallow house, with a splendid 
front externally and scanty furniture 
inside.’ 

‘Very true, and an Englishman 
(don’t blush, Ashburner) is like a 
suite of college-rooms in one of his 
own university towns—a rusty ex- 
terior, a dark narrow passage along 
which you find your way with diffi- 
culty ; and when you do get in, jolly 
and comfortable apartments open 
suddenly upon you; and as you come 
to examine them more malin you 
discover all sorts of snug, little, out- 
of-the-way closets and recesses, full 
of old books and old wine, and all 
things rich and curious. But the 
entrance is uninviting to a casual 
acquaintance. Now, when you find 
an American of the right stamp’ (here 
Benson's hands were accidentally em- 
ployed in adjusting his cravat), ‘he 

its the proper medium, and is ac- 
cessible as a Frenchman and as true 
as an Englishman.’ 

Ashburner was going to express a 
doubt as to the compatibility of the 
two qualities, when Harrison struck 
in again. 

‘On that account I never could 
see why Frenchme. should be dread- 
ed as dangerous in society. They 
fling out all their graces at once, ex- 
haust all their powers of fascination, 
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and soon begin to be tiresome. How 
many cases I have seen where a 
Frenchman fancied he was making 
glorious headway in a lady's affec- 
tions, and that she was just ready to 
fall into his arms, when she was 
only ready to fall asleep in his face, 
and was civil to him only from a 
great sacrifice of inclination to polite- 
ness.’ 

‘Very pleasant it must be to a 
lady,’ said Ashburner, ‘that a man 
should be at the same time wearying 
her to death with his company, and 
perilling her reputation out of doors 
by his language.’ 

‘By Jove, it’s dinner time!’ ex- 
claimed Benson, pulling out a micro- 
scopic Geneva watch. ‘I thought 
the clock of my inner man said as 
much. And back they hurried 
through the woods to the Glen House, 
but were as late for the dinner as 
they had been for the dance. Har- 
rison and Benson found seats at the 
lower end of the table, where they 
established themselves together and 
began, & propos of Edwarus’s misad- 
venture, to talk horse, either because 
they had exhausted all other subjects 
or because they did not think the 
company worthy a better one. Mrs. 
Benson beckoned Ashburner up to a 
place by her, but, somehow, he found 
himself opposite Mrs. Harrison’s 
eyes, and though he could not re- 
member anything she said ten 
minutes after, her conversation, or 
looks, or both, had the effect of 
transferring to her all the interest he 
was beginning to feel for her hus- 
band—of whom, by the way, she took 
no more notice than if he had not 
belonged to her. 

‘Poor Harrison!’ said Benson, as 
he and Ashburner were walking their 
horses leisurely homeward that even- 
ing (they both had too much sense 
to ride fast after dinner), ‘he is 
twice thrown away! He might have 
been a literary gentleman and a lover 
of art, living quietly on a respectable 
fortune; but his father would make 
him go into business. He might be 
a model family man, and at the same 
time a very entertaining member of 
society; but his wife has snubbed 
and suppressed him for her own ex- 
altation. If, instead of treating him 
thus, she would only show him a 
little gratitude as the source of all 
her luxury and magnificence, her 
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dresses and jewellery, her carriage and 
horses (what a pair of iron-greys she 
does drive!), and all her other splen- 
dours,—if she would only be proud 
of him as the great broker—not to 
speak of his varied knowledge, of 
which she might also well be proud, 

—if she would take some little pains 
to interest herself in his pleasures 
and to bring him forward in society, 

—how e easily she could correct and 
soften his little uncouthnesses of per- 
son and dress, if she would take the 
trouble! Why should she be ashamed 
of him? He is older than she—how 
much ? ten years perhaps, or twelve 
at most. He is not a beauty; but 
in a man, I should say, mind comes 
before good looks; and how infinitely 
superior he is in mind and soul to 
any of the frivolous little beaux, 
native or foreign, whom she delights 
to draw about her! 

‘I fear I shall never be able to 
regard Mr. Harrison with as much 
respect as you do. It may be igno- 
rance, but I never could see much 
difference between a speculator in 
stocks and a gambler.’ 

‘When a man is in his predica- 
ment domestically there are three 
things, to one, two, or all of which 
he is pretty sure to take—drink, 
gambling, and horses. Harrison is 
too purely intellectual a man to be 
led away by the vulgar animal tempt- 
ation of liquor, though he has a 
good cellar, and sometimes consoles 
himself with a snug bachelor dinner. 
Stock-jobbing is, as you say, only 
another sort of gambling, and this is 
his vice: at the same time you will 
consider that it is his business, to 
which he was brought up. Then, 
for absolute relaxation, he has his 
are crab. Put him behind his 

2’ 45” stepper and he is happy for an 
hour or two, and forgets his miseries 
—that is to say, his wife.’ 

‘But you talk as if his marriage 
was the course of his speculations, 
whereas you told me the other day 
that his speculations were the indirect 
cause of his marriage.’ 

‘You are right: I believe the be- 
ginning of that bad habit must 
be set down to his father’s ac- 
count; but the continuance of it is 
still chargeable on his wife. I have 
heard him say myself that he would 
have retired from business long ‘ago 
but for Mrs, Harrison—that is to say, 
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he had to go on making money to 
supply her extravagance.’ 


One fine morning there was a 
great bustle and flurry; moving of 
trunks, and paying of bills, and pre- 
parations for departure. The fashion- 
ables were fairly starved out, and 
had gone off in a body. The bril- 
liant equipages of Ludlow and Liéw- 
enberg, the superfine millinery of the 
Robinsons, the song and story of the 
Vicomte, the indefatigable revolu- 
tions of Edwards, were all henceforth 
to be lost to the sojourners at Old- 
port. Mr. Grabster heeded not this 
practical protest against the error of 
his ways. He had no difficulty in 
filling the vacant rooms, for a crowd 
of people from all parts of the Union 
constantly thronged Oldport, at- 
tracted by its reputation for coolness 
and salubrity; and he rather pre- 
ferred people from the West and 
South, as they knew less about civi- 
lized life, and were more easily im- 
posed upon. To be sure, even they 
would find out in time the defi- 
ciencies of his establishment, and 
report them at home; but mean- 
while he hoped to fill his pockets for 
two or three seasons under cover of 
The Sewers putts, and then, when 
business fell off, to impose on his 
landlord with some plausible story, 
and obtain a lowering of his rent. 

Some few—a very few — of ‘our 
set’ were left. Our friend Harry 
stayed, because the air of the place 
agreed remarkably with the infant 
hope of the Bensons; and a few of 
the beaux remained — among them 
Sumner, White, and Sedley—either 
out of friendship for Benson, or re- 
tained by the attractions of Mrs. 
Benson, or those of Mrs. Harrison ; 
for the Jionne stayed of course, it being 
her line to do just whatever the ex- 
clusives did not do. But though 
Benson remained, he was not disposed 
to suffer in silence. All this while 
The Sewer had been filled with letters 
lauding everything about the Bath 
Hotel ; and communications equally 
disinterested, and couched in the 
same tone, had found their way into 
some more respectable prints. Ben- 
son undertook the thankless task of 
undeceiving the public. He sat 
down one evening and wrote off a 
spicy epistle to “The Blunder and 
Bluster, setting forth how things 
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really were at Oldport. Two days 
after, when the New York mail 
arrived, great was the wrath of Mr. 
Grabster. He called into council 
the old gentleman with the melodious 
daughter, Zhe Sewer reporters, and 
some other boarders who were in his 
confidence ; and made magnificent, 
but rather vague promises, of what 
he would do for the man who should 
discover the daring individual who 
had thus bearded him in his very 
den : simultaneously he wrote to The 
Blunder and Biuster, demanding the 
name of the offender. With most 
American editors such a demand 
(especially if followed up with a 
good dinner or skilfully-applied tip 
to the reporter or correspondent) 
would have been perfectly successful. 
But he of The Blunder and Bluster 
was a much higher style of man. 
As Benson once said of him, he had, 
in his capacity of the first political 
journalist in the country, associated 
so much with gentlemen, that he 
had learned to be something of a 
gentleman himself. Accordingly he 
replied to Mr. Grabster, in a note 
more curt than courteous, that it 
was impossible to comply with his 
request. So the indignant host was 
obliged to content himself for the 
time with ordering The Sewer to 
abuse the incognito. Before many 
days, however, he obtained the de- 
sired information through another 
source, in this wise. 

Oldport had its newspaper, of 
course. Every American village of 
more than ten houses has its news- 
paper. Mr. Cranberry Fuster, who 
presided over the destinies of The 
Oldport Daily Twaddler, added to 
this honourable and amiable occu- 
pation the equally honourable and 
amiable one of village attorney. 
Though his paper was in every sense 
a small one, he felt and talked as big 
as if had been The Zimes, or The 
Moniteur, or The Blunder and Bluster. 
He held the President of the United 
States as something almost beneath 
his notice, and was in the habit of 
lecturing the Czar of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, and other foreign 
powers, in true Little Pedlington 
style. Emboldened by the impunity 
which attended these assaults, he un- 
dertook to try his hand on matters 
nearer home, and boldly essayed one 
season to write down the polka and 
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redowa as indecent and immoral. 
But here he found, as Alexander, 
Napoleon, and other great men, had 
done before him, that there is a limit 
to all human power. He might 
better have tried to write off the roof 
of the Bath Hotel, which was rather 
a fragile piece of work, and might 
have been carried away by much 
less wind than usually served to dis- 
tend the columns of The Twaddler. 
The do ghty Tom Edwards snapped 
his heels, so to speak, in the face of 
the mighty editor, and the exclusives 
continued to polk more frantically 
than ever in the teeth of his direst 
fulminations. One practical effect, 
however, these home diatribes had, 
which his luminous sallies on foreign 
affairs altogether failed to effect— 
they put money into his pocket. 
The next thing Americans like to 
hearing themselves well praised, is to 
hear somebody, even if it be them- 
selves, well abused ; and accordingly, 
on the mornings when Mr. Fuster let 
out an anti- polka article, the usually 
small circulation of his small sheet 
was multiplied by a very large 
factor—almost every stranger bought 
a copy, the million to see the abuse 
of the fashionables, the fashionables 
to see the abuse of themselves. 
Benson, in the course of his almost 
annual visits to Oldport Springs, 
had been frequently amused by the 
antics of this formidable gentleman, 
and had laudably contributed to 
make them generally known. Once, 
when Mr. Fuster had politely deno- 
minated the Austrian emperor ‘a 
scoundrel,’ Harry moved The Blunder 
and Bluster to say, that it was very 
sorry for that potentate, who would 
undoubtedly be overwhelmed with 
mortification when he learned that 
The Twaddler entertained such an 
opinion of him. Whereupon Fuster, 
who was of a literal dulness abso- 
lutely joke-proof, struck off a flaming 
article on ‘the aristocratic sympa- 
thies of The Blunder and Bluster, 
which, like a British Whig and 
Federal journal as it was, always 
came to the rescue of tyrants and 
despots,’ &c. &c. On another occa- 
sion—the very morning of a State 
election -— The Twaddler had an- 
nounced, with a great flourish, ‘ that 
before its next sheet was issued Mr. 
Brown would be invested with the 
highest honours that the State could 
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confer upon him.’ But even Ame- 
rican editors are not always infallible ; 
Mr. Brown came out sadly in the 
minority, and the day after The 
Blunder and Bluster had a little 
corner paragraph to this effect :— 

* We sincerely regret to see that our 
amusing little contemporary, Tur OLp- 
port Dairy Twapp er, has suspended 
publication. 

At this Mr. Fuster flared up fear- 
fully, and threatened to sue The 
Blunder and Bluster for libel. 

Now this magniloquent editor, who 
professed to be a great moral re- 
former at home, and to regulate the 
destinies of nations abroad, was in 
truth the mere creature and toady 


of Mr. Grabster, the greater part of 


the revenue of his small establish- 
ment being derived from printing the 
bills and advertisements of the Bath 
Hotel. As in duty bound, therefore, 
he set to work to abuse the anony- 
mous assailant of that atrociously- 
kept house, calling him a quantity 
of heterogeneous names, and more 
than insinuating that he was a person 
who had never been in good society, 
and did not know what good living 
was, because he found fault with the 
living at the Bath Hotel. The 
leader wound up with a more than 
ever exaggerated eulogy of Mr. 
Grabster and his ‘able and gentle- 
manly assistants.’ Benson happened 
to get hold of this number of The 
Twaddler one evening when he had 
nothing to do, and those dangerous 
implements, pen, ink, and paper, were 
within his reach. Beginning to note 
down the absurdities and non se- 
uiturs in Mr. Fuster’s article, he 
ound himself writing a very chaffy 
letter to The Twaddler. He had an 
unfortunate talent for correspond- 
ence had Benson, like most of his 
countrymen ; so, giving the reins to 
his whim, he finished the epistle, 
making it very spicy and satirical, 
with a garnish of similes and classical 
quotations—altogether rather a neat 
piece of work, only it might have 
been objected to as a waste of clever- 
ness, and building a large wheel to 
break a very small bug upon. Then 
he dropped it into ‘the post-office 
himself, never dreaming that Cran- 
berry would publish it, but merely 
anticipating the wrath of the little- 
great man on receiving such a com- 
munication. It chanced, however, 
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not long before, that Benson, in the 
course of some legal proceedings, had 
been to sign papers and ‘take fifty 
cents’ worth of affidavit,’ as he him- 
self phrased it, before Mr. Fuster in 
his legal capacity. The latter gen- 
tleman had thus the means of iden- 
tifying, by comparison, the hand- 
writing of the pseudonymous letter. 
In a vast fit of indignation, not un- 
mingled with satisfaction, he brought 
out next day Harry’s letter at full 
length, to the great peril of the Latin 
quotations, and then followed it up 
with a rejoinder of his own, in which 
he endeavoured to take an attitude 
of sublime dignity, backed up by 
classical quotations also, to show 
that he understood Latin as well as 
Benson. But the attempt was as 
unsuccessful as it was elaborate, for 
his anger broke through in every 
other sentence, making the intended 
‘smasher’ an extraordinary com- 
pound of superfine writing and vulgar 
abuse. 

When in the course of human events 
(he began) it becomes necessary for men 
holding our lofty and responsible position 
to stoop to the chastisement of preten- 
tious ignorance and imbecility, we shall 
not be found to shrink from the task. 
The writer of the above letter is Mr. 
Henry Benson, a young man of property, 
and a Federal Whig. He insinuates that 
we are very stupid. It’s no such thing; 
we are not stupid a bit, and we mean to 
show Mr. B. as much before we have 
done with him. Mr. Benson is a pom- 
pous young aristocrat, and Mr. Grabster 
is more of a gentleman than he is—and 
so are we too for that matter. He says 
the Bath Hotel is a badly kept house. 
We say it isn’t, and we know a great deal 
better than he does. We have dined 
there very often, and found the fare and 
attendance excellent; and so did the 
Honourable Theophilus Q. Smith, of 
Arkansas, last summer, when he came to 
enjoy the invigorating breezes of this 
healthful locality. That distinguished 
and remarkable man expressed himself 
struck with the arrangements of the Bath 
Hotel, which left him no cause, he said, 
to regret the comforts of his western 
home. But this establishment cannot 
please the fastidious Mr. Benson! O 
tempora, O Moses! as Cicero said to 
Catiline, guosque tandem ? 


And so on for three columns. 

Likewise The Sewer, which had 
begun to blackguard The Blunder 
and Bluster’s correspondent while he 
remained under the shelter of his 
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ae now that his name was 
nown, came out with double viru- 
lence, and filled half a sheet with 
filthy abuse of Harry, including col- 
lateral assaults on his brother, grand- 
mother, and second cousins, and most 
of the surviving members of his wife’s 
family. But as Benson never read 
The Sewer, this part of the attack 
was an utter waste of Billingsgate so 
far as he was concerned. What did 
surprize and annoy him was to find 
that The Inexpressible, which, though 
well-known to be a stupid, was ge- 
nerally considered a decent paper, 
had taken the enemy’s side, and pub- 
lished some very impertinent para- 
graphs about him. Afterwards he 
discovered that he had been the 
victim of a principle. The Inexpres- 
sible and Blunder and Bluster had a 
little private quarrel of their own, 
and the former felt bound to attack 
everything in any way connected 
with the latter. 

Nevertheless Benson was not very 
much distressed even at this occur- 
rence, for a reason which we shall 
now give at length, and which will 
at the same time explain the pro- 
priety of the beading we have given 
to this number. While everybody 
was reading The Sewer and The 
Twaddler, and the more benevolent 
were pitying Harry for having 
started such a nest of editorial and 
other blackguards about his ears, 
and the more curious were wonder- 
ing whether he would leave the hotel 
and resign the field of battle to the 
enemy, our friend really cared very 
little about the matter, except so far 
as he could use it for a blind to divert 
attention from another affair which 
he had on hand, and which it was 
of the greatest importance to keep 
secret, lest it should draw down the 
interference of the local authorities: 
in short, he had a defiance to mortal 
combat impending over him, which 
dangerous probability he had brought 
upon himself in this wise. 

Among the beaux who remained 
after the Hegira of the fashionables 
was a Mr. Sturey Hunter, who had 
arrived at Oldport only just before 
that great event, for he professed to 
be a traveller and travelling man, 
and, to keep up the character, never 
came to a place when other people 
did, but always popped up unex- 
pectedly in the middle, or at the end, 


of a season, as if he had just dropped 
from the moon, or arrived from the 
antipodes. He had an affectation 
of being foreign—not English, or 
French, or German, or like any par- 
ticular European nation, but foreign 
in a general sort of way, something 
not American; and always, on which- 
ever side of the Atlantic he was, 
hailed from some locality; at one 
time describing himself in hotel 
books as from England, at another 
as from Paris, at another from Baden 
—from anywhere, in short, except 
his own native village in Connecticut. 
In accordance with this principle, 
moreover, he carefully eschewed the 
indigenous habits of dress; and while 
all the other men appeared at the 
balls in dress coats, and black or 
white cravats, he usually displayed 
a flaming scarlet or blue tie, a short 
frock coat, and yellow or brown 
trousers. A man six feet high, and 
nearly as many round, is a tolerably 
conspicuous object in most places, 
even without any marked peculiar- 
ities of dress; and when to this it is 
added, that Mr. Hunter exhibited on 
his shirt-front and watch-chain trin- 
kets enough to stock a jeweller’s 
shop, and that he was always redo- 
lent of the most fashionable per- 
fumes, it may be supposed that he 
was not likely to escape notice at 
Oldport. His age no one knew ex- 
actly ; some of the old stagers gave 
him forty years and more, but he 
was in a state of wonderful preserv- 
ation, had a rairaculous dye for his 
whiskers, and a perpetually fresh 
colour in his cheeks. Sedley used 
to say he rouged, and that you might 
see the marks of it inside his collar ; 
but this may have been only an ae- 
cident in shaving. He rather pre- 
ferred French to English in conver- 
sation; and with good reason, for 
when he used the former language, 
you might suppose (with your eyes 
shut) that you were talking to a 
very refined gentleman, whereas, so 
soon as he opened his mouth in the 
vernacular, the provincial Yankee 
stood revealed before you. As to 
his other qualities and merits, he 
appeared to have plenty of money, 
and was an excellent and indefatiga- 
ble dancer. Ashburner, when he saw 
him spin round morning after morn- 
ing, and night after night, till he all 
but melted away himself, and threat- 
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ened to drown his partner, thought 
he must have the laudable motive 
of wishing to reduce his bulk, which, 
however, continued undiminished. 
Notwithstanding his travc!s and ac- 
complishments, which, especially the 
dancing, were sufficient to give him 
a passport to the best society, there 
were some who regarded him with 
very unfavourable eyes, more parti- 
cularly Sumner and Benson. Sup- 
posing this to be merely another of 
the frivolous feuds that existed in 
the place, and among ‘ our set,’ Ash- 
burner was not over-anxious or curi- 
ous to know the cause of it. Nor, if 
he had been, did the parties seem 
disposed to afford him much inform- 
ation. Benson had, indeed, observed 
one day, that that Storey Hunter was 
the greatest blackguard in Oldport, 
except The Sewer reporters; but as 
he had already said the same thing 
of half-a-dozen men, his friend was 
not deterred thereby from making 
Hunter’s acquaintance—or rather, 
from accepting it; the difficulty at 
Oldport being, not to make the ac- 
quaiutance of any man in society. 
And he found the fat dandy, to all 
appearance, an innocent and good- 
natured person, rather childish for 
his years, and well illustrating Har- 
rison’s assertion, that the men in 
fashionable life rather retrograded 
than developed from twenty to forty ; 
but in po apparent respect formida- 
ble, save for a more than American 
tendency to gossip. He had some 
story to the prejudice of every one, 
but seemed to tell all these stories 
just as an enfunt terrible might, with- 
out fully understanding them, or at 
all heeding the possible consequences 
of repeating them. 

The glory of the balls had de- 
parted with Edwards and the Ro- 
binsons, but the remaining fashion- 
ables kept up their amusement with 
much vigour ; and the absence of the 
others, though detracting much from 
the brilliancy of the place, was in 
some respects the gain of a loss. 
White came out in all his glory now 
that most of the young men were 
gone. With his graceful figure, neat 
dress, and ever-ready smile and com- 
pliment, he looked the very ideal of 
the well-drilled man of fashion. 
Sumner, though he could not have 
talked less if he had been an English 
heavy dragoon- officer, or an Hun- 
garian refugee, understanding no lan- 
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guage but his own, was very useful 
for a quiet way he had of arranging 
everything beforehand without fuss 
or delay, and, moreover, had the 
peculiar merit (difficult to explain, 
but which we have all observed in 
some person at some period of our 
lives) of being good company without 
talking. Benson, with - pretence 
and display than he had before ex- 
hibited, showed an energy and inde- 
fatigableness almost equal to Le 
Roi’s; whatever he undertook, he 
‘kept the pot a-boiling.’ In short, 
the people of ‘our set,’ who were 
left, went on among themselves much 
better than before, because the men’s 
capabilities were not limited to 
dancing, and the women had less 
temptation to be perpetually dress- 
ing. Besides, the removal of most 
of the fashionables had encouraged 
the other portions of the transient po- 
pulation to come more forward, and 
exhibit various primitive specimens 
of dancing, and other traits worth 
observing. One evening there was a 
‘hop’ at the Bellevue. Ashburner 
made a point of always looking in at 
these assemblies for an hour or so, 
and scrutinizing the company with 
the coolness and complacency which 
an Englishman usually assumes in 
such places, as if all the people there 
were made merely for his amuse- 
ment. Benson, who had literally 
polked the heel off one of his boots, 
and thereby temporarily disabled 
himself, was lounging about with 
him, making observations on men, 
women, and things generally. 

‘You wouldn't think that was 
only a girl of seventeen,’ said Harry, 
as a languishing brunette, with large, 
liquid black eyes, and a voluptuous 
figure, glided by them in the waltz. 
* How soon these Southerners deve- 
lope into women! They beat the 
Italians even.’ 

‘I wonder the young lady has 
time to grow, she dances so much. 
I have watched her two or three 
evenings, and she has never rested 
a moment except when the music 
stopped. Something must suffer, it 
seems to me. Does her mind deve- 
lope uniformly with her person? 
She is a great centre of attraction, I 
observe; is it only for her beauty 
and dancing ?” 

‘I suppose a beautiful young woman, 
with fifty or sixty thousand a-year, 
may consider mental accomplish- 














ments as superfluous. She knows, 
perhaps, as much asa Russian wo- 
man of five-and-twenty. How much 
that is, you, who have been on the 
Continent, know.’ 

‘Ah, an heiress; acres of cotton- 
fields ; thousands of negroes, and so 
on.’ 

‘Exactly. I put the income down 
at half of what popular report makes 
it; these Southern fortunes are so 
uncertain: the white part of the 
property (that is to say, the cotton) 
varies with the seasons; and the 
black part takes to itself legs and 
runs off occasionaily. But, at any 
rate, there is quite enough to make 
her a great prize, and an object of 
admiration and attention to all the 
little men—not to the old hands, 
like White and Sumner; they are 
built up in their own conceit, and 
wouldn't marry Sam Weller’s ‘ fe- 
male marchioness,’ unless she made 
love to them first, like one of 
Knowles's heroines. But the juve- 
niles are crazy about her. Robinson 
went off more ostentatiously love- 
sick than any man of his size I ever 
saw; and Sedley is always chanting 
her praises—the only man, woman, 
or child, he was ever known to speak 
well of. I don’t think any of them 
will catch her. Edwards might dance 
into her heart, perhaps, if he were a 
little bigger; but as it is, she will, 
probably, make happy and rich some 
one in her own part of the world. 
She says the young men there suit 
her better, because they are ‘ more 
gentlemanly’ than we Northerners.’ 

‘I have heard many strangers say 
the same thing,’ said Ashburner, 
prudently refraining from expressing 
any opinion of his own, for he knew 
Benson's anti-Southern feelings. 

‘If education has anything to do 
with being a gentleman, then, whe- 
ther you take education in the highest 
sense, as the best discipline and ex- 
pansion of the mind by classical and 
scientific study ; or in the utilitarian 
sense, as the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, and a practical acquaint- 
ance with men and things; or in 
the fine-lady sense, as the mastery 
of airs, and graces, and drawing- 
room accomplishments; or in the 
moralist’s sense, as the curbing of 
our mischievous propensities, and the 
energizing of our good ones—in 
every case, we are more of gentle- 
men than the Southerners. If the 
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mere possession of wealth, and pro- 
gress in the grosser and more mate- 
rial arts of civilization, have any- 
thing to do with it, then, too, we are 
more of gentlemen. Their claims 
rest on two grounds: first, they live 
on the unpaid labour of others, while 
we all work, more or less, for our- 
selves, holding idleness as disgrace- 
ful as they do labour ; secondly, they 
are all the time fighting duels.’ 

‘Are there no duels ever fought 
in this part of the country ?” 

‘Scarcely any since Burr shot 
Hamilton. Alexander Hamilton was 
one of our greatest men, and his 
death excited a feeling throughout 
the Northern States which put down 
the practice almost entirely ; and I 
certainly think it a step forward in 
real civilization.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that it is 
with you as with us, where, if a man 
becomes so involved in a quarrel 
that he is challenged, it is against 
him and almost ruin to him whether 
he fights or does not fight? Or is 
public opinion decidedly in favour of 
the man who does not fight, and 
against the man who does? For 
instance, suppose you were chal- 
lenged yourself? 

‘A man can't say beforehand what 
he would do in an emergency of the 
kind ; but my impressjon is that I 
should not fight, and that the opinion 
of society would bear me out.’ 

‘ But suppose a man insulted your 
wife, or sister ?” 

‘It is next door to impossible that 
anAmerican gentleman should dosuch 
a thing ; but if he did, I should con- 
sider that he had reduced himself to 
the level of a snob, and should treat 
him as I would any snob in the 
streets,—knock him down, if I was 
able; and if I wasn’t, take the law of 
him: and if a man had wronged me 
irreparably, I fancy I should do as 
these uncivilized Southerners them- 
selves do in such a case,—shoot him 
down in the street wherever I could 
catch him. What sense or justice is 
there in a duel? it is as ifa man 
stole your coat, and instead of having 
him put into prison, you drew lots 
with him whether you or heshould go.’ 

‘ But suppose a man was spreading 
false reports about you ; suppose he 
said you were no gentleman, or that 
you had cheated somebody ?” 

‘Bah!’ replied Benson, dexterous- 
ly evading the most important part 
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of the question, ‘ if I were to fight all 
the people that spread false reports 
about me, I should have my hands 
full. There is a man in this room 
that slandered me as grossly as he 
could four years ago, and was very 
near breaking off my marriage. That 
fat man there with all the jewellery 
—Storey Hunter.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed the other, 
really surprized, for he had just seen 
Mrs. Benson conversing with the 
ponderous exquisite apparently on 
most amicable terms. 

* Yes, and it was entirely gratuitous. 
I never gave the scamp any provo- 
cation. By Jupiter!’ Benson turned 
very white and then very red, ‘if 
he isn’t dancing with my wife! His 
impudence is too much, and 5. 
believe one of our women would put 
up with anything from a man here 
if he can only dance well. They 
have no self-respect.’ 

Benson appeared to have very little 
himself at that moment, and not to 
care much what he said or did. He 
trembled all over with rage, and his 
friend expected to see an immediate 
outbreak ; but, as if recollecting him- 
self, he suddenly stammered out 
something about the necessity of 
changing his boots, and limped off 
accordingly for that purpose. He 
was not gone more than five minutes, 
but in that time had contrived not 
only to supply his pedal deficiency, 
but also to take a drink by way of 
calming himself; and after the drink 
he tock a turn with Miss Friskin, 
and whirled her about the room till 
he knocked over two or three in- 
nocent bystanders, all which tended 
very much to compose his feelings. 
Ashburner kad a presentiment that 
something would happen, and stayed 
longer that night than his wont; 
indeed, till the end of the ball, which, 
as there was now no German cotillion, 
lasted till only one in the morning. 

But the universal panacea of the 
polka had its mollifying effect on 
Benson, and everything might have 

assed off quietly but for an un- 
ucky accident. Some of the young 
Southerners had ordered up sundry 
bottles of champagne, and were 
drinking the same in a_ corner. 
Hunter, who was much given to 
toadying Southerners (another reason 
for Benson's dislike of him), mingled 
among them and partook of the 
inspirmg beverage. In vino veritas 
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is true as gospel, if you understand 
it rightly as meaning that wine de- 
velopes 2 man’s real nature. Hunter, 
being by nature gossipy and menda- 
cious, waxed more and more so with 
every glass of Heidseck he took 
down. Ashburner chancing to pass 
near the group, had his attention 
arrested by hearing Benson’s name. 
He stopped and listened; Hunter 
was going on with a prolix and some- 
what confused story of some horse 
that Benson had sold to somebody, 
in which transaction Sumner was 
somehow mixed up, and the horse 
hadn't turned out well, and the pur- 
chaser wasn’t satisfied, and so on. 

‘If Benson hear this!’ thought 
Ashburner. 

And Benson did hear it very 
promptly, for Sedley was within 
ear-shot, and, delighted at having 
a piece of mischief to communicate, 
he tracked Harry out at the further 
extremity of the room, to inform him 
of the liberties Storey Hunter was 
taking with his name. Whereupon 
the slandered one, with all his wrath 
reawakened, traversed the apartment 
in time to hear the emphatic perora- 
tion that, ‘ bad as Sumner was, Ben- 
son was a thousand times worse.’ 

*I can’t stand this,’ exclaimed he. 
‘Where's Frank Sumner? Sumner 
was not visible. Ashburner, will 
you stand by me if there’s a row ?” 

By this time the ball was breaking 
up, and Benson, on going back to 
look for his party, found that Mrs. 
b., like a true watering-place belle, 
had gone off without waiting for 
him. This was exactly what he 
wanted. Keeping his eye on Hunter, 
he followed him out to the head of 
the staircase, where he had just been 
bidding good night to some ladies. 
No one was in sight but Ashbur- 
ner, who happened to be standing 
just outside the door-way. ‘The fat 
man nodded to Harry as if they had 
been the best friends in the world. 

‘Curse his impudence!’ exclaimed 
Benson, now fairly boiling over. 
‘Holla, you Hunter! did you know 
you were an infernal scoundrel ¢ 
Because you are.’ 

* What for ? quoth the individual 
in question, half sobered and half 
disconcerted by this unceremonious 
address. 

‘And a contemptible blackguard, 
continued Benson, following up his 
verbal attack. 
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¢ You're another,’ retorted Hunter. 

Ashburner wondered if the two 
men were going to stand slanging 
each other all night. 

*I ought to have pulled your nose 
three years ago, and now take that!’ 
and Benson, who had been working 
at his glove ever since the parley 
began, twitched it off and slapped 
Hunter in the face with it. 

When an Irishman sees two people 
fighting, or going to fight, his natural 
impulse is to urge them on. A 
Scotchman or an American tries to 
partthem. A Frenchman runs after 
the armed foree. An Englishman 
does nothing but look quietly on, 
unless one side meets with foul play. 
Thus it was with Ashburner in the 
present instance. He took Benson's 
request ‘to stand by him in case of 
arow,’ au pied de la lettre. Hestood 
by him, and that was all. 

As soon as Hunter felt the glove 
in his face he struck out at Benson, 
who stopped the blow very neatly, 
and seemed about to return it with a 
left-hander ; then suddenly changing 
his style of attack, he rushed within 
the other's guard, and catching him 
by the throat with both hands, did 
his best to strangle him. Hunter, 
unable to call for help or to loosen 
the throttling grasp of his assailant, 
threw himself bodily upon him. As 
he was about twice Benson’s size and 
weight, the experiment succeeded. 
Harry was thrown off his feet and 
precipitated against the banisters, 
which being of slight material, gave 
way like so much paper, and both 
men tumbled over into the landing- 
place below amid a great scattering 
of splinters. Lighting on their feet, 
they began to pommel each other 
without doing more damage than a 
couple of children, for they were at 
such close quarters and so blinded 
by rage that they hit wild; but 
Benson had caught his man by the 
throat again and was just getting 
him into chancery, when White, 
Sedley, and some of the Southerners, 
attracted by the noise, ran down 
stairs, calling on the ‘ gentlemen’ to 
‘behave as such,’ and words proving 
meffectual, endeavouring to pull 
them apart; which was no easy 
matter, for Benson hung on like 
grim death, and when his hand was 
removed from Hunter's collar, caught 
him again by the nose, nor would he 
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give up till Mr. Simpson, who was 
one of the stoutest and most active 
men in the place, caught him up 
from behind and fairly carried him 
off to the hall below. Then he 
seemed to come to himself all at 
once, and recollected that he had 
invited the remains of ‘our set’ to 
supper that night. And accordingly, 
after taking a rapid survey of him- 
self in a glass, and finding that his 
face bore no marks of the conflict, 
and that his dress was not more dis- 
ordered than a man’s usually is when 
he has been polkaing all the evening, 
he went off to meet his company, and 
a very merry time they had of it. 
Ashburner was surprized to find 
that the spectators of the fray were 
able to ignore it so completely. If 
they had been old men and old 
soldiers, they could not have acted 
with more discretion, and it was im- 
possible to suspect from their con- 
versation or manner that anything 
unpleasant had occurred. ‘ These 
people do know how to hold their 
tongues sometimes,’ thought he. 

Next morning while strolling about 
before breakfast (he was the earliest 
riser of the young men in the place, 
as he did not dance or gamble), he 
heard firing in the pistol-gallery. 
He thought of his conversation with 
Benson and the occurrences of last 
night, and then recollected that he 
was out of practice himself, and that 
there would be no harm in trying a 
few shots. So he strode over to the 
gallery, and there, to his astonish- 
ment, found on one side of the door 
the keeper, on the other Frank Sum- 
ner (who had given a most devoted 
proof of friendship by getting up two 
hours earlier in the morning than he 
had ever been known to do before) ; 
and between them Benson, blazing 
away at the figure, and swearing at 
himself for not making better shots. 

‘Take time by the forelock,’ yousee, 
said he, as he recognized Ashburner. 
* Nunquam non paratus. The fellow 
will send me a challenge this morn- 
ing, I suppose, and 1 want to be 
ready for him.’ 

‘ But do you know,’ said the Eng- 
lishman, ‘ if after this you should kill 
your man, we in our country would 
call it something very like murder?’ 

‘ That may be,’ answered Harry, as 
he let fly again, this time ringing 
the bell ; ‘ but we only call it practice.’ 
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PHANTOMS AND REALITIES. 
An Autobiography. 


PART THE SECOND — NOON. 


w 

7 reason upon the effects of the dis- 

covery, or confession of our feel- 
ings, was not a process for which 
either of us was qualified by tem- 
perament or inclination. We did not 
pause to consider whether it was pru- 
dent to take our hearts and natures 
for granted all at once, and risk 
upon the strange delight of a single 
moment of luxurious emotion the 
happiness, perhaps, of a whole life- 
time. We did not stop to ask if 
there were any obstacles in the way, 
any jarring chords to be attuned, 
anything to be known or thought of 
into which our position demanded a 
scrutiny. We resigned ourselves at 
once to our impulses. We believed 
that we had seen enough of the 
world, and were strong enough in 
our self-sustaining power, and clear 
enough in our penetration, to dis- 
pense with ordinary safeguards, and 
act as if we were superior to them. 
We made our own world, and so 
went on as if we could control the 
planet in which we lived at our own 
will and pleasure. 

I soon perceived that my attentions 
to Astraa had become a subject of 
much remark. The peering coterie 
about us were so vigilant in matters 
of that kind, that, as it appeared 
afterwards, they had found out the 
fact before it had taken place. For 
my own part, there was nobody half 
so much surprized at the circum- 
stance as I was myself. I believed 
that the heart, like that plant which 
is said to blow once and die, was in- 
capable of a second growth of love ; 
but I now felt the fallacy of that 
doctrine, and was at first humiliated 
by the discovery. It struck me like 
a great heresy against truth and 
purity ; it seemed to lay bare before 
me the corruptibility and feebleness 
of poor human nature. ‘To strive 
against it, however, was idle. The 
second growth was in full flower, 
yet with a difference from the first, 
which I could detect even against 
the grain of the passion that was 
subjugating me. I felt that the 
second growth was less simple and 


devotional than the first; that it had 
more exuberance, and was of a wilder 
character ; that it struck not its roots 
so deeply, but spread its blossoms 
more widely; that it was less en- 
grossing, but more agitating ; that it 
was cultivated with greater consci- 
ousness and premeditation, risked 
with more caution, fed with more 
prudence, and tended more con- 
stantly—but all with a lesser waste 
of the imagination; that its delights 
were more fervid but less appeasing ; 
that it looked not so much into the 
future with hope and promise, as it 
filled the present with rapture; that 
its memories were neituer so sad nor 
so vivid, and that it let in caprice, 
and vanity, and unreasonableness, 
and self-love, and the world’s esteem, 
which are all as dust in the balance, 
or a feather in the whirlwind, to im- 
petuous first love. I was amazed to 
find myself a daily waiter upon 
beauty. Yetsoit was. The vision 
of Gertrude was now gone from my 
path—the spectre had vanished in 
the broad light of the new passion. 
Still, while I paid my court to 
Astrea, it was not with any intention 
of publicity, but furtively, as if a 
private dread hung over us, or as if 
we thought it pleasanter to veil our 
feelings trom observation. We un- 
derstood each other in silent looks, 
which we supposed to be unintelligible 
toevery body else: she seemed toavoid, 
designedly, all appearance of interest 
in me, and sometimes played the part 
to such admiration, as to give me 
not a few passing pangs of doubt and 
uneasiness ; and I, seeing how scru- 
pulous she was on that point, and 
not choosing to incur rude jests at 
her expense, was equally unwilling to 
betray a feeling which was rendered 
the more delicious by secrecy. We 
imagined ourselves secure; but nei- 
ther of us could have had much 
worldly sagacity or we must have 
known that all our caution was 
fruitless. Basilisks’ eyes were around 
us, and we trod a path beset with 
serpents. Fortunately we were both 
looked up to as persons who could 
not be approached with familiarity; 
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and that preserved us from the open 
badinage to which others, in similar 
circumstances, might have been sub- 
jected. 

Alone, and liberated from this 
vexatious surveillance, we gave free 
vent to our thoughts. The sudden- 
ness of our new confidence, and the 
rapidity with which we already 
shaped its issues, bewildered us by the 
intensity of the emotions that came 
crowding for speech and explanation. 
Astraa sometimes had misgivings, al- 
though she never knew how to give 
them a definite form. One day she 
said to me,—‘ We are wrong in giv- 
ing way to this feeling. It is not a 
love likely to procure us peace. I 
say this to you because I feel it— 
perhaps, because I know it; but I 
confess myself unable to argue upon 
a question upon which my reason, 
my whole being, is held in suspense. 
Isay so, simply because I ought to 
say so, and not because I am pre- 
pared of myself to act, or even to 
advise. I am like a leaf in a tempest, 
and cannot guide myself. I yield to 
the irresistible power that has swept 
me from the firm land, and deprived 
me of the strength to regain it.’ 

I fancied that this left me but one 
course to take, and I replied,—‘ We 
have pronounced our destiny, Astrea, 
for good or for evil. We ought to 
have no choice but to abide by it. 
If you do not fail in your faith, 
mine is irrevocable.’ 

At these words she looked gravely 
at me, and answered,— 

‘My faith dies with me. It is a 
part of my life. It was not taken up 
in an hour to be as lightly thrown 
aside. Without it, life would be in- 
supportable; with it, life in any shape 
of seclusion, privation, banishment, 
contains all the blessings I covet upon 
earth. It was not for that, or of 
that, Ispoke. Understand me clearly, 
and put no construction on my words 
outside their plain and ordinary 
meaning. All [ ask, all that is ne- 
cessary to me, is your society; to 
hear you speak, to drink in the 
words of kindness and power that 
flow from your lips, to be ever near 

you, to tend, solace, and console you. 
should be content to enjoy the 
rivilege of seeing that you were 
appy, without even aspiring to the 
igher glory of creating happiness 
for you. That is my nature—capa- 
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ble of a wider range, and a loftier 
flight, but happiest in its devotion. 
In any capacity I will serve you— 
and feel that the servitude of love is 
dominion !” 

So firm and constant was the cha- 
racter of Astrea, tinged with a ro- 
mantic inspiration, that all this ho- 
mage was serious and real, and issued 
gravely from her heart through her 
lips. She meant every syllable she 
spoke in its true sense; and I felt 
that she was ready to fulfil it, and 
sustain it to the end. She believed that 
all endurances were possible for love’s 
sake, and that she could even enact 
miracles of stoicism in the strength 
of her fidelity. 

For many months our intercourse, 
always thus sophisticating its aims 
and interpretations, was carried on 
in secret. We had become necessary 
to each other ; but being still shut 
up in our mystery, we had not made 
as much advance towards any defi- 
nite result as one single moment of 
disclosure to the people we were 
amongst would have inevitably com- 
pelled us to decide upon. We were 
very prudent in our outward bear- 
ing, and hardly aware of the avidity 
with which the concealed passion was 
devouring our hearts. 

The dwarf followed me, and hover- 
ed about me more than ever. But I 
learned to bear with him, on account 
of his being in the house with Astrea. 
Anybody who was constantly in her 
society, and admitted to terms of in- 
timacy with her, was welcome to 
me ;—as relics from the altar of a 
saint are welcome to the devotee, or 
a leaf snatched from a tree in the 
haunts of home is welcome tq the 
exile. It was a pleasure when I met 
him even to ask for Astrea, to have 
an excuse for uttering her name, or 
to hear him speak of her, or to 
speak of her myself, or to talk of 
anything that we had before talked 
of together. Such are the resources, 
the feints, the stratagems, the foibles 
of love! 

VI. 

One night my indefatigable Me- 
phistophiles took me to a tavern. 
He was in a vagrant mood, and I 
indulged him. 

‘ Come, we shall see life to-night,’ 
he said. 

‘With all my heart,’ I replied. 

was not much to my taste, but 
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I fancied there was something un- 
usual in his manner, and my curiosity 
was awakened to see what it would 
lead to. . 

We entered a bustling and bril- 
liantly-lighted house. Numerous 
guests were scattered about at dif- 
ferent tables, variously engaged in 
getting rid of time at the smallest 
possible cost of reflection. The dwarf 
sauntered through the room, whis- 
pered a waiter, and, beckoning me 
to follow, led the way up-stairs to a 
lesser apartment, where we found 
ourselves alone. 

‘ You will not see much life here,’ 
I observed, rather surprized at his 
selection of a secluded room in pre- 
ference to the lively salon through 
which we had just passed. 

‘ We can make our own life,’ he 
answered, with a sarcastic twinge of 
the mouth, ‘and imagine more things 
in five minutes than we should see 
or hear below in a month,’ 

I thought this very odd. It looked 
as if he had some concealed motive ; 
but I acquiesced in his notion, and 
was secretly pleased, not less at the 
exchange of the din and riot for ease 
and quietness, than at theopportunity 
it opened to him for the free play of 
the humour, whatever it was, that I 
could plainly see was working upon 
him. 

We drank freely—that was a great 
resource with him when he was in a 
mood of extravagance— talked ra- 
pidly about a chaos of things, laughed 
loudly, and in the pauses of the 
strange revel relapsed every now 
and then into silence and abstraction. 
During these brief and sudden in- 
tervals the dwarf would amuse him- 
self by drawing uncouth outlines on 
the table, with his head hanging 
over them, as if his thoughts were 
elsewhere engaged, and the unintel- 
ligible pastime of his fingers were 
resorted to only to hide them. 

I could not tell why it was, but I 
felt uneasy and restless. My com- 
panion appeared to me like a man 
who was mentally labouring at some 
revelation, yet did not know how to 
begin it. He was constantly talking 
at something that was evidently 
troubling his mind, yet he still 
evaded his own purpose, as if he did 
not like the task to which he had set 
himself. Throughout the whole 
time he never mentioned Astrma’s 
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name, and this circumstance gave me 
additional cause for suspicion. 

At last, summoning up all his 
energy, and fixing himself with the 
points of his elbows on the table, 
and his long, wiry hands, which 
looked like talons, stretched up into 
his elfin hair at each side of his face, 
while his eyes, shooting out their 
malignant fires, were riveted upon 
me to scan the effects of what he was 
about to say, he suddenly exclaimed, 

* You have been remarked in your 
attentions to Astrea.’ 

The mystery was out. And what 
was there in it, after all? Iwasa 
free agent, and so was Astrea. Why 
should he make so much theatrical 
parade about so very simple a busi- 
ness ? 

‘Well!’ I exclaimed, scarcely able 
to repress a smile which the exagge- 
rated earnestness of his manner ex- 
cited. 

* Well! 
it is so?” 

‘ Acknowledge ? Why should I 
either acknowledge or deny it? 
There is no treason in it; the lady is 
the best judge—let me add, the only 
judge—of any attentions I may have 
paid to her.’ 

‘But I say you have been re- 
marked—it has been spoken of—it 
is already a common topic of con- 
versation.’ 

‘Indeed! A common topic of 
conversation! Well, I have no ob- 
jection, provided my good-natured 
friends do not say anything injurious, 
or wound the lady's feelings by an 
improper use of my name.’ 

He paused for a moment, and 
lowering his voice, then went on,— 

* You never said anything of this 
before.’ 

‘Why should I? The inquiry 
was never made of me before.’ 

‘I have made no inquiry, he re- 
torted. ‘I didn’t ask you to confess. 
You have avowed it all yourself, 
unconsciously.’ 

I felt that the dwarf was getting 
serious, and that he was likely to 
make me more in earnest before he 
was done than I had at first antici- 
pated. I saw the necessity of show- 
ing him at once that I would not 
brook his interference, and I ad- 
dressed him in a more deliberate 
tone than I had hitherto adopted. 

‘ Allow me to ask,’ I demanded, 
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matter, and by what right you assume 
the office of interrogating me so au- 
thoritatively ?’ 

‘ By what right?’ he answered. 
‘ My right to do so is rather clearer 
than your right to refuse an ex- 
planation. You met her at my mo- 
ther’s house—you meet her there. 
She is under our roof, under our 
guardianship and protection. That 
gives me the right. It is not plea- 
sant to interfere in this way; but I 
am called upon to do so by my posi- 
tion, and I delayed it in the hope 
that you would render it unneces- 


Why should you hope so? Why 
should you desire any explanation 
on the subject? The lady is her 
own inistress: she is under your 
roof, it is true; but not under your 
control. The same thing might 
happen under any other roof, and 
nobody would thereby acquire a 
right to interfere in a matter that 
concerns heralone. You will surely 
see the propriety of not suffering 
your curiosity to meddle any further 
in the affair ? 

*Meddle!’ he reiterated; ‘con- 
trol! Are these the phrases with 
which you taunt me? But,’ drop- 
ping his voice again, he added, ‘ you 
are right in suggesting that I have 
discharged my office when I demand, 
to what end those very marked at- 
tentions are paid to Astra?” 

‘You make an _ unwarrantable 
demand, and you shall have a fitting 
answer to it; and my answer is, that 
to Astrea alone will I confide my 
confession, as you call it. She is 
old enough and wise enough to think 
and act for herself; nor will I con- 
sent to compromise my respect for 
her understanding by admitting that 
she requires an arbitrator—perhaps 
I ought to say, champion.’ 

* Have a care,’ he replied, kindling 
upall at once into a sort of frenzy,— 
‘have a care what you say or do. 
You move in darkness—you tread 
on smothered fire.’ 

* Do you threaten me ?’ said I. 

‘No; I do not threaten you. 
Look at your arm and mine—com- 
pare your muscles with my shrunken 
and stunted frame,’ he cried, with 
an expression of pain and bitterness ; 
‘I do not threaten you, but I warn 
you,—mark me, I warn you! Heed 
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my warning, I beseech, I implore 
you,—nay, heed it for your life !” 

I could not but admire the sibyl- 
like grandeur of his head and out- 
stretched arms as he uttered these 
strange words. His voice was hoarse 
with some surging emotion; and if 
so poor a creature could have been 
the recipient of a supernatural in- 
spiration, he might have sat at that 
moment for the portrait of one of the 
deformed soothsayers in a tale of 
magic. 

‘Do I understand you correctly ?” 
said I; ‘or are you only playing off 
some new freak upon me? Answer 
me frankly one question, and I shall 
be better able to comprehend the 
meaning of your mysterious menace. 
Are you—but I know it is absurd, I 
feel that the question is very ridi- 
culous, only that your reply to it 
will, perhaps, set us both right—do 
you love Astrea? I really cannot 
conceive anything short of some 
such feeling to justify this violence.’ 

‘Love her? J love Astrea? If 
there be a mortal I hate in the core 
of my heart, it is Astrea. Are you 
satisfied ?’ he replied, with an ex- 
pression of fiendish satisfaction in 
his face, as if he were glad of the 
excuse for giving vent to his ma- 
lignity. 

‘Hate her ?’ said I, calmly; ‘ that 
is unreasonable: but the whole dis- 
cussion is unreasonable. I have 
given you my answer; none other 
shall you have from me. So, good 
night. 

‘One word,’ he said, leaping out 
of his chair into the middle of the 
room. ‘One word before you go. 
I am a dwarf—do not delude your- 
self into any contempt of me on that 
account. I know as well as you do 
my disadvantages in the world; I 
am as conscious as you are of my 
physical defects and shortcomings, 
my distorted spine, and the parsi- 
mony of Nature in all particulars 
when she made me. But I have 
passions like other men; and I pur- 
sue them like other men, only, as I 
am shut out from the summary and 
open process, I am compelled, per- 
chance, to the choice of dark and 
crooked means. Perhaps, too, my 
passions are all the more turbulent 
and dangerous because they are pent 
up in an incapable frame, and de- 
nied the vents and appliances which 
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men like you have at their com- 
mand. Mark me! see Astrea no 
more. Let your last interview with 
her be your last for ever. Enter 
our house no more; that interdict, 
at least, I have aright to pronounce. 
But for myself, and from myself, 
and apart from the privilege of m 
own roof, I warn you at your peril, 
and on my own responsibility, never 
to see Astrea again.’ 

‘Are you mad?’ I exclaimed, 
* Never tosee Astrea again! ‘To for- 
sake her society at your bidding! 
Wherefore do you make this mon- 
strous demand? Do you not feel 
how preposterous it is to thrust 
yourself into a quarrel with me in a 
matter which not only does not con- 
cern you, but which involves the 
feelings, perhaps the whole future 
happiness, of a person whom you 
have just ostentatiously declared is 
the object of your hate?” 

‘I make no quarrel with you,’ he 
answered ; ‘I will not quarrel with 
you. I should be mad, indeed, if I 
did. What! set myself against your 
thews and sinews? No, no—I break 
no bones with you—but I tell you, 
once again, your fate is in my hands. 
I am your destiny, if you will have 
it so. You may trample on the 
oracle; but you cannot, with all 
your show of bravery and your 
proud pretensions, with the lady, too, 
in triumph on your side, escape its 
denunciations.’ 

‘Did you, or did you not,’ I in- 
quired, bewildered by his language, 
and not quite satisfied that he was in 
possession of his senses, ‘did you, or 
did you not, observe those attentions 
some months ago of which you now 
complain for the first time ? 

*] did, he answered. 

‘And why did you not then speak 
to me on the subject ?” 

‘Because it wasn’t ripe!’ 

‘Ripe? If you have any mean- 
ing in these obscure hints, why do 
you not explain it for your own 
sake, since you cannot believe that I 
will submit patiently to your insane 
threats? Again I ask you, did you, 
or did you not, promote these atten- 
tions by every artifice and suggestion 
in your power ?” 

‘I did.’ 

‘Did you not watch them anxi- 
ously, forward them daily, and exult 
in their progress, until you became 
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secretly convinced that both Astrea’s 
feelings and mine were engaged be- 
yond recall ?’ 

‘I did—I did--I did!’ roared the 
dwarf. 

‘Did you not produce this ve 
result yourself? Did you not see 
it, urge it, fan it to its height, and 
even glory in the flame you had 
nursed so cunningly ?” 

‘I did—I did—I did ! he shrieked, 
his whole body seeming to take part 
in the frenzy that convulsed him. 

‘Fiend!’ I cried; ‘inexplicable 
devil! what would you have, then? 
What is your aim in thus coming 
with your curses between us ?” 

‘You shall never know,’ he re- 
plied, ‘unless to deplore it to the 
last hour of your life. You can 
never know unless you outrage my 
will. I have the power to make you 
wretched for ever, to blight and de- 
stroy you. And if you treat my 
warning with contempt, I will do it 
without fail, without mercy, without 
remorse. The jester who has con- 
tributed so largely to your enter- 
tainment, and furnished such a de- 
lectable theme for your secret and 
cowardly mockery, will shoot a bolt 
of a graver cast when you least ex- 
pect it, and think yourself most 
secure. Mark me— note me well. 
These are not words of rage, or 
transient passion: remember them, 
be wise, and look to your safety. 
See Astrea no more. With this I 
leave you. Our next meeting must 
be of your making.’ 

I was alone. Overwhelmed and 
awed by the demoniacal maledictions 
of the wretched creature whom I 
had hitherto so intensely despised, I 
knew not what to think, or how to 
act. He had assumed a fresh shape, 
more marvellous than any he had 
hitherto put on in the whole round 
of his extraordinary mummery. The 
raillery and tipsy recklessness which 
appeared constitutional in him had 
suddenly passed away, leaving not a 
solitary trace behind. Even his 
figure, while he had been speaking, 
seemed to heave with a new life, and 
to dilate into unnatural dimensions. 
I was perplexed to the last ex- 
tremity; not that the malice of the 
demon could scare me from my re- 
solves, but that his motives were so 
impenetrable as to suffer no clue to 
escape by which I could discover 
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the evil purpose that lay at the 
bottom. 

It was not the machination or re- 
venge of a disappointed suitor. He 
never could have aspired to a hope 
of Astrea, and he avowed his aversion 
to her. She was ignorant of all this 
bravado about her; and would be 
even more indignant to hear of it 
than I was to suffer it. I resolved, 
therefore, not to insult her by re- 
vealing ittoher. Fortunately, I had 
made an appointment to meet her 
alone on the following day. That 
meeting would decide everything. 
She might, perhaps, throw some 
light upon what was at present a 
profound mystery to me. At all 
events, my course was clear. Under 
the circumstances in which I was 
placed, I felt that there lay but one 
alternative before me. 


VIL. 


My resolution was taken, as I 
thought, very composedly. I tried 
to persuade myself that I was not in 
the least ruffled or agitated by the 
scene I had passed through; but I 
was secretly conscious, notwithstand- 
ing, of a vague dread which I en- 
deavoured in vain to stifle. The 
defiance which the dwarf had so in- 
solently flung at me, the contrast he 
drew between his shrivelled frame 
and my physical advantages, and the 
Satanic pride with which he rose 
superior to his wretched deformities, 
gave me no slight cause for uneasi- 
ness, although I could not analyze 
the nature of the fear that possessed 
me. All through the night I aban- 
doned myself to the wildest specu- 
lations upon the unaccountable con- 
duct and designs of my arch-enemy ; 
but as morning advanced that op- 
pressive train of reflections gave way 
to more agreeable thoughts, just as 
the hideous images of the night- 
— vanish before the approach of 

ay. 
The prospect of meeting Astrea 
excluded all other considerations. 
As impediments to the flow of a 
current only serve to increase its 
force, so the opposition which the 
dwarf had thrown in my way gave 
an additional impetus to my feelings. 
The very publicity which our inter- 
course had attracted altered our re- 
lations to each other. It was no 
longer possible to indulge in the 
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romantic dreams, secret looks, and 
stolen conversations, with which we 
had hitherto pampered our imagi- 
nation ; it was necessary to act. I 
felt the responsibility that was thus 
cast upon me; and [ confess that I 
was rather obliged to my villanous 
Mephistophiles than angry with him 
for having, as it were, brought all 
my wayward raptures to so imme- 
diate and decisive a conclusion. As 
to his anathemas and warnings, I 
treated them as so much buffoonery 
on the wrong side of the grotesque. 
In short, I was too much engrossed 
by the approaching interview, and 
too much intoxicated by the con- 
templation of the result to which it 
inevitably led, to think at all about 
that imp of darkness and his ludi- 
crous fulminations. Astrea occu- 
pied brain and heart, and left no 
room for my tormentor. 

I fancied she looked unusually 
happy that morning; but not so 
happy as I was, not so disturbed and 
unsettled by happiness. She was 
perfectly tranquil, and it was evident 
that nothing had transpired in the 
interval to awaken a suspicion of 
what had occurred between me and 
the dwarf. She observed at once 
that a change had taken place in my 
manner. 

‘You are in marvellously high 
spirits to-day,’ she said; ‘ but 
this exuberant gaicty is not quite 
natural to you.’ 

‘High spirits! 
scious of it.’ 

‘So much the worse,’ she replied ; 
then placing her hand upon my arm, 
and looking earnestly at me, she 
added, ‘Something has happened 
since I saw you. What is it? It 
would be wrong, and useless as well 
as wrong, to affect to deny it.’ 

Lhad noticed at times in Astrea an 
air of solemnity, which would fall 
upon her face like a shadow, slowl 
receding again before its habitual, 
but always subdued brightness ; and 
occasionally I imagined that I de- 
tected a sudden and brief sternness 
in her eyes, which conveyed an im- 
pression that she was interrogating 
with their concentrated rays the con- 
ceaied thoughts of the person upon 
whom they were directed. These 
were some of the outward signs of 
that mystery of her nature which I 
never could penetrate. Upon this 
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occasion a world of latent doubts 
and suspicions appeared to be con- 
densed in her look. It seemed as if 
in that single glance she read the 
whole incident which, to spare her 
feelings, I was so unwilling to dis- 
close. 

‘What do you suppose, Astrea,’ 
I inquired, ‘ can have happened since 
I saw you ?” 

‘ You are not candid with me,’ she 
returned. ‘I ask you a question, and 
= answer by asking me another. 

nothing has happened, you can 
easily satisfy me ; if it be otherwise, 
and you are silent, I must draw my 
own conclusions.’ 

‘ Whatever conclusions you draw, 
Astrea, I know you have too firm a 
reliance on my truth and devotion 
not to believe that I am actuated by 
the purest motives. Have I not al- 
ways been sincere and frank with 

u ?” 

* Always.’ 

‘Have you not an implicit con- 
fidence in the steadfastness of my 
love ? 

‘Were it otherwise, should I be 
now standing here questioning you, 


or should there be need of questions 


of this kind between us? Con- 
fidence! Why am I so sensitive 
to the slightest fluctuations of 
tone and manner I observe in 

u, and where do I derive the 
intuitive perception of their mean- 
ings? Love must have confidence! 
But it has instinctsalso. I feel there 
is something—I am sure of it—but I 
will urge you no further. It is not, 

haps, for your happiness or mine 
that I should seek to know.’ 

‘ Astrea,’ I exclaimed, passionate- 
Wy, ° there is nothing I would conceal 

m you that I think you ought to 
know, or that would make you hap- 
pier to know; and if I have any 
reserve from you, it is for your sake, 
and you must ascribe it to the ten- 
derness of my regard for you.’ 

* For my sake ? she repeated, with 
@ slightly terrified and curious ex- 
pression. 

* Now, listen to me; I have some- 
thing to say to you which is of more 
importance to us both than these 
wise, loving conjectures of yours. 
Take my arm, and let us get into the 
Park.’ 

We were near one of the enclo- 
sures of the Regent’s Park; and 
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when we reached a more secluded 
place, I resumed : — 

‘ First of all, I should like to have 
your own unbiassed opinion about 
your friends with whom you are re- 
siding. Have you observed an 
change in their manner towards you 

‘Change! None whatever.’ 

*Do you think—I mean from any- 
thing you have yourself noticed — 
that they have watched our actions, 
or been inquisitive in our affairs ?” 

She looked inquiringly at me, and 
hesitated. 

‘I think it would be impossible to 
be much with them and escape their 

ersifluge, let us act as we might. 
But beyond that sort of idle criticism 
which they deal out indiscriminately 
to everybody, I have observed no- 
thing. Why do you ask ?” 

* Because I have reason to believe 
that my attentions to you have at- 
tracted more observation than either 
of us suspected; and that, in fact, 
they have made such remarks on us 
as no longer leaves our future course 
at our own time or option.’ 

‘ You have reason to believe this?’ 

‘The best possible reason.’ 

‘ Who is your authority ?” 

* Will you not accept my own au- 
thority, without seeking further ?” 

‘No. Itis not a time to hold back 
from any false delicacy to me, or any 
mistaken respect for the confidence 
of others. Beware of such confi- 
dences, if there be any. They are 
not meant for your peace or mine, 
but to plunge us both into an 
abyss in which we shall be left to 
perish. I must know all. I am en- 
titled to know it. If your love be 
a hundredth part as strong and de- 
voted, and as prepared for sacrifices 
as mine, you will place a full and 
entire trust in me.’ 

*AndIdo. You shall know all; 
but I must exact a solemn promise 
from you, before I tell you how, and 
in what manner, this information 
was communicated to me. It is im- 
possible for me to foresee how it may 
affect or wound your feelings; and 
it is due to me, if I yield to your 

uest against my own judgment, 
that you should pledge yourself, be 
the consequences what they may, to 
give me a public right to protect 
you against the further malignity— 
{ cannot call it by any milder term— 
of your enemies and mine.’ 
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She was deeply affected by this 
request, which was spoken in so low 
and tremulous a voice, so burdened 
with a painful earnestness, that she 

rt gather from it the final 
conviction that upon her answer 
depended the future happiness or 
misery of our lives. I confess, for 
my own part, that the pause which 
ensued, during which she almost 
unconsciously repeated to herself, 
‘Be the consequences what they 
may!’ was to me harrowing beyond 
expression. It seemed as if there 
was some sinister influence at work 
to destroy us both; and that even 
the immediate prospect of our union 
was not sufficient to allay the terror 
that influence inspired, and into the 
eauses and springs of which I now 
began to imagine she had a clearer 
insight than I had previously sus- 
pected. But I was steeped in a tu- 
multuous passion, which would not 
suffer me to investigate intervening 
difficulties. What the source of her 
terror was I knew not, mine arose 
only from the apprehension of losing 
her ; and to have secured her at that 
moment, looking as she did, in the 
agitation that gave such a wild lustre 
to her eyes, more lovely than ever, 
I would have cheerfully relinquished 
everything else in the world. So 
far from being anxious to have the 
cause of her fears and hesitation 
cleared up, I was in the utmost alarm 
lest she should enter upon an ex- 
planation that might delay the con- 
summation of my wishes. I sought 
only an affirmative reply to my re- 
quest, which, come what might, 
would make her mine for ever. 

She loosened herself from my arm, 
and walked apart from me in silence. 
This action, and the sort of panic it 
indicated, filled me with alarm. 

‘ Astrea, you have not answered 
my question. What is the reason of 
your silence ?’ 

** Be the consequences what the 
may !’ she reiterated. ‘I did not thin 
of that, but it is right I should. I 
should have thought of it before—I 
did think of it; but of what avail, 
while I suffered myself to indulge in 
a dream which that thought ought 
to have dispelled ?’ 

‘ You speak in a language that is 
unintelligible to me; but there is no 
time now for explanations. We must 
decide, Astrea, at once, for to-day 


and for ever. I ask only your ex- 
plicit pledge. Let us reserve ex- 
planations for hereafter.’ 

* You say this in ignorance of what 
awaits you. I feel that I ought not 
to make any pledge until —— and 
she hesitated again. 

‘If I am satisfied to take your 
pledge, and all consequences with it, 
and to repay it with the devotion of 
my life, why, beloved Astrza, should 
you hesitate? Let the responsibility 
fall on me,—of that another time. 
Every hour is precious now, and 
you will understand why I urge 
you so impatiently when [ tell you 
that I can never again enter the 
house where you are now residing.” 

‘I knew it. I saw it clearly from 
the first word you uttered. It was 
revealed to me in the very tone of 

our voice. Now hear me patiently. 

our peace, your honour, all feelings 
that contribute to the respect and 
happiness of life, are at stake upon 
this moment.’ 

The determination of her manner 
left me no choice but to listen. 

‘Are you prepared to risk all 
other ties, obligations, and prospects, 
in the consummation of this one 
object ?—to hazard friends, opinion, 
the world—perhaps, it may be, to 
sacrifice them—for the love that has 
see up between us, and which, 
‘or good or evil, must this day bind 
us together, or sever us for the rest 
of our lives ?’ 

‘ What a question to put to me! 
The ‘world!’—it is ashes without 
you. I tell you, Astrea, that if the 
choice lay between the grave and 
the single word that would sunder 
us, I would die rather than utter it. 
I don’t know what your question 
implies—I don’t seek to know; and 
would prefer to remain ignorant of 
it, that I may the more clearly prove 
to you the depth of my trust and 
devotion, which will be satisfied with 
the simple pledge that makes you 
mine. That, at least, you have in 
your own power; let me answer for 
the rest.’ 

‘ Consider well what you are say- 
ing. Is your love strong enough to 
bear the hazards I have pointed out? 
Search your own nature—look into 
your pride, your sensitiveness to ne- 
glect and censure, your high sense 
of personal dignity. I have seen how 
ill you can brook slight affronts— 
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do you believe that your love will 
enable you to bear great ones,— 
scorn, contumely, perhaps oppro- 
brium? Think, think, and weigh 
well your decision.’ 

‘ Astrea, you — me upon the 
rack. I have no other answer to give. 
For you, and for your sake, come 
what may, I am ready to risk all!’ 

‘For me and for my sake, if it be 
necessary, to forsake the world ?—to 
relinquish friends and kindred ?—to 
dedicate yourself in solitude to her 
who, in solitude, would be content 
to find her whole world in you? To 
do this, without repining, without 
looking back with anguish and re- 
morse upon the sacrifices you had 
made, without a regret or a re- 

roach? A woman can do this. Is 
it so sure there lives a man equal to 
such trials ?” 

‘If these sacrifices be imperative 
upon us, we make them together. 
There can be nothing for either of 
us to reproach the other with. And 
as to the solitude you speak of, my 
heart yearns for it. It is in that 
solitude we can the more fully un- 
derstand and develope the profound 
devotion that shall have drawn us 
into it. I am sick of the world— 
er and tired of it, and longing 
for the repose which you alone can 
consecrate. It will be no sacrifice 
to abandon the world for you. Sa- 
crifice, my Astraa?—it will be the 
crowning happiness of my life!’ 

‘And you are confident that you 
can depend upon the firmness of 
your resolution? I do not ask this 
for my own sake—for I know myself, 
what I can suffer and outlive—but 
for yours.’ 

‘I solemnly and finally answer, 
that no earthly influence can shake 
my resolution. 

‘Then,’ said Astrea, placing her 
hand in mine, and in a grave voice, 
laden with emotion, ‘I am yours 
for ever. Henceforth, I owe no al- 
legiance elsewhere—here, in the sight 
of Heaven, I pledge my faith to you, 
and hold the compact as binding as 
if at this moment it were plighted at 
the altar.’ 

I was transported with the ear- 
nestness of these words, and covering 
her hand with kisses, I exclaimed,— 

‘And I ratify it, Astraa, my own 
Astrea, with my whole heart. Now, 
who shall divide us? We are one, 
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and no human power can part 
us.’ 
I then related to her the circum- 
stances that had taken place the 
preceding evening. She heard me 
throughout with a calmness that sur- 
prized me. I expected that the ex- 
traordinary conduct of the dwarf 
would have excited her indignation; 
but she seemed to know him better 
than I did, and although I could 
perceive a heavy flush sometimes 
rush into her cheeks, and a sudden 
— succeed it, the narrative of 
is mysterious menaces did not ap- 
ar to produce half as much aston- 
ishment in her mind as it did in 
mine. 

‘We will talk of this another 
time,’ she observed ; ‘at present we 
must think of ourselves. I know 
his character—I know the demoniac 
revenge he is capable of; and, for 
our own safety, we must avoid him.’ 

* Revenge!’ I echoed. The phrase 
coming from Astrea fell strangely 
on my ears. 

‘I will leave the house to-morrow ; 
but, for your sake, I will hold no 
communication with you till I am 
beyond his reach. Once assured of 
that, I will write to you, and you 
will come to me. This is the only 
act I will ask to take upon my own 
responsibility, and I do so because 
it will secure our mutual safety. 
From that hour I shall be implicitly 
guided by you.’ 

I should have been glad to have 
adopted a different course, and to 
have claimed her openly. My pride, 
wounded by the insolent denuncia- 
tions of the dwarf, demanded a more 
public vindication of herindependence 
and mine; and this stolen flight, and 
the necessity it imposed upon me of 
observing a similar caution in my 
own movements, looked so like fear 
and evasion that I submitted to it 
very reluctantly. The notion of 
concealment and secrecy galled me, 
and even at this moment, when my 
happiness was on the eve of consum- 
mation, it gave me a thrill of unea- 
siness that cast an oppressive shadow 
over thefuture. Astrea, however, had 
evidently a strong reason for insisting 
on privacy, and I was too anxious 
about hastening our union to throw 
any new obstacle in the way of its 
accomplishment. 

We separated in the Park, Astrea 
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being unwilling to suffer me to escort 
her any farther lest we should be 
seen together. This little incident, 
trifling as it was, increased the ner- 
vous annoyance and sense of humi- 
liation I felt at being required to act 
as if I had any fear of the results; 
nor could I comprehend why she 
should be so much alarmed at being 
seen walking with me alone, when 
she knew that in a few days we 
should be indissolubly united. But 
I submitted to her wishes. Passion 
is wilful and unreasonable, and takes 
a wayward pleasure in shutting its 
eyes, and rushing onward in the 
dark. I stified my vexation in the 
anticipation of the joy that lay be- 
fore me, which would be victory 
enough over the impotent hatred of 
Mephistophiles. 


VIII. 


Throughout the whole of the next 
day I waited anxiously in the ex- 
pectation of hearing from Astrea. 
Evening came and passed, and there 
was no communication. When the 
last post-hour was long gone by, and 
all hope of a letter was at an end, I 
ventured into the streets, hoping to 
gather some signs of her movements 
from the outside of her house. ‘The 
blinds were down as usual in the 
drawing-room windows, and there 
seemed to be rather an extraordinary 
flush of lights within, as if some 
commotion was going forward. I 
could see huge, shapeless shadows of 
people moving about the room, in 
great bustle and excitement; and it 
appeared to me, from the frequency 
and confusion of their motions, that 
the ordinary family party was aug- 
mented by additional numbers. The 
gathering, whatever it might have 

n, was not for festivity; and the 
constant swaying backwards and for- 
wards, and vehement tossing of long 
streaks of heads and arms on the 
blinds, resembled the action of a 
violent domestic scene, in which the 
angry passions were strenuously en- 
gaged. I hardly knew what to con- 
clude from this incoherent panto- 
mime. Either Astra was there, in 
the midst of a stormy contention ; or 
she had left the house, and they 
were disputing furiously over the 
causes of her departure. 

_ After I had been some time watch- 
ing this unintelligible phantasma- 
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goria,.and vainly endeavouring to 
collect a meaning from it, the hall- 
door opened, and in the momen 
gleam of light that shot into the 
street I saw the dwarf issuing out, 
mufiled to the ears inacloak. He 
stood for a moment on the pave- 
ment, and adjusting his cloak more 
carefully about his face, and crush- 
ing his hat down over his eyes, he 
set off at a quick pace in an opposite 
direction to that part of the street 
where I was standing. I confess I 
felt ashamed of the espionage in 
which I was occupied, and although 
I followed my mercurial fiend at a 
safe distance, for the distinct purpose 
of earthing him wherever he was 
going, I by no means liked the office 
which a sort of fatality had forced 
upon me. But I was somewhat re- 
conciled to it by a secret conviction 
that the abominable little demon had 
himself come out upon an — 
discreditable expedition, which 
soon detected from the infinite pains 
he took to elude observation. 

Instead of keeping in the public 
streets, he darted down numerous 
dark alleys and lanes, and once with 
considerable difficulty I chased him 
through the unsavory depths of a 
straggling mews, where he doubled 
in and out with such rapidity as to 
render it no easy matter to keep 
upon his track without betraying 
myself. Twoor three times I nearly 
lost sight of him; and it was not 
until he emerged out of a gloomy 
passage, of the existence of which I 
was until that moment ignorant, into 
the street where I lived, that I had 
the least suspicion of the direction 
he was taking. It was presently 
evident that his object had some re- 
ference to me, for he had no sooner 
entered the street than he darted 
into the deep recess of a hall-door, 
where he stood for full ten minutes 
crouched and transfixed, looking up 
at my windows, which were exactly 
opposite to him. 

Fortunately I was able to note his 
movements without being myself 
perceived, as I lurked in the shadow 
of the passage from whence he had 
just issued. 

The windows of my chambers 
being quite dark, I presume he con- 
cluded that I was from home; and 
under that impression, no doubt, he 
crossed over and knocked stealthily 
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at the door— just as one would 
knock who did not wish to attract 
the attention of the inmates, but 
merely to convey an intimation to 
the servants. I was seized with a 
strong impulse to rush upon him 
suddenly, present myself as the door 
opened, and confound him on the 
spot; but I remembered how ear- 
nestly Astrea had urged upon me 
the prudence of avoiding him, and I 
restrained myself. Stepping cau- 
tiously into a doorway, I continued 
to watch his further proceedings. 

The door was opened by a ser- 
vant, and my dwarf, burying himself 
up to the eyes in his cloak, so that it 
was impossible to distinguish his fea- 
tures, appeared to enter into a con- 
fidential conversation with her. It 
seemed to me to last a long time; 
but my impatience, no doubt, exag- 
gerated its duration. At length it 
drew to an end, and hastily nodding 
to the servant, who looked after him, 
as I thought, with much curiosity 
and astonishment, he dropped down 
the street at the same flying pace 
with which he had entered it. That 
he had come to my house for the 
purpose of picking up some intelli- 
gence about me was clear ; upon that 
point I was satisfied, and the dis- 
covery only served to heighten my 
anxiety to find out what he was 
going to do next. 

As he darted along I could not 
help admiring his wonderful agility. 
There was a certain sort of coniident 
swagger about his ordinary style of 
walking, such as you frequently 
observe in small vivacious men, who 
strut and swing through the streets 
as if the great globe itself were their 
private property; but upon this 
occasion it resolved itself into the 
swift and impetuous flight of a 
meteor. He shot from one angle of a 
street to another something in the 
manner of a will-o'-the-wisp, and 
it was almost as difficult to fix his 
course and follow him up. Thus 
hanging closely on his footsteps, I 
was not a little mortified to find, 
after all, that the trouble I had taken 
led to nothing. Striking out a dif- 
ferent, but a much shorter route, 
the hideous creature went back to 
his own house. The lights were 
already extinguished in the drawing- 
room, and the windows, even to the 
dormitories, were in darkness. The 
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domestics, apparently, had retired 
to bed; for the dwarf, hastily open- 
ing the door with a latch-key, va- 
nished from my sight almost at the 
same instant that he ascended the 
steps. I lingered for a few moments 
at a distance, and then slowly re- 
turned home, congratulating myself 
on having detected his sinister expe- 
dition, and impatient to ascertain the 
substance of his conversation with 
the servant. 

When I interrogated her on the 
subject, she betrayed a little fear and 
hesitation, but at last she told me 
everything that had transpired. The 
strange gentleman, whom she had 
never seen before, and who so com- 
pletely concealed his features that 
she should not be able to identify 
him again, asked her a great number 
of questions about my movements, 
and especially if I had been out 
during the day. He appeared sur- 
— to learn that I had only just 
eft home, and wanted to know whe- 
ther I was expected back that night, 
and whether | was going out of town. 
It happened that I had occupied 


myself throughout the morning in 
packing my carpet-bag and port- 


manteau, so that I might be able to 
attend Astrea’s expected summons at 
a moment's notice ; and the servant, 
whose distrust was awakened by the 
urgent manner of the questioner, 
tried to fence off his inquiries about 
my travelling preparations, but his 
superior dexterity finally extracted 
the fact from her. Having obtained 
that significant clue to my intentions, 
he suddenly wished her good night, 
and disappeared. The girl was so 
frightened by his mysterious air and 
abrupt interrogations, that I believe 
she fancied I was going to fight a 
duel; for about that time there had 
been a fatal duel, which furnished a 
topic of general conversation, and 
which, I suppose, put the sagacious 
suspicion into her head. 

* Forewarned, forearmed,’ says the 
old proverb. I was now fairly appriz- 
ed that the dwarf was upon my track, 
and I resolved, as a mere measure 
of precaution, ignorant as I was of 
the machinations I had to fear, that 
whatever course it might become 
necessary to adopt, should be carried 
out with the utmost secrecy. 

The next morning came a letter 
from Astrea. No laaguage can ade- 
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quately depict the agitation with 
Sich I opened the envelope. I 
felt as if my fate was contained in 
the inclosure—as it was! 

It consisted of only a single line, 
scrawled in haste over a great sheet 
of paper, at the top of which was an 
address in the country in another 
hand- writing, with the following 
words beneath written by Astrea :— 

Iam here. Come to me quickly. A. 

The assurance which this brief in- 
timation conveyed that Astrea had 
left London, relieved me of at least 
one source of anxiety; and all that 
now remained was to obey her man- 
date, and join her without loss of 
time in her retreat. I own that I 
felt rather like a culprit in the way 
in which I abandoned my chambers. 
Feeling assured that the dwarf, hav- 
ing once set himself as a spy upon 
= actions, would stop at no means 
of tracing me out of town, I deter- 
mined to leave such an account of 
myself behind as should effectually 
put him upon a false scent. I ac- 
cordingly informed the people of the 
house that I was going into Buck- 
inghamshire for two days; and as 
that was nearly the opposite direc- 
to the route I was really about to 


take—for my destination lay amongst 
the sylvan valleys of Kent—I hoped 


to baffle him at the start. My ar- 
Trangements were speedily completed, 
and having made a hasty inspection 
of the street before I ventured out, 
I ane into a cabriolet and drove 
off. 
The imperceptible degrees by 
which men, in the pursuit of pas- 
sionate ends, suffer themselves to fall 
into deceptions at which their reason 
and their probity would revolt in 
calmer moments, might suggest a 
useful train of reflections at this point 
of my narrative. But the moral is ob- 
vious enough, without requiring to 
be formally pointed. 1 shall only 
remark, that my ruminations in the 
post-chaise that carried me to Astrea 
ran chiefly upon the self-humiliation 
I felt in contemplating the mystery 
in which I had become entangled 
step by step, and the sort of guilti- 
ness which my studious evasion of 
the dwarf seemed to argue to my 
own mind. Men who act openly 
never have any reason to entertain 
@ fear of others, and may look the 
world boldly in the face. It is only 
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men that commit themselves to ac- 
tions which will not bear the light 
who resort to subterfuges and con- 
cealments, and are harrowed by ap- 
prehensions. My dilemma was a 
singular one. There was nothing I 
had done which I had the slightest 
reason to hide or feel alarm about; 
yet I was taking as cautious mea- 
sures to avoid publicity as if I 
were flying from justice, and was 
haunted all the time by a thrill of 
terror which I could not assign to 
any intelligible cause. 

In the dusk of the evening I had 
the profound happiness of reaching 
my destination, and all inquietude 
was lulled into oblivion by the music 
of those tones which always went 
direct to my heart. The past and 
the future were equally absorbed in 
the luxury of Astrza’s society, and I 
felt that if I needed an excuse for 
the strange circumstances in which I 
was placed, I had an ample one in 
the devotion of such a woman. The 
very danger—if danger it was, with 
which I was as yet unacquainted— 
the anxiety, the concealment, the 
flight we had passed through to se- 
cure our union, enhanced the rapture 
with which we now met, never to be 
sundered again. 

That evening I related to her what 
had happened the night before, and 
she gave me an account of the man- 
ner in which she had managed to 
escape from the dwarf’s house ; for, 
in spite of the self-possession with 
which she described the incident, it 
more nearly resembled an _ escape 
than a departure. In fact, she had 
left the house in the morning on 
foot, and was expected back, as usual, 
to luncheon after her walk. But 
luncheon passed and there were no 
tidings of her ; and at dinner time a 
brief note by the post announced her 
leave-taking, excusing its abruptness 
on the ground of a sudden and 
urgent call into the country. This 
was, no doubt, the subject which the 
angry shadows on the blinds had 
been so vehemently discussing the 
night before. So violent an infraction 
of etiquette would have pained me 
seriously had it occurred under any 
other circumstances, or had it been 
inflicted upon any other persons than 
the members of that eccentric fa- 
mily. But we knew them well, how 
unlike they were to the rest of the 
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world, and how slight an impression 
the mere breach of courtesy would 
make upon them in comparison with 
the malicious curiosity it would 
awaken. They were like Bohemians 
in their habits and ways of thinking ; 
and were themselves so accustomed 
to violate established usages, that the 
most extravagant irregularities could 
not very materially surprize them. 
This consideration reconciled me to 
a proceeding which must otherwise 
have been a source of regret to me 
on Astraa’s account; besides, I was 
by no meaus unwilling to accept the 
sacrifice she had thus made of her 
own independence as an additional 
proof of her attachment. 

But what was the cause of all 
these stratagems and concealments ? 
I should learn that the next day. 
I saw that Astrea was suffering un- 
der a despondency natural enough to 
her novel situation, and I patiently 
waited her own time for disclosures 
which I now began to look forward 
to with nervous apprehensions. 

The house in which I found her 
lay buried in the foliage ofa secluded 
valley. It was in the cottage style, 
covered with creepers that dropped 
in at the windows, and filled the 
rooms with scent; and it belonged 
to people in an humble rank of life, 
who had known Astrea from her 
infancy, and were devoted to her in- 
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terest. Under the shelter of their 
roof she was secure. The place was 
extremely picturesque on~a small 
scale—a green glen, where the sur- 
rounding heights were broken into a 
variety of forms, and where the eye, 
on whatever spot it rested, caught 
some point of beauty. An impetuous 
little stream rushed from the jaws of 
a ravine that formed a sort of vista 
at one extremity, and, brawling 
away through the wooded depths of 
the valley, tossed itself into the air 
over a group of artificial rocks at the 
foot of the tiny lawn. Dark trees 
filled the openings in the hills, and 
the sward round their roots was dot- 
ted with clusters of wild flowers, like 
a garden. A rustic bridge spanned 
the water, and graceful willows dip- 
ped their tresses into the spray. 
Aquatic plants clung about the rocks 
—parasite tendrils climbed the an- 
cient wood; and there was altoge- 
ther a feeling of solitude and repose 
in the scene that rendered it the 
most fitting seclusion on earth to 
ripen into a new life of love two 
ardent hearts like ours. 

With what anxiety (I looked for- 
ward to the next day, when Astrea 
and I, liberated from all eyes, should 
wander about these lonely paths! It 
came at last, and with it brought my 
doom ! 


ALFIERI. 


Linnie os ALFIERI was born 
at Asti, a city of Piedmont, on 


the 17th of January, 1749,—the 
year in which his great contempo- 
rary, Goethe, first saw the light. 
His father, Antonio Alfieri, was a 
nobleman of high rank in his own 
country; his mother, whose name 
was Monica Maillard di Tournon, 


was of Savoyard descent. At the 
time of Vittorio’s birth his father 
was sixty years of age; and as until 
then he had had noson, the entrance of 
the future poet into the world was to 
him a subject of unspeakable delight : 
but his happiness was of short dura- 
tion, for he overheated himself one 
day by going to see the child at a 
neighbouring village where he was at 
nurse, and died of the illness that en- 


sued, his son being at the time less 
than a year old. The countess, his 
widow, did not long remain so, as she 
very shortly married again, her third 
husband (she was a widow when the 
count married her) being the Cavalier 
Giacinto Alfieri, a distant member of 
the same family. 

When about six years old, Alfieri 
was placed under the care of a priest 
called Don Ivaldi, who taught him 
writing, arithmetic, Cornelius Ne- 
pos, and Phedrus. He soon disco- 
vered, however, that the worthy 
priest was an ignoramus, and congra- 
tulates himself on having escaped 
from his hands at the age of nine, 
otherwise he believes that he should 
have been an absolute and irreclaim- 
able dunce. His mother and father- 
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in-law were constantly repeating the 
maxim then so popular among the 
Italian nobility, that it was not neces- 
sary that a gentleman should be a 
doctor. It was at this early age that 
he was first attacked by that melan- 
choly which gradually assumed entire 
dominion over him, and throughout 
life remained a most prominent fea- 
ture in his character. When only 
seven years of age, he made an at- 
tempt to poison himself by eating 
some noxious herbs, being impelled 
to this strange action by an undefined 
desire to die. He was well punished 
for his silliness by being made very 
unwell, and by being, moreover, shut 
up in his room for some days. No 
punishment for his youthful trans- 
gressions was, however, so effectual 
as being sent in a nightcap to a neigh- 
bouring church. ‘Who knows, 
says he, ‘ whether I am not indebted 
to that blessed nightcap for having 
turned out one of the most truthful 
men I ever knew ?” 

In 1758, his paternal uncle and 

ardian, seeing what little progress 
owas making, determined to send 
him to the Turin Academy, and ac- 
cordingly he started in the month of 
July. 

I cried (he says, in his autobiography) 
during the whole of the first stage. 
On arriving at the post-house, I got 
out of the carriage while the horses 
were being changed, and feeling thirsty, 
instead of asking for a glass, or request- 
ing anybody to fetch me some water, I 
marched up to the horse-trough, dipped 
the corner of my cap in the water, and 
drank to my heart’s content. The 
postilions, seeing this, told my attend- 
ant, who ran up and began rating me 
soundly ; but I told him that travellers 
ought to accustom themselves to such 
things, and that no good soldier would 
drink in any other manner. Where I 
fished up these Achilles-like ideas I know 
not, as my mother had always educated 
me with the greatest tenderness, and with 
really ludicrous care for my health. 

He describes his character at this 
period, where he ends what he calls 
the epoch of childhood, and begins 
that of adolescence, as having been as 
follows :— 

I was taciturn and placid for the most 
part, but occasionally very talkative and 
lively ; in fact, I generally ran from one 
extreme to another. I was obstinate and 
restive when force was exerted, most 
docile under kind treatment ; restrained 
more by fear of being scolded than by 
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anything else; susceptible of shame 
even to excess, and inflexible when rub- 
bed against the grain. 

He entered the Academy on the Ist 
of August. It was a magnificent 
quadrangular building, of which two 
of the sides were occupied by the 
King’s Theatre and the Royal Ar- 
chives; another side was appro- 
priated to the younger students, who 
composed what were called the second 
and third apartments, while the 
fourth contained the first apartment, 
or the older students, who were 
mostly foreigners, besides the king’s 
pages, to the number of twenty or 
twenty-five. Alfieri was at first 
placed in the third apartment, and 
the fourth class, from which he was 
promoted to the third at the end of 
three months. The master of this 
class was a certain Don Degiovanni, 
a priest even more ignorant than his 
good friend Ivaldi. It may be sup- 
posed that under such auspices he 
did not make much progress in his 
studies. Let us hear his own ac- 
count :— 


Being thus an ass, in the midst of 
asses, and under an ass, I translated 
Cornelius Nepos, some of Virgil’s Ec- 
logues, and such-like ; we wrote stupid, 
nonsensical themes, so that in any well- 
directed school we should have been a 
wretched fourth-class. I was never at 
the bottom ; emulation spurred me on 
until I surpassed or equalled the head 
boy ; but as soon as I reached the top, I 
fell back into a state of torpor. I was 
perhaps to be excused, as nothing could 
equal the dryness and insipidity of our 
studies. It is true that we translated 
Cornelius Nepos; but none of us, proba- 
bly not even the master himself, knew 
who the men were whose lives we were 
translating, nor their countries, nor the 
times in which they lived, nor the go- 
vernments under which they flourished, 
nor even what a government was. All 
our ideas were contracted, false, or con- 
fused ; the master had no object in view ; 
his pupils took not the slightest interest 
in what they learned. In short, all were 
as bad as bad could be; no one looked 
after us, or if they did, knew what they 
were about. 

In November 1759 he was pro- 
moted to the humanity class, the 
master of which was a man of some 
learning. His emulation was excited 
in this class by his meeting a boy who 
could repeat 600 lines of the Georgics 
without a single mistake, while he 
could never get beyond 400. These 
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defeats almost suffocated him with 
anger, and he often burst out crying, 
and occasionally abused his rival 
most violently. He found some con- 
solation, however, for his inferior 
memory, in always writing the best 
themes. About this time he ob- 
tained possession of a copy of Ariosto 
in four volumes, which he rather be- 
lieves he purchased, a volume at a 
time, with certain half-fowls that 
were given the students on Sundays, 
his first Ariosto thus costing him two 
fowls in the space of four weeks. He 
much regrets that he is not certain on 
the point, fecling anxious to know 
whether he imbibed his first draughts 
of poetry at the expense of his sto- 
mach. Notwithstanding that he was 
at the head of the humanity class, 
and could translate the Georgics into 
Italian prose, he found great diffi- 
culty in understanding the easiest of 
Italian poets. The master, however, 
soon perceived him reading the book 
by stealth, and confiscated it, leaving 
the future poet deprived for the pre- 
sent of all poetical guidance. 

During this period he was in a 
wretched state of health, being con- 
stantly attacked by various extraor- 
dinary diseases. He describes himself 
as not growing at all, and as resem- 
bling a very delicate and pale wax 
taper. In 1760 he passed in the class 
of rhetoric, and succeeded, moreover, 
in recovering his Ariosto, but read 
very little of it, partly from the diffi- 
culty he found in understanding it, 
and partly because the continued 
breaks in the story disgusted him. 
As to Tasso, he had never even heard 
hisname. He obtained a few of Me- 
tastasio’s plays as libretti of the Opera 
at carnival time, and was much 
pleased with them, and also with 
some of Goldoni’s comedies that were 
lent to him. 

But the dramatic genius, of which the 
germs perhaps existed in me, was soon 
buried or extinguished for want of food, 
of encouragement, and every thing else. 
In short, my ignorance and that of my 
instructors, and the carelessness of every- 
body in everything exceeded all con- 
ception. 

The following year he was pro- 
moted into the class of philosophy, 
which met in the adjoining univer- 
sity. The following is his descrip- 
tion of the course :-— 

This school of peripatetic philosophy 
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was held after dinner. During the first 
half-hour we wrote out the lecture at 
the dictation of the professor, and in the 
subsequent three-quarters of an hour, 
when he commented upon it, Heaven 
knows how, in Latin, we scholars wrapped 
ourselves up comfortably in our mantles, 
and went fast asleep ; and among the as- 
sembled philosophers, not a sound was 
heard except the drawling voice of the 
professor himself, half asleep, and the 
various notes of the snorers, who formed 
a most delightful concert in every pos- 
sible key. 

During his holidays this year, his 
uncle took him to the Opera for the 
first time, where he heard the Mer- 
cato di Malmantile. The music pro- 
duced a most extraordinary effect 
upon him, and for several weeks 
afterwards he remained immersed in 
a strange but not unpleasing melan- 
choly, followed by an absolute loath- 
ing of his usual studies. Music all 
through life affected him most power- 
fully, and he states that his tragedies 
were almost invariably planned b 
him when under its influence. It 
was about this time that he compesed 
his first sonnet, which was made up 
of whole or mutilated verses of Metas- 
tasio and Ariosto, the only two Italian 
poets of whom he knew anything. 
It was in praise of a certain lady to 
whom his uncle was paying his ad- 
dresses, and whom he himself ad- 
mired. Several persons, including 
the lady herself, praised it, so that 
he already fancied himself a poet. 
His uncle, however, a military man, 
and no votary of the Muses, laughed 
at him so much, that his poetical 
vein was soon dried up, and he did 
not renew his attempts in the line 
till he was more than twenty-five 
years old. ‘ How many good or bad 
verses did my uncle suffocate, toge- 
ther with my first-born sonnet!’ 

He next studied physics and ethics 
—the former under the celebrated 
Beccaria, but not a single definition 
remained in his head. These studies, 
however, as well as those in civil 
and canon law, which he had com- 
menced, were interrupted by a vio- 
lent illness, which rendered it neces- 
sary for him to have his head shaved, 
and to wear a wig. His companions, 
at first, tormented him greatly about 
this wig, and used to tear it from his 
head; but he soon succeeded in ap- 
peasing the public indignation, by 
being always the first to throw the 
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unhappy ornament in question up in 
the air, calling it by every oppro- 
brious epithet. From that time he 
remained the least persecuted wig- 
wearer among the two or three who 
were in this predicament. 

He now took lessons on the piano, 
and in geography, fencing, and danc- 
ing. He imbibed the most invincible 
dislike to the latter, which he attri- 
butes to the grimaces and extraor- 
dinary contortions of the master, a 
Frenchman just arrived from Paris. 
He dates from this period that ex- 
treme hatred of the French nation 
which remained with him through 
life, and which was one of the 
strangest features in his character. 

His uncle died this year (1763), 
and as he was now fourteen, the age 
at which, by the laws of Piedmont, 
minors are freed from the care of 
their guardians, and are placed under 
curators, who leave them masters of 
their income, and can only prevent 
the alienation of their real estates, he 
found himself possessed of consider- 
able property, which was still farther 
increased by his uncle's fortune. 
Having obtained the degree of mas- 
ter of arts, by passing a public ex- 
amination in legic, physics, and 
geometry, he was rewarded by be- 
ing allowed to attend the riding- 
school, a thing he had always ar- 
dently desired. He became an ex- 
pert horseman, and attributes to this 
exercise the recovery of his health, 
which now rapidly improved. 

Having buried my uncle, changed my 
guardian into a curator, obtained my 
master’s degree, got rid of my attendant 
Andrea, and mounted a steed, it is in- 
credible how proud I became. I told 
the authorities plainly that I was sick of 
studying law, and that I would not go on 
with it. After a consultation, they de- 
termined to remove me into the first 
apartment, which I entered on the 8th 
May, 1763. 

He now led an extremely idle life, 
being little looked after. A crowd 
of flatterers, the usual attendants 
upon wealth, sprung up around him, 
and he indulged in amusements and 
dissipations of every kind. A tem- 
porary fit of industry, which lasted 
for two or three months, came over 
him, and he plunged deeply into the 
thirty-six volumes of Fleury’s Ec- 
clesivstical History. Soon, however, 
he resumed hie old course, and con- 

ducted himself so badly that the au- 
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thorities found it necessary to place 
him under arrest, and he remained 
for some months a prisoner in his 
own apartment, obstinately refusing 
to make any apology, and leading 
the life of a wild beast, never puttin 

on his clothes, and spending most of 
his time in sleep. He was at length 
released, on the occasion of his sister 
Giulia’s marriage to the Count 
Giacinto di Cumiana, in May 1764. 

On regaining his former position 
he bought his first horse, and soon 
afterwards another, on the pretence 
of its being delicate. He next pur- 
chased two carriage horses, and went 
on thus till in less than a year he 
Had eight in his possession. He also 
had an elegant carriage built for him, 
but used it very seldom, because his’ 
friends were obliged to walk, and he 
shrunk from offending them by a 
display of ostentation. His horses, 
however, were at the service of all, 
and as his love for them could not 
excite any feelings of envy, he took 
the greatest delight in them. 

It was now that he first felt the 
symptoms of love, excited by a lady 
who was the wife of an elder brother 
of some intimate friends of his, to 
whom he was on avisit. His transient 
passion, however, soon passed away, 
without leaving any trace behind it. 
The period had now arrived for his 
leaving the Academy, and in May 
1766 he was nominated ensign in 
the provincial regiment of Asti, 
which met only twice a-year for a 
few days, thus allowing ample o 
portunity for doing nothing; the only 
thing, he says, he had made up his 
mind to do. But he soon got tired 
of even this slight restraint. ‘I 
could not adapt myself to that chain 
of graduated dependence which is 
called subordination, and which, al- 
though the soul of military discipline, 
could never be the soul of a future 
tragic poet.’ He therefore obtained 
permission, though with great diffi- 
culty, to accompany an English Ca- 
tholic tutor, who was about to visit 
Rome and Naples with two of his 
fellow-students. He chooses this 
moment for commencing the epoch 
of youth, which he describes as em- 
bracing ten years of travel and dissi- 
pation. 

On reaching Milan, the travellers 
visited the Ambrosian library. 


Here the librarian placed in my hands 
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a manuscript of Petrarch, but, like a 
true Goth, I threw it aside, saying that it 
was nothing to me. The fact was, I had 
a certain spite against the aforesaid Pe- 
trarch ; for having met with a copy of his 
works some years before, when hae a 
philosopher, I found on opening it at 
various places by chance that I could 
not understand the meaning in the least ; 
accordingly I joined with the French and 
other ignorant pretenders in condemning 
him, and as I considered him a dull and 
prosy writer, I treated his invaluable 
manuscript in the manner above de- 
scribed. 

At this time he always spoke and 
wrote in French, and read nothing 
but French books. 


As I knew still less of Italian, I © 
thered the necessary fruit of my birth in 
‘an amphibious country, and of the pre- 
cious education I had received. 

They proceeded afterwards to 
Florence, Rome, and Naples. At 
the latter place he obtained permis- 
sion from his own court, through the 
intercession of the Sardinian minister, 
to leave the tutor, and travel for 
the future alone. Attended only by 
his faithful servant Elia, who had 
taken the place of the worthless 
Andrea, and for whom he felt a great 
affection, he returned to Rome, and 
had the honour of kissing the pope’s 
toe. The pontiff’s manner pleased 
him so much, that he felt no repug- 
nance to going through the ceremony, 
although he had read Fleury, and 
knew the real value of the aforesaid 
toe. 
Having obtained leave to travel 
for another year, he determined to 
visit France, England, and Holland. 
He went first to Venice, and there 
was assailed by the melancholy, 
ennui, and restlessness, peculiar to 
his character. 

I spent many days without leaving the 
house, my chief employment being to 
stand at the window, and make signs and 
hold brief dialogues with a young lady 
opposite ; the rest of the day I spent in 
sleeping, in thinking of I know not what, 
and generally crying, I know not why. 

All through life he was subject 
to these periodical fits, which came 
on every spring, and materially in- 
fluenced his powers of composition. 

He proceeded afterwards to France, 
expecting to be delighted with Paris ; 
but onarriving there he found it so un- 
likew hat he had anticipated, that he 
burst into a violent fit of passion at 
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having made so much haste, under- 
gone so much fatigue, and had his 
fancy excited to such a pitch of 
frenzy, only to plunge into that 
filthy sewer, as he calls it! His 
anger is quite ludicrous; but he, 
notwithstanding, remained there five 
months, during which time he was 
presented to Louis XV. at Versailles, 
but the cold reception he met with 
greatly annoyed him. 

Although I had been told that the 
king did not speak to ordinary foreigners, 
and although I did not care much for his 
notice, yet I could not swallow the Jove- 
like superciliousness of the monarch, 
who surveyed from head to foot the 
people presented to him, without ap- 
pearing to receive the slightest impres- 
sion. It was as if somebody said to a 
giant, ‘ I beg to present an ant to you ;’ 
and he were either to stare, or to smile, 
or to say, it may be, ‘ Oh, what a little 
creature !’ 

He was as much delighted with 
England as he had been disgusted 
with France. He falls into perfect 
raptures when speaking of our na- 
tional character and our national 
institutions, and regrets that it was 
not in his power to remain here for 
ever. In June, 1768, he went to 
Holland, and at the Hague fell vio- 
lently in love with the wife of a 
rich gentleman whom he_ knew. 
When the lady was obliged to go 
into Switzerland, he was thrown into 
such a state of frenzy that he at- 
tempted to commit suicide, by tear- 
ing off the bandages from. the place 
where he had had himself bled under 
pretence of illness. His servant, 
however, suspected his intentions, 
and prevented him from carrying his 
resolution into effect. He gradually 
recovered his spirits, and determined 
to return to Italy. On reaching 
Turin, he was seized by a desire 
to study. The book in which he 
took most delight was Plutarch’s 
Lives :— 

Some of these, such as Timoleon, 
Cesar, Brutus, Pelopidas, and Cato, I 
read four or five times over with such 
transports of shouting, crying, and fury, 
that any person in the next room must 
have thought me mad. On reading any 
particular anecdotes of those great men, 
I used often to spring to my feet in the 
greatest agitation, and quite beside my- 
self, shedding tears of grief and rage at 
seeing myself born in Piedmont, and in 
an age and under a government where 
nothing noble could be said or done, and 
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where it was almost useless to think or 
to feel. 

His brother-in-law now strongly 
urged him to marry, and he con- 
sented, although unwillingly, that 
negotiations should be entered into 
on his behalf with the family of a 
young, noble, and rich heiress, whose 
beautiful black eyes would, doubt- 
less, soon have driven Plutarch out 
of his head. The end, however, was 
that she married somebody else, to 
Alfieri’s internal satisfaction. ‘ Had 
I been tied down by a wife and 
children, the Muses would certainly 
have bid me good-bye.’ 

The moment he felt himself free 
he determined to start again on his 
travels. On reaching Vienna, the 
Sardinian minister offered to intro- 
duce him to Metastasio; but he 
cared nothing at that time for any 
Italian author, and, moreover, had 
taken a great dislike to the poet, 
from having seen him make a servile 
genuflexion to the Empress Maria 
Theresa in the Imperial Gardens at 
Schénbrunn. On entering the do- 


minions of Frederick the Great, he 
was made extremely indignant by 
the military despotism that reigned 


there. When presented to the king 
he did not appear in uniform. 

The minister asked me the reason of 
this, seeing that I was in the service of 
my own sovereign. I replied, ‘ Because 
there are already enough uniforms here.’ 
The king said to me his usual four words ; 
I watched him attentively, fixing my 
eyes respectfully on his, and thanked 
Heaven that I was not born his slave. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, 
were then successively visited by 
him. He had heard so much of the 
latter country, that when he reached 
St. Petersburg his expectations were 
wrought up to a great pitch. 

But, alas! no sooner did I set foot in 
this Asiatic encampment of tents, than I 
called to mind Rome, Genoa, Venice, 
and Florence, and began to laugh. The 
longer I remained in the country, the 
more were my first impressions con- 
firmed, and I left it with the precious 
conviction that it was not worth seeing. 

He refused to be presented to the 
celebrated female autocrat, Cathe- 
rine II., whom he stigmatizes as ‘a 
philosophical Clytemnestra.’ 

He next visited England for the 
second time, arriving at the end of 
1770. During his stay in London, 
which lasted for seven months, he 
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became involved in an affair which 
excited an extraordinary sensation 
at the time, and which is even re- 
membered by the scandal-mongers 
of the present day. He formed the 
acquaintance of the wife of an officer 
of high rank in the Guards, and 
this intimacy soon assumed a criminal 
character. Her husband, a man of 
a very jealous temperament, sus- 
pected his wife’s infidelity, and had 
them watched. On finding his sus- 
picions confirmed, he challenged 
Alfieri, and they fought a duel with 
swords in the Green Park, in which 
the future poet was wounded in the 
arm. The husband pressed for a 
divorce, and Alfieri announced his 
intention of marrying the lady as 
soon as she was free; but, to his 
horror, she confessed to him one 
day, what was already known to the 
public through the newspapers, al- 
though he was ignorant of it, that 
before she knew him she had been 
engaged in an intrigue with a groom 
of her husband! Despite this dis- 
covery, it was some time before his 
affection for her abated; but at 
length, on her announcing her de- 
termination to enter a convent in 
France, he quitted her at Rochester, 
and left this country himself almost 
immediately afterwards. He went 
to Paris, and there bought a col- 
lection of the principal Italian poets 
and prose-writers in thirty-six vo- 
lumes, which from that time became 
his inseparable companions, although 
he did not make much use of them 
for two or three years. However, 
he now learned to know at least 
something of the six great luminaries, 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Boc- 
caccio, and Machiavelli. 

He next proceeded to Spain and 
Portugal. At Lisbon he formed the 
acquaintance of the Abate Tommaso 
di Caluso, younger brother of the 
Sardinian minister. The society of 
this distinguished man produced the 
most beneficial effect on him. One 
evening, when the Abate was read- 
ing to him the fine Ode to Fortune of 
Alessandro Guidi, a poet whose name 
he had never even heard, some of 
the stanzas produced such extraor- 
dinary transports in him, that the 
former told him that he was born to 
write verses. This sudden impulse 
of Apollo, as he calls it, was however 
only a momentary flush, which was 
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soon extinguished, and remained 
buried for a long time to come. 

He now bent his steps homewards, 
and reached Turin in May 1772, 
after an absence of three years. He 
took a magnificent house in the 
Piazza di San Carlo, furnished it 
sumptuously, and commenced leading 
a merry life with about a dozen 
friends, who formed a society, which 
met at his house every week. This 
society was governed by strict rules, 
one of which was that all should 
contribute something in writing for 
their reciprocal amusement; these 
contributions being placed in a chest, 
of which the president for the time 
being kept the key, and read aloud 
by him at their meetings. They 
were all written in French, and 
Alfieri mentions one of his which 
was very successful. It described 
the Deity at the last judgment de- 
manding from every soul an account 
of itself, and the characters he drew 
were all those of well-known indi- 
viduals, both male and female, in 
Turin. 

It was not long before he fell in 
love for the third time, the object of 
his passion now being a lady some 
years older than himself, and of 
somewhat doubtful reputation. For 
the space of nearly two years she 
exercised unbounded dominion over 
him. Feeling that he could not 
support the fetters of Venus and of 
Mars at one and the same time, he 
with some little difficulty obtained 
permission to throw up his com- 
mission in the army. 

While attending at his mistress’s 
bedside, during an illness by which 
she was attacked in January 1774, 
the idea first struck him of writing a 
dramatic sketch. He wrote it with- 
out the slightest plan, in the form of 
a dialogue between three persons, 
called respectively, Photinus, La- 
chesis, and Cleopatra. He gives a 
specimen of it in a note, and it 
is certainly not of the very highest 
order of merit. On the recovery 
of the lady he placed it under 
the cushion of her couch, where 
it remained forgotten for a year, 


and thus were the first fruits of 


his tragic genius brooded over, 
as it were, by the lady and 
all who chanced to sit upon the 
couch. 

At length he threw off the chains 
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which had so long bound him. The 
exertion was, however, so great that 
he was actually obliged to get his 
servant Elia to tie him to his chair, 
that he might not quit the house. 
When his friends came to see him, 
he dropped his dressing-gown over 
the bandage, so that his forced im- 
prisonment was not perceived. His 
first appearance in public was at the 
carnival of 1775, where he dressed 
himself up as Apollo, and recited at 
the public ball at the theatre a mas- 
querade he had composed on the 
subject of love, twanging a guitar 
vigorously all the time. He was 
afterwards heartily ashamed of this 
freak, which he wonders he could 
ever have been guilty of. An ardent 
desire for glory now seized him, and 
after some months spent in constant 
poetical studies, and in fingering 
grammars and dictionaries, he suc- 
ceeded in producing his first tragedy; 
which, like the sketch already men- 
tioned, he entitled Cleopatra. It 
was performed at Turin, on the 16th 
June, 1775, at the Carignan Theatre, 
and was followed by a comic after- 
piece, also written by him, called 
The Poets, in which he introduced 
himself under the name of Giusippus, 
and was the first to ridicule his own 
tragedy; which, he says, differed 
from those of his poetical rivals, in- 
asmuch as their productions were 
the mature offspring of an erudite 
incapacity, whilst his was the pre- 
mature child of a not unpromising 
ignorance. These two pieces were 
performed with considerable success 
for two successive evenings, when 
he withdrew them from the stage, 
ashamed at having so rashly exposed 
himself to the public. He never 
considered this Cleopatra worthy of 
preservation, and it is not published 
with his other works. From this 
moment, however, he felt every vein 
swollen with the most burning thirst 
for real theatrical laurels, and here 
terminates the epoch of Youth and 
commences that of Manhood. 

Up to this point we have seen 
Alfieri’s character as formed by na- 
ture, and before it was influenced by 
study, or softened down by inter- 
course with the world. We have 
seen him ardent, restless beyond all 
belief, passionate, oppressed by un- 
accountable melancholy, acting under 
the toiling impulse of the moment, 
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whether in love or hate, and, what 
is of extreme disadvantage to him as 
respects the career he is about to 
enter upon, suffering from a deficient 
education. We have now to see 
how he overcame all the obstacles 
arising from his natural character, 
and from a youth wasted in idleness 
and dissipation; and how he gra- 
dually won his way from victory to 
victory, until he at length attained 
the noble and enviable eminence 
which is assigned to him by uni- 
versal consent as the greatest, we 
had almost said the only, modern 
Italian poet. 

He describes the capital with which 
he commenced his undertaking as 
consisting in a resolute, indomitable, 
and extremely obstinate mind, and a 
heart full to overflowing with every 
species of emotion, particularly love, 
with all its furies, and a profound 
and ferocious hatred of tyranny. To 
this was added a faint recollection 
of various French tragedies. On 
the other hand, he was almost entirely 
ignorant of the rules of tragic art, 
and understood his own language 
most imperfectly. The whole was 


enveloped in a thick covering of 
presumption, or rather petulance, 
and a violence of character so great 
as to render it most difficult for him 


to appreciate truth. He considers 
these elements better adapted for 
forming a bad monarch than a good 
author. 

He began by studying grammar 
vigorously ; and his first attempt was 
to put into Italian two tragedies, en- 
titled Filippo and Polinice, which he 
had some time before written in 
French prose. At the same time he 
read Tasso, Ariosto, Dante, and Pe- 
trarch, making notes as he proceeded, 
and occupying a year in the task. 
He then commenced reading Latin 
with a tutor ; and shortly afterwards 
went to Tuscany in order to acquire 
a really good Italian idiom. He re- 
turned to Turin in October 1776, 
and there composed several sonnets, 
having in the meantime made con- 
siderable progress with several of his 
tragedies. The next year he again 
went to Tuscany, and on reaching 
Florence in October, intending to re- 
main there a month, an event occur- 
red which—to use his own words— 
‘fixed and enchained me there for 
many years; an event which, hap- 
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pily for me, determined me to ex- 
patriate myself for ever, and which, 
by fastening upon me new, self- 
sought, and golden chains, enabled 
me to acquire that real literary free- 
dom, without which I should never 
have done any good, if so be that I 
have done good.’ 

Charles Edward, the Young Pre- 
tender, was at that time residing in 
Florence, in company with his wife, 
the Countess of Albany, whose 
maiden name was Louisa Stolberg, 
of the princely house of that name. 
The following is Alfieri’s description 
of her :— 


The sweet fire of her very dark eyes, 
added (a thing of rare occurrence) to a 
very white skin and fair hair, gave an 
irresistible brilliancy to her beauty. She 
was twenty-five years of age, was much 
attached to literature and the fine arts, 
had an angelic temper, and, in spite of 
her wealth, was in the most painful do- 
mestic circumstances, so that she could 
not be as happy as she deserved. How 
many reasons for loving her ! 

Her husband appears to have been 
of a most violent and ungovernable 
temper, and to have always treated 
her in the harshest manner. No 
wonder, then, that an impassioned 
and susceptible nature like Alfieri’s 
should have been attracted by such 
charms! A friendship of the closest 
and most enduring description en- 
sued between them; and although a 
certain air of mystery always sur- 
rounded the story of their mutual 
attachment, there is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that it partook in 
the slightest degree of a dishonour- 
able character. 

Instead of finding his passion for 
the countess an obstacle to literary 
glory and useful occupations, as had 
always been the case previously with 
him, when under the influence of 
‘similar emotions, he found that it 
incited and spurred him on to every 
good work, and accordingly he aban- 
doned himself, without restraint, to 
its indulgence. That he might have 
no inducement to return to his own 
country, he determined to dissolve 
every tie that united him to it, and 
with that intent made an absolute 
donation for life of the whole of his 
estates, both in fee and freehold, to 
his natural heir, his sister Giulia, 
wife of the Count di Cumiana. He 
merely stipulated for an annual pen- 
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sion, and a certain sum in ready 
money, the whole amounting to 
about one-half of the value of his 
property. The negotiations were 
finally brought to a conclusion in 
November 1778. He also sold his 
furniture and plate which he had 
left in Turin ; and, unfortunately for 
himself, invested almost the whole 
of the money he now found himself 
possessed of in French life annui- 
. ties. At one period of the negoti- 
ations he was in great fear lest he 
should lose every thing, and re- 
volved in his mind what profession 
he should adopt in case he should be 
left penniless. 


The art that presented itself to me as 
the best for gaining a living by, was that 
of a horse-breaker, in which I consider 
myself a proficient. It is certainly one 
of the least servile, and it appeared to me 
to be more compatible than any other 
with that of a poet, for it is much easier 
to write tragedies in a stable than ina 
court. 

He now commenced living in the 
simplest style, dismissed all his ser- 
vants, save one; sold or gave away 
all his horses, and wore the plainest 
clothing. He continued his studies 
without intermission, and by the 
beginning of 1782 had nearly 
finished the whole of the twelve tra- 
gedies which he had from the first 
made up his mind to write, and not 
to exceed. These were entitled re- 
spectively Filippo, Polinice, Antigone, 
Aygamennone, Oreste, Don Garzia, Vir- 
ginia, La Congiura de’ Pazzi, Maria 
Stuarda, Ottavia, Timoleone, and Ros- 
munda. Happening, however, to read 
the Merope of Maffei, then consi- 
dered the best Italian tragedy, he 
felt so indignant, that he set to work, 
and very shortly produced his tra- 

edy of that name, which was soon 
ollowed by the Saul, which is in- 
pen the finest of his works. 

The Countess had obtained per- 
mission at the end of 1780 to leave 
her husband, in consequence of the 
brutal treatment she experienced at 
his hands, and to retire to Rome. It 
was not long before Alfieri followed 
her, and took up his habitation there 
also. At the end of 1782, his Anti- 
gone was performed by a company of 
amateurs —he himself being one — 
before an audience consisting of all 
the rank and fashion of Rome. Its 
success was unequivocal, and he felt 
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so proud of his triumph, that he de- 
termined to send four of his tragedies 
to press, getting his friend Gori, at 
Siena, to superintend the printing; 
and they were accordingly published. 

The intimacy between Alfieri and 
the Countess now inflamed the anger 
of Charles Edward and his brother, 
Cardinal York, to such a pitch, that 
Alfieri found it prudent to leave 
Rome, which he did in May 1783, in 
a state of bitter anguish. He first 
made pilgrimages to the tombs of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto, at 
Ravenna, Arqua, and Ferrara; at 
each of which he spent some time in 
dreaming, praying, and weeping, at 
the same time pouring forth a per- 
fect stream of impassioned poetry. 
On getting to Siena, he superintended 
personally the printing of six more 
of his tragedies, and for the first time 
felt all the cares of authorship, being 
driven nearly distracted by the sad 
realities of censors, both spiritual and 
temporal, correctors of the press, 
compositors, pressmen, &c., and the 
worry he experienced brought ona 
sharp attack of gout. On recovering, 
he determined to start off once more 
on his travels, making as a plea his 
desire to purchase a stud of horses in 
England, his equestrian propensities 
having returned with violence. He 
accordingly left his tragedies, both 
published and unpublished, to shift 
for themselves, and proceeded to 
England, where, in a few weeks, he 
bought no less than fourteen horses. 
That being the exact number of the 
tragedies he had written, he used to 
amuse himself by saying, ‘ For each 
tragedy you have got a horse,’ in re- 
ference to the punishment inflicted 
on naughty schoolboys in Italy, 
where the culprit is mounted on the 
shoulders of another boy, while the 
master lays on the cane. 

He experienced almost endless 
trouble and difficulty in conveying 
his acquisitions safely back to Italy. 
The account he gives of the passage 
of the Alps by Mount Cenis, from 
Lanslebourg to the Novalese, is 
really quite romantic; and he com- 
pares himself to Hannibal on the 
occasion, but says that if the passage 
of the latter cost him a great deal of 
vinegar, it cost him (Alfieri) no small 
quantity of wine, as the whole party 
concerned in conveying the horses 
over the mountain, guides, farriers, 
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ms, and adjutants, drank like 
hes. 

On reaching Turin, he was present 
at a performance of his Virginia at 
the same theatre where, nine years 
before, his early play of Cleopatra 
had been acted. He chevthy received 
intelligence that the Countess had 
been permitted to leave Rome and 
to go to Switzerland. He could not 
refrain from following her, and ac- 
cordingly rejoined her at Colmar, a 
city of Alsace, after a separation of 
sixteen months. The sight of her 
whom he loved so dearly again 
awakened his poetic genius, and gave 
birth, at almost one and the same 
moment, to his three tragedies of 
Agide, Suofonisba, and Mirra, despite 
his previous resolve to write no more. 
When obliged to leave the Countess, 
he returned to Italy, but the follow- 
ing year again visited her, remaining 
in Alsace when she proceeded to 
Paris. She happened to mention in 
a letter that she had been much 
pleased with seeing Voltaire’s Brutus 

srformed on the stage. This excited 

is emulation. ‘What!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Brutuses written by a Vol- 
taire? I'll write Brutuses, and two 
at once: moreover, time will show 
whether such subjects for tragedy 
are better adapted for me or for a 
plebeian-born Frenchman, who for 
more than sixty years subscribed 
himself ‘ Voltaire, Gentleman in Ordi- 
nary to the King. Accordingly he 
set to work, and planned on the spot 
his Bruto Primo and Bruto Secondo; 
after which he once more renewed 
his vow to Apollo to write no more 
tragedies. About this period he also 
sketched his Abel, which he called 
by the whimsical title of a Trame- 
logedy. He next went to Paris, and 
made arrangements with the cele- 
brated Didot for printing the whole 
of his tragedies in six volumes. On 
returning to Alsace, in company with 
the Countess, he was joined by his 
old friend the Abate di Caluso, who 
brought with him a letter from his 
mother, containing proposals for his 
marriage with a rich young lady of 
Asti, whose name was not mentioned. 
Alfieri told the Abate, smilingly, 
that he must decline the proffered 
match, and had not even the curio- 
sity to inquire who the lady was. 
Shortly afterwards he was attacked 
by a most dangerous illness, which 
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reduced him to the point of death. 
On recovering, he went with his 
friends to Kehl, and was so much 
pleased with the printing establish- 
ment of the well-known Beaumar- 
chais, that he resolved to have the 
whole of his works, with the ex- 
ception of his tragedies, which were 
in Didot’s hands, printed there; and 
accordingly, by August 1789, all his 
writings, both in prose and poetry, 
were printed. 

In the meantime the Countess of 
Albany had heard of the death of 
her husband, which took place at 
Rome, on the 3lst January, 1798. 
This event set her entirely free, and 
it is generally believed that she was 
shortly afterwards united in marriage 
to Alfieri; but the fact was never 
known, and to the last the poet pre- 
served the greatest mystery on the 
subject. 

Paris now became their regular 
residence, and it was not long be- 
fore the revolutionary troubles com- 
menced. In April 1791 they deter- 
mined to pay a visit to England, 
where the Countess had never been. 
They remained here some months, 
and on their embarking at Dover on 
their return, Alfieri chanced to notice 
among the people collected on the 
beach to see the vessel off, the very 
lady, his intrigue with whom twenty 
years before had excited so great a 
sensation. He did not speak to her, 
but saw that she recognized him. 
Accordingly, on reaching Calais, he 
wrote to her to inquire into her pre- 
sent situation. He gives her reply at 
full length in his Memoirs. It is 
in French; and we regret that its 
length precludes us from giving it 
here, as it is a very remarkable pro- 
duction. It indicates a decisive and 
inflexible firmness of character, very 
unlike what is usually met with in 
her sex. 

After visiting Holland and Bel- 
gium, Alfieri and the Countess re- 
turned to Paris. In March 1792, 
he received intelligence of his mo- 
ther’s death. In the meantime the 
war with the emperor commenced, 
and matters gradually got worse and 
worse. Alfieri witnessed the events 
of the terrible 10th of August, when 
the Tuileries was taken by the mob 
after a bloody conflict, and Louis 
XVI. virtually ceased to reign. See- 
ing the great danger to which they 
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would be exposed if they remained 
longer in Paris, they determined on 
a hasty flight; and after procuring 
the necessary passports, started on 
the 18th of the same month. They 
had a narrow escape on passing the 
barriers. A mob of the lowest order 
insisted on their carriages being stop- 

, and on their being conducted 

k to Paris, exclaiming that all 
the rich were flying away, taking 
their treasures with them, and leay- 
ing the poor behind in want and 
misery. The few soldiers on the spot 
would have been soon overpowered ; 
and nothing saved the travellers ex- 
cept Alfieri’s courage. He at length 
succeeded in forcing a passage; but 
there is little doubt that if they had 
been obliged to return, they would 
have been thrown into prison, in 
which case they would have been 
among the unhappy victims who 
were so barbarously murdered by 
the populace on the 2d September. 

They reached Calais in two days 
and a half, having had to show their 

sports more than forty times. 
hey afterwards learned that they 
were the first foreigners who had 
escaped from Paris and from France 
after the catastrophe of the 10th 
August. After stopping some time 
at Brussels, they proceeded to Italy, 
and reached Florence in November. 
That city remained Alfieri’s dwell- 
ing- place, nearly uninterruptedly, 
from this moment to the period of 
his death. 

In 1795, when he was forty-six 
years old, a feeling of shame came 
over him at his ignorance of Greek, 
and he determined to master that 
language. He applied himself with 
such industry to the task, that before 
very long he could read almost any 
Greek author. There are few in- 
stances on record of such an effort 
being made at so advanced a 
period of life. Yet, perhaps, a still 
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more remarkable case than that of 
our poet is that of Mehemet Ali, 
who did not learn to read or write 
till more than forty years of age. 
His son Ibrahim never did even 
that.* At the same time that he 
was learning Greek, Alfieri amused 
himself by writing satires, of which 
he had completed seventeen by the 
end of 1797. The fruit of his Greek 
studies appeared in his tragedies of 
Alceste Prima and Alceste Seconda, 
which he composed after reading 
Euripides’ fine play of that name. 
He calls these essays his final per- 
juries to Apollo. We have certainly 
seen him break his vow sufficiently 
often. The twelve tragedies he 
pledged himself not to exceed had 
now grown totheir present number of 
twenty-one, besides the tramelogedy 
of Abel. 

He remained quietly and happily 
at Florence till the French invasion 
in March 1799, when he and the 
Countess retired to a villa in the 
country. He marked his hatred of 
the French nation by writing his 
Misogallo, a miscellaneous collection 
in prose and verse of the most violent 
and indiscriminate abuse of France, 
and everything connected with it, as 
its name imports.f On the evacua- 
tion of Florence by the French in 
July they returned to the city, but 
again left it on the second invasion 
in October 1800. The French com- 
mander-in-chief wrote to Alfieri, re- 
questing the honour of the acquaint- 
ance of a man who had rendered 
such distinguished services to litera- 
ture: but he told him in reply, that 
if he wrote in his quality as Com- 
mandant of Florence, he would yield 
to his superior authority; but that 
if it was merely as an individual 
curious to see him, he must beg to 
be excused. 

We now find him irresistibly im- 
pelled to try his hand at comedy, and 


* During Ibrahim Pasha’s visit to England in the summer of 1846, his autograph 


was requested for the royal album. 


He was obliged to confess that he was unable 
to write. Yet how could he refuse a request from such a quarter ? 


Various expedi- 


ents were successively proposed and rejected for compromising matters. At length, 
however, it was suggested that he should learn to write his name for she occasion. 
A copy was marked for him as for a schoolboy ; and after one or two unsuccessful 
attempts, he managed to produce a tolerable resemblance of his name: and the royal 
album can boast the first and last autograph of the great Egyptian warrior, We 
have this anecdote from one who witnessed the whole proceeding. 

+ A modern writer states this work to have been called ‘ Mtsoca.uo,’ from the 
heterogeneous character of its contents! ! The reverend author probably considered 
the word to be derived from the English ‘ Mix-all.’ 
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he accordingly wrote the six which 
are published with his other works. 
They are entitled respectively, L’ Uno, 
I Pochi, Il Troppo, Tre Velene ri- 
mesta avrai l’ Antidoto, La Finestrina, 
and Ji Divorzio. The first four are 
political in their character, and writ- 
ten in iambics, like his tragedies. 
The last is the only one that can be 
ranked with modern comedies. Sis- 
mondi truly remarks, that in these 
dramas he exhibits the powers of a 
great satirist, not of a successful dra- 
matist. 

His health was by this time seri- 
ously impaired, and he felt it neces- 
sary to cease entirely from his labours. 
On the 8th December, 1802, he put 
the finishing stroke to his works, 
and amused himself for the short 
remainder of his life in writing the 
conclusion of his Memoirs. Feeling 
extremely proud at having overcome 
the difficulties of the Greek language 
in his later years, he invented a col- 
lar, on which were engraved the 
names of twenty-three ancient and 
modern poets, and to which was at- 
tached a cameo representing Homer. 
On the back of it he wrote the fol- 
lowing distich :— 

Airiy ronous "AAP gus ira ‘Opseov 

Koawxis ryeny HAPavs Osiorigas, 
which may be thus Englished :— 
Perchance Alfieri made no great misnomer 
When he dubb’d himself Knight of the 

Order of Homer. 

With the account of this amusing 
little incident Alfieri terminates the 
history of his life. The date it bears 
is the 14th May, 1803, and on the 
8th October a the same year he 


breathed his last, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age. The particulars of his 
death are given in a letter addressed 
by the Abate di Caluso to the Coun- 


tess of Albany. An attack of 
in the stomach was the imm 
cause of it. 


‘out 
iate 
The delicate state of his 
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health greatly accelerated the pro- 
= of the disease, which was still 
urther promoted by his insisting on 
proceeding with the correction of his 
works almost to the very last. He 
was so little aware of his impending 
dissolution, that he took a drive in 
a carriage on the 3d October, and 
tried to the last moment to starve 
his gout into submission. He refused 
to allow leeches to be applied to his 
legs, as the physicians recommended, 
because they would have prevented 
him from walking. At this period 
all his studies and labours of the last 
thirty years rushed through his 
mind ; and he told the Countess, who 
was attending him, that a consider- 
able number of Greek verses from 
the beginning of Hesiod, which he 
had only read once in his life, re- 
curred most distinctly to his none 
His mortal agony came on so sud~ 
denly, that there was not time to 
administer to him the last consola- 
tions of religion. He was buried in 
the church of Santa Croce at Flo- 
rence, where already reposed the 
remains of Machiavelli, of Michael 
Angelo, and of Galileo. A moru- 
ment to his memory, the work of 
the great Canova, was raised over 
his ashes by direction of the Coun- 
tess of Albany. 

Such then was Alfieri! And may 
we not draw a moral from the story 
of his life as faintly and imperfectly 
shadowed forth in the preceding 
sketch? Does it not show us how 
we may overcome obstacles deemed 
by us insuperable, and how we may 
seek to become something better than 
what we are? The poet's name will 
g down to future ages as the idol of 

is countrymen; may the beneficial 
effect produced by a mind like his 
upon the character and aspirations 
of the world be enduring ! 
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HISTORY OF FRENCH JOURNALS, AND BIOGRAPHY OF 
FRENCH JOURNALISTS.* 


 Syneegeed not, gentle reader! start 
not, nor be in the least frightened 
or appalled, for we don’t mean to 
trace the Press of France from the 
earliest times to the present day. 
That would require, not merely an 
article, but a volume, and a large 
and ponderous volume too, without 
much margin, if we were to do any- 
thing like justice to the subject. 
We shall not, therefore, go back to 
France of the seventeenth century, or 
do more than allude to the Mercure 
Frangais, one of the earliest of 
French journals, commenced in 1605, 
and which, with its twenty-five vo- 
lumes, extended to 1644. Neither 
shall we touch at any length on the 
Mercure Gallunt, which gave birth to 
the Mercure de France and to the 
Mercure Francais of 1792. These, 


as well as the Historical and Political 
Mercury, to which the great Bayle 
contributed, seem to have owed their 
origin and to have been modelled on 
the plan of the Public Intelligencer— 


a publication which was commenced 
in London so early as 1661. To all 
the earlier journals of France—ex- 
cept the scandalous ones—the most 
illustrious savans, and the most 
learned and able men, contributed, 
so that even more than a century 
and a half ago some of the most 
gifted and the most learned men of 
the day might be considered as con- 
nected with continental periodical 
literature. We need but mention 
Bayle, a host in himself, and Leclerc, 
Basnage, Garat, and Roussel. The 
Nouvelles de la République de Lettres, 
of which Bayle was the editor and 
almost the only writer, had a circu- 
lation over all Europe; and Vol- 
taire, in his Conseils & un Journaliste, 
points out this miscellany as a model 
of the style and tone that ought to 
be assumed.} 

The name of the Moniteur, now so 
exclusively and entirely Parisian, 
was borrowed from an English jour- 
nal called the Monitor, that ap- 


peared in 1759. In the following 
year, 1760, as if to run the race of 
rivalry even in journalism, our 
neighbours had a Moniteur—a broad 
sheet containing moral and political 
articles. It may be supposed that a 
people so fond of news, gossiping, 
and scandal, as the French, did not 
confine themselves to moral and poli- 
tical journals merely. A hundred 
years ago, in Paris—there is, alas! 
nothing new under the sun — the 
Nouvelles a la Main existed ; a worse 
publication, by far, than our infamous, 
and, thank Heaven! defunct Satirists 
of London and Dublin—or than 
our discreditable Age of twenty years 
ago. Women—we regret to say,some 
of the worst of their sex—were put 
forward, as among ourselves, to ma- 
nage these scandalous publications, 
and discharged servants and demireps 
of detestable repute were the chief 
purveyors. The high authorities of 
the ministry and the police, after 
many warnings, at length interfered 
and threatened, not to bring the 
female slanderers before a court of 
law, but to immure them for life in 
aconvent. Even this had no effect, 
and at length the lieutenant de 

lice set a mouchard of the name of 

fouché to work, who was himself 
implicated in the scandal, and who 
pitched upon half-a-dozen men and 
women—a couple of them, we are 
sorry to state, men of letters—who 
were compromised. But a Madame 
d’Argental and her valet de chambre, 
one Gillet, were the chief culprits. 
This illicit scandal seems to have 
been pretty well extirpated during 
the ministry of Vergennes. 

Itis now nearly ninety-four years 
ago since the proprietor, or, as he 
was then called, titulaire, of one of 
the Mercurys of which we have been 
speaking, died at Rome. The berth 
was understood to be worth 1000/. 
a-year, and Madame de Pompadour, 
the favourite of the qay, sent for 
that charming writer, Marmontel, to 


* Histoire des Journeaux. Biographie des Journalistes, contenant 1’ Histoire, 
politique, littéraire, industrielle, pittoresque, et anecdotique, de chaque Journal 
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know to whom it should be given. 
Marmontel named his friend Boissy, 
who did not long enjoy the ad- 
vantage. On Boissy’s death, the 
Pompadour obtained the brevet for 
Marmontel, who had hel his 
friend as a contributor,—who had, 
indeed, written in the journal some 
of the most attractive of his tales. 
When Marmontel undertook the 
Mercure in 1758, it was not merely 
a newspaper, but a literary journal 
and a register of the theatres and 
places of public amusement. Mar- 
montel, all simple and unsuspicious 
as he was at first, soon found out 
that to edit a newspaper was no 
trifle. He graphically compares it 
himself au travail de Sisyphe ou & 
celui des Danaides. The simple man 
of genius, however, called to aid him 
in his task, not only some of the first 
French writers of the day, but some 
of the most distinguished foreigners 
then in Paris. Among his own coun- 
trymen we may mention D’Alem- 
bert, the Abbé Morellet, the Abbé 
Raynal, Marivaux, Chastellux, 
Chamfort, Guingenée, Panard, Gal- 
let, and Collé ; and among foreigners, 
Galiani, Caraccioli, and De Creutz. 

Three years before Marmontel 
had sat down to the Mercure, the 
Abbé Arnaud and Freron were 
working at the Journal Etranger, 
and had Prévost, J. J. Rousseau, 
Grimm, and other distinguished men, 
ascontributors. The Journal Etran- 
ger existed till 1763, when Suard 
and Arnaud were commissioned by 
the Government to undertake the 
Gazette de France, each with a 
salary of 10,000 francs a-year, equal 
to 800/. a-year in the times in which 
we live. The void created by the 
death of the Journal Etranger was, 
even a century ago—so intense is the 
love of our neighbours for journal- 
ism—immediately filled up. 

To the Gazette Littéraire del’ Eu- 
rope, which succeeded it, and which 
was patronized by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Diderot and Saint 
Lambert contributed, Suard and 
Arnaud being the responsible ma- 
nagers. Tht great and the rich of 
those days patronized this journal, 
and if it did not live long, the fauit 
was not owing to the men of rank, 
the view talons rouges who flourished 
before the first Revolution. 

There would be no end to this 
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paper if we discoursed further on 
the antiquities of journalism before 
1789. We shall, therefore, say no 
more on this part of the subject; 
nor, indeed, should we have said so 
much if M. Texier had not been 
completely silent on the subject. In 
the volume before us he says nothing 
of the earlier French journalism,— 
not much of the journalism ante- 
cedent to 1830, or a very great deal 
of the eighteen years’ journalism of 
Louis Philippe’s reign; so that his 
remarks are chiefly confined to the 
French newspaper press of the last 
three years. Out of the Revolution 
of 1789, however, sprung some of 
the greatest and best of the French 
journals, and among the rest that 
great repertory of facts, the Moni- 
teur. The Moniteur was born on the 
24th November, 1789, about the 
period when the National Assembly 
continued at Paris those labours 
which it had commenced at Ver- 
sailles. Shortly after this period, as 
we learn from the memoirs of Maret, 
afterwards Duke of Bassano, that 
gentleman, then editor of the Bul- 
letin de l’ Assemblée Nationale, agreed 
to incorporate his paper with the 
Moniteur, and soon after became 
rédacteur en chef. Being an admi- 
rable short-hand writer, Maret ren- 
dered precious service in giving the 
debates, the most faithful records we 
have of the events of that most in- 
teresting period. Into these details 
M. Texier does not enter. His ac- 
count, indeed, of the great journal is 
one of the most meagre in his book, 
and says little for his industry or 
reading. He does not tell us, as he 
ought, that for sixty-two years the 
Moniteur has presented to the dili- 
gent inquirer a mine of historical 
wealth, in which, though there be 
some dross, there is much precious 
and priceless ore, better worth the 
digging than even the mines of 
California. He does not even tell 
us the men of ability and merit who 
have co-operated as editors and con- 
tributors in making up the journal. 
Maret, Berquin, Rabaut de St. 
Etienne, La Harpe, Laya, Guingénee 
(ambassador), Garat, (minister and 
senator), were the principal writers. 
Under the Consulate Suard was the 
editor, and so continued, if we mis- 
take not, down till 1845 or 1846. 
During his nearly half century of 
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collaboration he was assisted by such 
men as Champollion, Tissot, Ke- 
ratry, Aubert de Vitry, Champag- 
nac, and others. 

We learn from the work of M. 
Texier, that M. Suard has died very 
recently, and that the Government 
has directed that his papers should 
not be opened for fifty years. The 
manager of the Moniteur at this 
moment is M. Ernest Panckoucke, 
the grandson of Chas. James Panc- 
koucke, the father of M. Suard, 
and the son of the late editor. The 
rédacteur en chef is M. A. Griin, a 
gentleman who had been editor of 
the Journal général de France when 
that paper was Doctrinaire. M. 
Griin owes his present position to 
M. Guizot. The dramatic criticisms 
of the Moniteur are written by M. 
Sauvage, author of some well-known 
operatic pieces, as L’ Eaumerveilleuse, 
Le Caid, xc. The Moniteur forms a 
collection of 108 or 110 volumes, 
and as complete copies of it are very 
rare, it fetches a very high price. 

M. Texier is much more discur- 
sive and diffusive in reference to the 
Débuts than in reference to the Mo- 
niteur, and isin general correct. But 
he omits to state that Francis and 
Lewis Bertin, the one the father, the 
other the uncle of the present pro- 
prietor of the Débats, were the men 
who first founded journalism as it 
now exists, or rather as it existed 
before the Revolution of 1848; and 
made it a power in the State, if not 
preponderant, at least equal to any 
other. Francis was the elder bro- 
ther, and continued till the period of 
his death rédacteur en chef et gérant 
of the journal. Lewis, the elder 
brother, after having been long a 
member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, was sent soon after the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 to Holland as ambassa- 
dor, and made a member of the 
Chamber of Peers. The elder bro- 
ther was not merely a man of the 
world, but a gentleman and a scho- 
lar ; a man of large views in legisla- 
tion and politics, and of a generous, 
kindly, and loveable nature. His 
brother, the ambassador, had, per- 
haps, more of order and continuity 
in his operations and manner of 
labour, for he was indefatigable as a 
man of business. Though an excel- 
lent classical scholar, and delighting 
in the masterpieces of antiquity, he 
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never strayed into ‘ the primrose path 
of dalliance,’ or philandered with the 
poets of Greece, of Rome, or of Italy, 
when there was actual business to 
be done. The Bertins were men 
respectably, nay, honourably born. 
Their father, who had been secre- 
tary to the Duke de Choiseul, the 
minister, died young. The elder 
Bertin was old enough to have wit- 
nessed some of the horrors of 1793, 
and to have been present at some 
of the stormy and agitated debates 
of that extraordinary time. This 
circumstance may have had a ten- 
dency to give a particular colour and 
hue to his political opinions. M. 
Texier states that the Journal des 
Débats is the most ancient organ of 
the Parisian press. From what has 
gone before, the reader will perceive 
that this is an error. We believe it 
is also an error to state, as does M. 
Texier, that the Journal des Débats 
et Décrets was founded in 1789 by 
Barrére and Louvet. There is, in- 
deed, the additional authority of M. 
Léonard Gallois, who has made many 
researches on the subject, for this 
statement, who goes so far as to sa 

the Débats was founded on the 27t 

August, 1789; but, notwithstanding 
this apparent certainty and circum- 
stantiality, there is a statement in 
the Histoire du Journal des Débats to 
the contrary; and M. Alfred Nette- 
ment, now the editor of the Opinion 
Publique, who has been connected 
with the Parisian press for a quarter 
of a century, and who published 
some years ago a critical history of 
the Débats in the Gazette de France, 
maintains that this famous journal 
was instituted in the middle of 
the last year of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as he somewhat paraphrastic- 
ally expresses himself. The better 
opinion seems, however, to be, that 
Bertin the elder purchased for 20,000 
francs, or 800/. of our money, the 
name and copyright of a Journal 
d’ Annonces. ‘To edit this small mis- 
cellany, the far-seeing man enlisted 
men of science, learning, and taste, 
but inexperienced in the art of 
journalism. Among the earliest con- 
tributors were Géoffroy, Dussault, 
the Abbé Feletz, and Delalot. The 
first number of the new journal 
caused a sensation; and to cause & 
sensation in Paris is to succeed a 
merveille. The feuilleton of Géoffroy 
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became the rage. There was criti- 
cism, literary, artistical, theatrical ; 
there was learning, there was wit, 
laissez aller, and perfect abandon. 
The result was a great run of de- 
served prosperity. The Débats had 
soon, in consequence, from 20 to 
$0,000 subscribers; and it deserved 
to have them, for the mode in which 
it treated all public topics was dex- 
terous in the extreme, distinguished 
by moderation, good taste, and an 
Atticism of style now unknown. At 
the end of the year 1805, so ad- 
mirably was the Débats conducted, 
that the Messrs. Bertin were said 
to be making 200,000 francs a-year, 
or 8000/. of our money, by their 
paper. This prosperity was chiefly 
owing to the articles of Géoffroy, 
Hoffman, Delalot, and Feletz. These 
are details into which M. Texier 
does not enter. We believe, how- 
ever, the compiler of the volume 
before us is accurate in stating that 
the Débats assumed the title of 
Journal de l’ Empire as soon as 
Buonaparte was crowned emperor, 
or, at all events, very early in 1805. 
The Senatus Consulte organique pro- 

sed to the First Consul the title of 

imperor on the 18th May, 1804. 
He was crowned Emperor at Notre 
Dame on the 2d December of the 
same year, and King of Italy on the 
26th May, 1805. On the fall of 
Napoleon the Journal de l’Empire 
again became the Débats, and on the 
return from Elba relapsed into the 
Journal de U’ Empire, which it again 
laid aside for the title Débais on the 
return of Louis XVIII. M. Texier 
does not, however, state, that the 
proprietor of the Débats followed 
the king to Ghent in March 1815; 
that in September he was named 
President of the Electoral College of 
the Seine, and soon afterwards was 
appointed Secretary-general of the 
Minister of Police. During the Re- 
storation the Débats defended every 
administration, till the period when 
Chateaubriand entered into opposi- 
tion, when the Journal followed him. 
The reason for this is not stated by 
M. Texier. 

_ Previous to, and after the Restora- 
tion, there had been an intimate 
literary connexion between Chateau- 
briand and the Bertins; in fact, 
Chateaubriand was one of the prin- 
cipal literary supporters of their 
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journal, as well as his friends Lam- 
menais, then a high Royalist, De 
Benald, and Charles Nodier. This 
circumstance stated, the conduct of 
the Débats admits of easy explana- 
tion, and needs no justification or 
apology. The Débats, in the reign 
of Charles X. also sustained the mo- 
derate and conciliating administra~ 
tion of M. de Martignac—a circum- 
stance which ought to be mentioned 
to its credit, and not quasi-reproach- 
fully, in the manner of M. Texier. 
We now come tothe more modern 
epoch of the Débats—to the period 
from 1827 to the Revolution of July 
1830—when many of the present con- 
tributors were fast rising into fame. 
Among these must be mentioned one 
of the best political writers of the 
present day—if not, indeed, the very 
best—we mean M. de Sacy, son of 
the celebrated Orientalist, Antoine 
Sylvestre de Sacy, created a baron 
by Napoleon in 1813; and M. Saint- 
Mare Girardin, whose Tableau de la 
Littérateur Francaise obtained the 
prize of Eloquence from the French 
Academy. Nor should we forget 
Salvandy, who, though a most in- 
different and a shamefully servile 
and snobbish minister, who in his 
correspondence, in Spanish and semi- 
Oriental style, threw himself at the 
feet of his majesty (yet, poor man, 
he is to be pardoned, for he is the 
son of a disfrocked monk and an ex- 
claustrated nun),.was yet as a news- 
paper writer excellent, possessing 
vigour, vivacity, clearness, and that 
which is most necessary in France, 
a certain briskness not devoid of 
tartness. Albeit Salvandy, from 
1824 to 1830, rendered excellent 
service to the Débais by his leading 
articles, yet it is a proof of the in- 
dependence and public spirit of the 
journal, that when this man became 
Minister of Public Instruction the 
Débais turned against its old contri- 
butor, and espoused the cause of the 
University, supported by Cousin. It 
should also be remembered, as M. 
Texier fairly puts it, that when the 
Royalty of July, in 1832 and 1833, 
spared no effort or compliance to 
render itself acceptable to the court 
of St. Petersburgh, the Journal des 
Débats sustained the cause of Poland, 
and was not sparing either in re- 
proaches or in attacks. In 1826 and 
1827, the circulation of the Débats 
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diminished certainly one-half, and 
from no fault of either proprietors 
or writers. But a new competitor 
had started up in the person of the 
Globe, a journal which numbered 
some of the ablest and most in- 
structed men of France among its 
contributors. Among these must be 
enumerated De Remusat, minister 
under Thiers, and who has recently 
rendered himself notorious by bring- 
ing forward a motion directed against 
the stability of the Baroche minis- 
try in the Legislative Assembly; 
Duvergier d’Hauranne, then one of 
the deputies for Cher ; Duchatel and 
Dumon, afterwards Ministers of the 
Interior and of Public Works under 
the reign of Louis Philippe; and Pis- 
catory, who having gone to Greece 
in 1823 to defend the cause of Inde- 

ndence, first fleshed his maiden 
iterary sword in the Globe on his 
return. It is curious that all these 
men (with the exception of Duchatel 
and Dumon, who are not members 
of the Legislative Assembly) are 
now operating to a common intent 
under Thiers, who, when they were 
at the Globe, was writing criticisms 
and leading articles in the Constitu- 
tionnel and Courrier Francais. ‘To 
the Vilelle and Polignac ministries 
the Débats, as may be supposed from 
its connexion with Chateaubriand 
and Salvandy, was desperately op- 
posed ; though when the actual strug- 
gle came, it made no such energetic 
remonstrances as the other journals 
against the illegal ordonnances. After 
the Three Days of July some of the 
older writers in the Débats retired 
from the field—among others Duvic- 
quet, the theatrical critic and writer 
of the feuilleton, and M. Frizzel, a 
gentleman of Irish origin, and, if we 
mistake not, in early life a member 
of the Irish bar.- The vacant throne 
of Duvicquet has been since filled by 
Jules Janin, a writer of great fecun- 
dity and incontestable merit, but con- 
ceited maniéré, and full of affecta- 
tion. One of the former contributors 
to the Globe, the ancient St. Simon- 
ian, Michael Chevalier, soon after the 
Revolution of July became a con- 
tributor to the Débdats; and he still 
continues to write in it on subjects 
connected with political banking 
and material and engineering im- 
provements. M. Texier truly states, 
that one of the causes that has most 
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contributed to the success of the 
Débats is the large, liberal, and in- 
telligent manner in which it has 
treated foreign politics. This M. 
Texier attributes to its high position 
and very considerable pecuniary re- 
sources. There is, unquestionably, 
some truth in these remarks, but not 
as applicable to the last few years, 
The Débats has made the gravest 
mistakes in reference to the affairs of 
Italy, and more especially to the af- 
fairs of Rome in 1849 and 1850; 
and also in reference to English po- 
litics in 1850 and 1851. The writer, 
who has exhibited so much ignorance 
as to the state of feeling in Rome and 
in the Legations it is who has disco- 
vered recently that Lord Howard of 
Effingham is a Roman Catholic, that 
Fitzgerald, duke of Leinster, one of 
the dukes of Ireland, is also of the 
same faith ; and that the brewers’ dray- 
men’s assault on Haynau betokens an 
aggression on property. These mis- 
takes would be merely laughable if 
M. Bertin, who is in other respects a 
sensible and well-informed man, did 
not maintain that this pet writer un- 
derstands Italian and English sub- 
jects better than any man in France. 
It is true that the Débats’ summary 
of foreign news is good, and that its 
extracts from foreign newspapers is 
not always taken from the supplies 
distributed, at 200 francs a-month, to 
all subscribers from the Rue Jean 
Jacques ; but here our praise must 
stop. In the articles which have ap- 
peared for the last five years on foreign 
politics, we can ourselves see nothing 
extraordinary even in style or mode 
of treatment, while the information 
is either apocryphal or occasionally 
ludicrously erroneous ; as in the in- 
stances we have cited about Eng- 
land. 

In the days of Louis Philippe, and 
for fifteen years previously to 1830, 
it was different. There was scarcely 
a remarkable minister in those times 
who had not occasionally written in 
the Débats, or furnished it inform- 
ation. In the palmiest days of the 
monarchy of July, the columns of 
the Débats were open to all the king's 
aides-de-camp, s2cretaries of com- 
mandements, and personal friends ; 
such as De Montalivet, Cuvellier 
Fleury, &c. A writer who then dis- 
tinguished himself in the Débats was 
sure of favourable notice, and, in 
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time, of promotion. A succession of 
able Premiers Partis has made many 
a councillor of state, many a maitre 
des requétes, many a consul—indeed 
even an ambassador, in the person of 
M. de Bourquenay, who was not a 
distinguished writer, though he pos- 
sessed the talent of prosperously push- 
ing on his own personal fortunes. 

M. Texier states, that the Débats 
has acquired the repute of long- 
sightedness, and a species of poli- 
tical divination. Most assuredly it 
deserved not this repute in refer- 
ence to the Revolution of 1848, 
for, to the last moment, it raised 
no warning voice to reveal the de- 
plorable cecity of M. Guizot, or to 
warn that austere intriguer—that 
doctoral pedant of the Genevese 
school, that he was hurrying the 
monarchy to destruction by madly 
denying an extension of the electoral 
franchise, and also the right of pub- 
lic meetings, whether in the open 
air, at banquets, or otherwise. After 
the events of February 1848, the 
Débats, with folded arms, resigned 
itself to fate. Now and again, in- 
deed, it exhaled its sorrows and 
its regrets for that constitutional 
monarchy which it failed to warn, 
and which it sustained in its errors 
and mistakes to the last moment. 
But regrets were unavailing in 
March, April, and May, nay, even 
to the end of December, of the year 
1848. The conduct of the Débats 
in reference to General Cavaignac, 
however, was fairer than could be 
expected from the paid organ of 
nearly every Royalist ministry from 
1815 to 1848. This paper gave to 
the gallant general an independent 
and disinterested support. Even in 
the struggle between the present 
president, M. Louis N. Buonaparte, 
and Cavaignac, the Débats, notwith- 
standing the pressing instances of 
the Constitutionnel and other jour- 
nals, held itself aloof in a position of 
dignified neutrality. Nor has the 
Débats, at any time since 1848, given 
m to those dreams of empire in 
which the personal adherents of the 
tenant of the Elysée, and, indeed, in 
which M. Buonaparte himself has been 
till of late too prone to indulge. 
This is not marvellous. Why, in- 
deed, should the Débats have any 
love for the name of Buonaparte ? or 
any affection for the empire ? 
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The present proprietor of the 
Débats cannot forget that under the 
emperor he was often constrained to 
an unwilling silence ; and that, when 
on one occasion he exhibited a recal- 
citrant spirit, he was driven from his 
own journal, and the property in it 
bestowed on a more obsequious and 
sycophantic scribe. It may be an- 
swered, that even with an empire in 
our own day such things could not 
occur. Very probably, indeed cer- 
tainly, not. But as, to use a vulgar 
phrase, a burnt child dreads the 
fire, so may M. Armand Bertin be 
well excused for feeling a reasonable, 
or, if you will, an unreasonable, 
horror of everything savouring of 
the name of Empire. 

Since the 10th December, 1848, 
or rather since the early days of 
1849, and most especially since the 
period when the majority in the 
Legislative Assembly began to con- 
stitute itself, the Débats has exhi- 
bited itself more and more opposed 
to the system that has existed for the 
last three years. To the calumnies 
of Chenu, Tirel, and such-like, the 
conductors of the Débats far too 
credulously opened their columns. 
This was unworthy and unjust. We 
can conceive an old monarchical 
journal disliking the men connected 
with the republic, and preferring all 
whose hopes were bound up with the 
monarchy of July. But fair play is 
a jewel, and there are poisoned wea- 
pons which civilized nations and 
combatants avoid in warfare. M. 
Texier is right in characterizing the 
Journal des Débats as a paper with- 
out enthusiasm, without generous 
instincts, without sensibility, with- 
out any propension to anything 
great or noble. This is true. The 
Débats wishes neither to be beyond 
nor behind the day—neither to be 
much in advance, nor yet far in the 
mental rear, if we may so say, of its 
readers. 

The Débats is chiefly read by 
wealthy landed proprietors, public 
functionaries, the higher classes of 
the magistracy, the higher classes of 
merchants and manufacturers, by the 
agents de change, barristers, notaries, 
and what we in Lngland would call 
country gentlemen. Its circulation 
in 1846 was about 13,000, and M. 
Texier states it now at 12,000; but we 
should think 10,000 nearer the mark. 
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If it circulate 12,000 now, it certainly 
must have considerably risen since 
1849. 

The chief editor of the Débats is, 
as we before said, Armand Bertin. 
He was brought up in the school of 
his father, and is now about fifty years 
of age, or probably alittle more. M. 
Bertin is a man of esprit and of lite- 
rary tastes, with the habits, feelings, 
and demeanour ofa well-bred gen- 
tleman. ‘Ji est sceptique,’ says M. 
Texier; ‘et il croit a la monarchie; 
il est Voltairien, et il défend le Pape.’ 
Of an agreeable and facile commerce, 
the editor of the Débats is a man of 
elegant and Epicurean habits; but 
does not allow his luxurious tastes to 
interfere with the business of this 
nether world. According to M. 
Texier, he reads with his own pro- 
prietary and editorial eyes all the 
voluminous correspondence of the 
office on his return from the salon 
in which he has been spending the 
evening. If in the forenoon there is 
anything of importance to learn in 
any quarter of Paris, M. Bertin is on 
the scent, and seldom fails to run 
down his game. Ata certain hour 
in the day he appears in the Rue des 
Prétres, in which the office of the 
Débats is situate, and there assigns to 
his collaborators their daily task. 
The compiler of the volume before 
us, who, as we stated, is himself con- 
nected with the Parisian press, writ- 
ing in the Siecle, and who, it may 
therefore be supposed, has had good 
opportunities for information, states 
that, previous to the passing of the 
Tinguy law, M. Bertin never wrote 
in his own journal, but contented 
himself with giving to the products 
of so many pens the necessary homo- 
geneity. But be this as it may, it is 
certain he has often written since the 
law requires the signature obligatoire. 
What, our country readers may ask, 
is the signature obligatoire? This, 
that each individual writer is con- 
strained by the provisions of the law 
to append his name in full to his 
article. This law, introduced, as 
well as we remember, about the end- 
ing of May or the beginning of June 
1850, by two Legitimist deputies, 
MM. Tinguy and Laboulie, passed 
sometime in July, and came into ope- 
ration soon afterwards. It is curious 
that M. Tinguy, who sat at the ex- 
treme right of the constituante for 
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La Vendée, founded himself a jour- 
nal at Napoleon Vendée, called the 
Publicateur, and that his fellow-la- 
bourer, M. Laboulie, one of the mem- 
bers for the Bouches du Rhéne, was 
Avocat- général at Riom, and 
pleaded for all newspapers, good, bad, 
and indifferent. The provisions of 
the law, however, require that to 
each article a signature should be 
signed in full. We believe we may 
say, proprietors of, and writers in, 
journals in Paris, were unanimously 
opposed to this project when first 
mooted ; but now that it has become 
the law they are obliged to submit, 
bon gré mal gré. To any habitual 
reader of the Débats it is needless to 
state, that M. Armand Bertin gene- 
rally signs the article on the sum- 
mary of foreign politics. 

It is a notorious fact, that under 
the Monarchy of the Barricades the 
influence of M. Bertin was most con- 
siderable, yet he only used this influ- 
ence to obtain orders and decorations 
for his contributors. As to himself, 
to his honour and glory be it stated, 
that he never stuck the smallest bit 
of riband to his own buttonhole, or, 
during the seventeen years of the mo- 
narchy of July ever once put his feet 
inside the Tuileries. At the Italian 
Opera or the Variétés, sometimes at 
the Café de Paris, the Maison Dorée, 
or the Trois Fréres, M. Bertin may 
be seen enjoying the music, or his 
dinner and wine, but never was he a 
servile courtier or trencher-follower 
of the Monarch of the Barrica ‘cs. It 
is after these enjoy ments, or : {ter his 
petit souper, that Ml. Bertin proceeds 
for the last time fo- the day, or rather 
the night, to the cffice of the paper. 
There shutting h mself up in his 
cabinet, he calls for proofs, reads 
them, and when he has seen every- 
thing, and corrected everything, he 
then gives the final and authoritative 
order to go to press, and towards two 
o'clock in the morning turns his steps 
homeward. M. Bertin, says our 
author with some malice, belo to 
that class of corpulent men so liked 
by Cesar and Louis Philippe. Per- 
sonally, M. Bertin has no reverence 
for what is called nobility, either an- 
cient or modern. He is of the school 
of the Chaussée d’ Antin, which would 
set the rich and intelligent middle 
classes in the places formerly occu- 
pied by Messieurs les Grands Seigneurs. 
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The ablest man, as we said before, 
connected with the Débuts, or in- 
deed, at this moment, with the press 
of France, is M. de Sacy. De Sacy 
is an advocate by profession, and 
pleaded in his youth some causes 
with considerable success. At a very 
early period of his professional ex- 
istence he allied himself with the 
Débats. His articles are distin- 
guished by ease and flow, yet bya 
certain gravity and weight, which is 
divested, however, of the disgusting 
doctoral tone. He is, in truth, a 
solid and serious writer, without 
being in the least degree heavy. Po- 
litical men of the old school read his 
papers with pleasure, and most fo- 
reigners may read them with profit 
and instruction. M.de Sacy is a 
simple, modest, and retiring gentle- 
man, of great learning, and a taste 
and tact very uncommon for a man 
of so much learning. Though he 
has been for more than a quarter of 
acentury influentially connected with 
the Débats, and has, during eighteen 
or twenty years of the period, had 
access to men in the very highest 
positions—to ministers, ambassadors, 
to the sons of a king, and even to the 
late king himself, it is much to his 
credit that ke has contented himself 
with a paltry riband and a modest 
place, as Conservateur de la Biblio- 
théque Mazarine. M.de Sacy belongs 
to a Jansenist family. Apropos of 
this, M. Texier tells a pleasant story 
concerning him. A Roman Catholic 
writer addressing him one day in the 
small gallery reserved for the jour- 
nalists at the Chamber of Deputies, 
said, ‘You are a man, M. de Sacy, 
of too much cleverness, and of too 
much honesty, not to be one of us, 
sooner or later.’ ‘ Not a bit of it, 
replied promptly M. de Sacy; ‘je 
veux vivre et mourir avec un pied dans 
le doute et V'autre dans la foi.’ 

Saint-Mare Girardin is certainly, 
next toDe Sacy, the most distinguished 
writer connected with the Débuts. 
He was originally a maitre d’étude at 
the College of Henry IV., and sent 
one fine morning an article to the 
Débats, which produced a wonderful 
sensation. The article was without 
name or address; but old Bertin so 
relished and appreciated it, that he 
was not to be foiled in finding out the 
author, An advertisement was in- 
serted on the following day, request- 
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ing the writer to call at the editor’s 
study, when M. Saint-Marc Girardin 
was attached as a regular soldat de 
plume to the establishment—a profit- 
able engagement, which left him at 
liberty to leave his miserable métier 
of maitre d’étude. The articles writ- 
ten in 1834 against the Emperor of 
Russia and the Russian system were 
from the pen of M. Girardin. The 
maitre d’étude of former days became 
professor at the College of France— 
became deputy, and exhibited himself, 
able writer and dialectician as he was 
and is, as a mediocre speaker, and 
ultimately became academician and 
un des quarante. 

Another distinguished writer in 
the Débats is Michel Chevalier. Che- 
valier is an éléve of the Polytechnic 
School, who originally wrote in the 
Globe. When editor and gérant of 
the Globe, he was condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment for having de- 
veloped in that journal the principles 
of St. Simonianism. Before the ex- 
piration of his sentence he was ap- 
pointed by the Government to a sort 
of travelling commission to America; 
and from that country he addressed 
a series of memorable letters to the 
Débats, which produced at the time 
immense effect. Since that period, 
Chevalier was appointed Professor of 
Political Economy at the College of 
France, a berth from whence he was 
removed by Carnot, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, but afterwards re- 
instated by subsequent ministers. 
Chevalier, though an able man, is 
yet more of an economic writer than a 
political disquisitionist. His brother 
Augustus is Secretary-general of the 
Elysée. 

A writer who has latterly become 
prominent in the Débats is Mr. John 
Lemoine, a gentleman who possesses 
a certain suppleness and finesse of 
phrase; but in reference to Italy 
and England, on which subjects 
he writes, commits egregious mis- 
takes. 

The other contributors are Phila- 
rete Chasles, an excellent classical 
scholar, and a man well acquainted 
with English literature; and Cuvil- 
lier Fleury, formerly a professor at 
the College of St. Barbe, and after- 
wards occupying a position in the 
household of one of the princes. M. 
Fleury is unquestionably a man of 
taste and talent. There are also M. 
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Xavier Raymond, M. Alexandre 
Thomas, M. Louis Allory, Brott, 
Berlioz (for music), Delecluze (for 
the fine arts), Saint-Ange Tanski, 
and the celebrated Jules Janin. 
The productions of the latter as 
a feuilletoniste are so well known 
that we do not stop to dwell upon 
them. Janin is not without merit, 
and he is highly popular with a cer- 
tain class of writers; but his articles 
after all, apart from the circumstances 
of the day, are but a rechauffé of the 
style of Marivaux. A curious fact 
is stated by M. Texier: it is, that all 
the writers in the Débats, excepting 
the proprietor, Armand Bertin, are 
decorated. 

In the work of M. Texier, the his- 
tory of the Constitutionnel follows that 
of the Débats, and we don’t know 
that we have much reason to find 
fault with it. The Débats, says M. 
Texier, is ingenious, has tact without 
enthusiasm, banters with taste, and 
scuds before the wind with a grace 
which only belongs to a jin voilier— 
to a fast-sailing clipper. But, on the 
other hand, none of these qualities 
are found in the Constttutionnel, 
which, though often hot, and not sel- 
dom vehement and vulgar, is almost 
uniformly heavy. For three-and- 
thirty years—that is to say, from 
1815 to 1848—the Constitutionnel 
traded in Voltairien principles, in ve- 
hement denunciations of the Parti 
Prétre and of the Jesuits, and in the 
intrigues of the emigrants and royal- 
ist party quand méme. For many 
years the literary giant of this Titanic 
warfare was Etienne, who had been 
in early life secretary to Maret, duke 
of Bassano, himself a mediocre jour- 
nalist, though an excellent reporter 
and stenographer. Etienne was a 
man of esprit and talent, who had 
commenced his career as a writer in 
the Minerve Francaise. In this mis- 
cellany, his letters on Paris acquired 
as much vogue as his comedies of the 
Deux Gendres, the Intriguante, and 
Une Heure de Mariage. About 
1818, Etienne acquired a single share 
in the Constitutionnel, and after a 
year’s service became impregnated 
with the air of the Rue Montmartre 
—with the spirit of the genius loci. 
When one has been some time writ- 
ing for a daily newspaper, this result 
is sure to follow. One gets habitu- 
ated to set phrases—to pet ideas—to 
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the traditions of the locality—to the 
prejudices of the readers, political 
or religious, as the case may be. In- 
eile of this, the daily toil of 
newspaper writing is such, and so 
exhausting, that a man obliged to 
undergo it for any length of time is 
glad occasionally to find refuge in 
words without ideas, which have oc- 
casionally much significancy with the 
million, or in topics on which the 
public love to dwell fondly. Thus it 
was that Etienne ‘tonnait contre 
le tréne et l’autel, style du temps, la 
grosse pitce du libéralisme chargée 
jusqva la gueule,’ to use the words 
of M. Texier. When this theme was 
worn threadbare, there followed a 
song of De Béranger, expanded into 
prose, or a chapter of Voltaire done 
into the language of the Parisian 
épicier. If after this fusillade the 
list of subscribers remained station- 
ary, Etienne used good-naturedly to 
say, ‘ Nous ferons ce soir un vigoreur 
article contre les Jésuites.’ 

When, says M. Texier, the day 
came round on which subscribers 
generally renew their subscriptions, 
a Macchiavellian combination was 
resorted to. The journal appeared 
with the first sheet in blank. The 
missing and absent articles produced 
by the abhorred vacuum an immense 
effect. Every one cudgelled his 
brains to find out what could possibly 
be the subject or the mode of hand- 
ling it adopted, which rendered the 
worthy writer amenable to the shears 
and scissors of the censor. The 
strong grocers, the rich cheesemon- 
gers, the gros marchand de vin, and 
the dealer in corn and flour at the 
Halle aux Blés, would, on these and 
the like occasions, exclaim, ‘ This is 
horrible —this is monstrous: we 
must not allow the wings of this 
Swan of the Rue Montmartre to be 
thus clipped by an infamous, a 
priest-ridden, and a tyrannical go- 
vernment.’ This virtuous indignation 
extended to the eighty-six provinces 
of France, and the result was that 
the Constitutionnel, as a mercantile 
speculation, made a right good thing 
of its supposed martyrdom. By 
such means as these it was that the 
journal ranged under its banners the 
friends of the Charter, the Buonapar- 
tists, the adversaries of the clergy, 
and the discontented of every kind 
and degree. Under the reign of 
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Louis XVIII. and Charles X. it lost 
no opportunity, by indirection and 
innuendo, of hinting at the ‘ Petit 
Caporal, and this circumstance 
during the life of the emperor, and 
long after his death, caused the jour- 
nal to be adored—that is really the 
word—by the old army, by the vieur 
de vieille, and by the durs a cuire, to 
use the expressive phrase of M. 
Texier. In these good old by-gone 
times the writers in the Constitutionnel 
wore a blue frock, closely buttoned 
up to the chin, to the end that they 
might pass for officers of the old 
army on half-pay. In 1830 the 
fortunes of the Constitutionnel had 
reached the culminant point. It 
then counted 23,000 subscribers, at 
80 francs a-year. At that period a 
single share in the property was a 
fortune. But the avatar of the 
Citizen King spoiled in a couple of 
years the sale of the citizen journal. 
The truth is, that the heat of the Re- 
volution of July had engendered 
and incubated a multitude of jour- 
nals, great and little, bounding with 
young blood and health— journals 
whose editors and writers did not 
desire better sport than to attack 
the Constitutionnel at right and at left, 
and to tumble the dear, fat, rubi- 
cund old gentleman, head over heels. 
Among these was the Charivari, 
which incontinently laughed at the 
whole system of the establishment, 
from the crapulous, corpulent, and 
Voltairian Etienne,down to the low- 

est printer’s devil. The metaphors, 
the puffs, the canards, the réclames, 
&c. of the Constitutionnel were treat- 

ed mercilessly and as nothing—not 
even Religion itself can stand the 

test of ridicule among so mocking a 
people as the French ; the result was, 
that the Constitutionnel diminished 

wonderfully in point of circulation. 

Yet the old man wrote and spoke 

well, and had, from 1824 to 1829, 

as an ally the sharp and clever 

Thiers, and the better read, the 

better informed, and the more judi- 

cious Mignet. It was during the 

Vilelle administration that the Con- 

stitutionnel attained the very highest 

acme of its fame. It was then said 

to have had 30,000 subscribers, and to 

have maintained them with the cry of 

‘Down with the Jesuits!" In 1827-28, 

during its palmiest days, the Consti- 

tutionnel had no Roman feuilleton. It 
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depended then on its leading articles, 
nor was it till its circulation declined, 
in 1843, to about 3500, that the pro- 
prietors determined to reduce the 
price one-half. They then, too, 
adopted the Roman feuilleton, giving 
as much as 500 francs for an article 
of this kind to Dumas or Sue. From 
1845 or 1846 to 1848, the Constitu- 
tionnel had most able contributors of 
leading articles; Thiers, De Remusat, 
and Duvergier d’Hauranne, having 
constantly written in its columns. 
The circulation of the journal was 
then said to amount to 24,000. 
When the Constitutionnel entered 
into the hands of its present proprie- 
tor, Docteur Louis Veron, it was 
said to be reduced to 3000 subscri- 
bers. How many subscribers it has 
now we have no very accurate means 
of knowing, but we should say, at a 
rough guess, it may have 9000 or 
10,000. It should be remembered, 
that from being an anti-sacerdotal 
journal it has become a priests’ 
paper and the organ of priests; from 
being an opponent of the executive, 
it has become the organ and the apo- 
logist of the executive in the person 
of M.L.N. Buonaparte, and the use- 
ful instrument, it is said, of M. Achille 
Fould. Everybody knows, says 
M. Texier, with abundant malice 
prepense, that Dr. Veron, the chief 
editor of the Constitutionnel, has de- 
clared that France may henceforth 
place her head on the pillow and go 
quietly to sleep, for the doctor con- 
fidently answers for the good faith 
and wisdom of the president. 

But who is Doctor Veron, the 
editor-in-chief, when one finds his 
excellency chez elle ? The ingenuous 
son of Esculapius tells us himself 
that he has known the coulisses (the 
phrase is a queer one) of science, of 
the arts, of politics, and even of the 
opera. It appears, however, that the 
dear doctor ts the son of a stationer 
of the Rue du Bac, who began his 
career by studying medicine. If we 
are to believe himself, his career was 
a most remarkable one. In 1821 he 
was received what is called an interne 
of the Hétel Dieu. After having 
walked the hospitals, he enrolled 
himself in the Catholic and Apostolic 
Society of ‘bonnes lettres, collabo- 
rated with the writers in the Quo- 
tidienne, and, thanks to Royalist 
patronage, was named physician- 
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in-chief to the Royal Museums. 
Whether any of the groups in the 
pictures of Rubens, Salvator Rosa, 
Teniers, Claude, or Poussin—whether 
any of the Torsos of Praxiteles, or 
even of a more modern school, re- 
quired the assiduous care or attention 
of a skilful physician, we do not pre- 
tend to state. But we repeat that 
the practice of Dr. Veron, according 
to M. Texier, was confined to these 
dumb yet not inexpressive person- 
ages. In feeling the pulse of the 
Venus de Medici, or looking at the 
tongue of the Laocoon, or the Apollo 
Belvedere, it is said the chief, if not 
the only practice of Dr. Louis Veron 
consisted. True, the doctor invented 
a pate pectorale, approved by all the 
emperors and kings in Europe, and 
very renowned, too, among the com- 
monalty; but so did Dr. Solomon, 
of Gilead House, near Liverpool, 
invent a balm of Gilead, and Mrs. 
Cockle invent antibilious pills, taken 
by many of the judges, a majority 
of the bench of bishops, and some 
admirals of the blue, and general 
officers without number, yet we have 
never heard that Moses Solomon or 
Tabitha Cockle were renowned in the 
practice of physic, notwithstanding 
the said Gilead and the before-men- 
tioned pills. Be-this, however, as it 
may, ¥oom, after having doctored 
the pictures and statues, and pate- 
pectoraled the Emperor, the Pope, 
the Grand Turk, the Imaum of 
Muscat, the Shah of Persia, and 
the Great Mogul himself, next esta- 
blished the Review of Paris, which 
in its turn he abandoned to become 
the director of the Opera. ‘Tired 
of the Opera after four or five 
years’ service, the doctor became a 
candidate of the dynastic opposition 
at Brest. This was the ‘artful 
dodge’ before the Revolution of July 
1848, if we may thus translate an 
untranslateable phrase of the doctor's. 
At Brest the professor of the healing 
art failed, and the consequence was, 
that instead of being a deputy he be- 
came the proprietor of the Constitu- 
tionnel. Fortunate man that he is! In 
Robert le Diable at the Opera, which 
he would not at first have at any price, 
the son of Esculapius found the prin- 
cipal source of his fortune, and by 
the Juif Errant of Eugéne Sue, for 
which he gave 100,000 francs, he saved 
the Constitutionnel from perdition. 
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ore of this matter, there is a 
pleasant story abroad. When Veron 
purchased the Constitutionnel, Thiers 
was writing his Histoire du Consu- 
lut, for which the booksellers had 
agreed to give 500,000 francs. Veron 
wished to have the credit of publish- 
ing the book in the Constitutionnel, 
and with this view waited on Thiers, 
offering to pay down, argent comptant, 
one half the money. Thiers, though 
pleased with the proposition, yet en- 
trenched himself behind his engage- 
ment with the booksellers. To one 
of the leading booksellers Veron 
trotted off post-haste, and opened the 
business. ‘Oh!’ said the sensible 
publisher, ‘you have mistaken your 
coup altogether.’ ‘ How so ?’ said the 
doctor. ‘Don’t you see,’ said the 
Libraire Editeur, ‘that the rage is 
Eugéne Sue, and that the Débats 
and the Presse are at fistycuffs to 
obtain the next novelty of the author 
of the Mystéres de Paris? Go you 
and offer as much again for this 
novel, whatever it may be, as either 
the one or other of them, and the for- 
tune of the Constitutionnel is made.’ 
The doctor took the advice, and pur- 


chased the next novelty of Sue at 


100,000 francs. This turned out to 
be the Juif Errant, which raised 
the circulation of the Constitutionnel 
to 24,000. 

Veron is a puffy-faced little man, 
with an overgrown body, and midriff 
sustained upon an attenuated pair of 
legs; his visage is buried in an im- 
mense shirt collar, stiff and starched 
as a Norman cap. Dr. Veron believes 
himself the key-stone of the Elyséan 
arch, and that the weight of the 
eee is on his shoulders. 

sook at him as he enters the Café 
de Paris to eat his purée a la Condé, 
and his supréme de volaille, and his 
filet de chevreuil piqué aux truffes, 
and you would say that he is not 
only the prime, but the favourite 
minister of Louis Napoleon, par lu 
grace de Dieu et Monsieur le Docteur 
Président de la République. ‘ Apres 
tout c'est un mauvais dréle, que ce 
pharmacien,’ to use the term applied 
to the doctor by General Changar- 
nier. 

A short man of the name of Boilay 
washes the dirty linen of Dr. Veron, 
and corrects his faults of grammar, 
of history, &c. Boilay is a small 
sharp, stout, little man, self-possessed, 
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self-satisfied, with great readiness and 
tact. Give him but the heads of a 
subject and he can make out a very 
readable and plausible article. Boilay 
is the real working editor of the Con- 
stitutionnel, and is supported by a 
M. Clarigny, a M. Malitourne, and 
others not more known or more 
respected. Garnier de Cassagnac, of 
the Pouvoir, a man of very consider- 
able talent, though not of very fixed 
principle, writes occasionally in the 
Constitutionnel, and more ably than 
any of the other contributors. M. 
St. Beuve is the literary critic, and 
he performs his task with eminent 
ability. 

We now come to the National, 
founded by Carrel, Mignet, and 
Thiers. We could wish that M. 
Texier had entered into some detail 
of the previous life and history of 
Carrel, but he does not do so. 
Though we have ourselves many 
curious details at hand, yet within 
the compass of a magazine article 
we cannot do so, however inter- 
esting or profitable such a history 
might be. Suffice it to say, that 
it was agreed between the triad that 
each should take the place of ré- 
dacteur en chef for a year. Thiers, 
as the oldest and most experienced, 
was the first installed, and conducted 
the paper with zest and spirit till the 
Revolution of 1830 broke out. The 
National set out with the idea of 
changing the incorrigible dynasty, 
and instituting Orléanism in the 
place of it. ‘The refusal to pay taxes 
and to contribute to a budget was a 
proposition of the National, and it is 
not going too far to say, that the 
crisis of 1830 was hastened by this 
journal. It was at the office of the 
National that the famous protest, 
proclaiming the right of resistance, 
was composed and signed by Thiers, 
De Remusat, and Canchois Lemaire. 
On the following day the office of 
the journal was bombarded by the 
police and an armed force, when the 
presses were broken. Against this 
illegal violence the editors protested. 
After the Revolution, Carrel assumed 
the conduct of the journal, and be- 
came the firmest as well as the ablest 
organ of democracy. To the arbi- 
trary and arrogant Perier, he opposed 
a firm and uncompromising resist- 
ance, Every one acquainted with 
French politics at that epoch is 
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aware of the strenuous and stand-up 
fight he made for five years for his 
principles. He it was, as M. Texier 
states, who opposed a bold front to 
military bullies, and who invented 
the epithet traineurs de sabre. This 
is not the place to speak of the talent 
of Carrel. It must be done on an- 
other and more fitting occasion. He 
was shot in a miserable quarrel in 
1836, by Emile Girardin, then, as 
now, the editor of the Presse. On 
the death of Carrel, the shareholders 
of the paper assembled together to 
name a successor. M. Trelat, subse- 
quently minister (after the Revolu- 
tion of 1848), was fixed upon. But 
as he was then a détenu at Clairvaux, 
M. Bastide and Littré filled the edi- 
torial chair during the interregnum. 
On the release of Trelat, it was soon 
discovered that he had not the pecu- 
liar talent necessary. The sceptre of 
authority passed into the hands of 
M. Bastide, a person subsequently 
named Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the ending of 1848, or the beginning 
of 1849, we forget which. M. Bas- 
tide, then a marchand de bois, divided 
his editorial empire with M. Armand 
Marrast, who had been a political 
prisoner and a refugee in England, 
and who returned to France on the 
amnesty granted on the marriage of 
the Duke of Orleans. M. Marrast, 
though a disagreeable, self-sufficient, 
and underbred person, was unques- 
tionably a writer of point, brilliancy, 
and vigour. From 1837 to the Revo- 
lution of 1848 he was connected with 
the National, and was the author of 
a series of articles which have not 
been equalled since. Like all low, 
vulgar-bred, and reptile-minded per- 
sons, Marrast forgot himself com- 
pletely when raised to the position 
of President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. In this position he made irre- 
concileable enemies of all his old 
colleagues, and of most persons who 
came into contact with him. The 
fact is, that your schoolmaster and 
pedagogue can rarely become a gen- 
tleman, or anything like a gentleman. 
The writers in the National at the 
present moment are, M. Léopold 
Duras, M. Alexandre Rey, Caylus, 
Cochut, Forques, Littré, Paul de 
Musset, Colonel Charras of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and several others, 
whose names it is not necessary to 
mention here. 
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We come now to the Siecle, 4 jour- 
nal which, though only established 
in 1836, has, we believe, a greater 
sale than any journal in Paris—at 
least, had a greater sale previous to 
the Revolution of February 1848. 
The Siécle was the first journal that 
started at the low price of 40 francs 
a-year, when almost every other 
newspaper was purchased at a cost of 
70 or 80 frances. It should also be 
recollected, that it was published 
under the auspices of the deputies of 
the constitutional opposition. The 
Siécle was said, in 1846, to have had 
42,000 subscribers. Its then editor 
was M. Chambolle, who abandoned 
the concern in February or March 
1849, not being enabled to agree 
with M. Louis Perrée, the directeur 
of the journal. Since Chambolle 
left a journal which he had con- 
ducted for thirteen years, M. Perrée 
has died in the flower of his age, 
mourned by those connected with 
the paper, and regretted by the 
public at large. Previous to the Re- 
volution of 1848, Odillon Barrot and 
Gustave de Beaumont took great in- 
terest and an active part in the 
management of the Siécle. That po- 
sitive, dogmatical, self-opinioned, and 
indifferent newspaper writer, Léon 
Faucher, was then one of the prin- 
cipal contributors to this journal. 
The Siecle of 1851 is somewhat what 
the Constitutionnel was’ in 1825, 6, 
and 7. It is eminently City-like and 
of the bourgeoisie, ‘earth, earthy, 
as a good, reforming, economic Na- 
tional Guard ought tobe. The suc- 
cess of the journal is due to this 
spirit, and to the eminently fair, 
practical, and business-like manner 
in which it has been conducted. 
Perrée, the late editor and manager 
of the journal, who died at the early 
age of 34, was member for the 
Manche. The writers in the journal 
are Louis Jourdan, formerly a St. 
Simonian ; Pierre Bernard, who was 
secretary to Armand Carrel; Hip- 
polite Lamarche, an ex- cavalry 
captain; Auguste Jullien (son of 
Jullien de Paris, one of the Commis- 
saries of Robespierre); and others 
whom it is needless to mention. 

M. Lamarche, who writes the fo- 
reign leader, appears to have a more 
correct idea of foreign countries than 
the generality of Frenchmen. The 
rédacteur en chef of the literary 
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portion of the paper is Louis Des- 
noyes, the author of Les Béotiens 
de Paris, Aventures de Paul Chap- 
port, &c. 

The Presse, of which we are next 
to speak, was founded in 1836, about 
the same time as the Siécle, by Emile 
de Girardin, a son of General de 
Girardin, it is said, by an English 
mother. ‘Till that epoch of fifteen 
ears ago, people in Paris or in France 
had no idea of a journal exceeding in 
circulation 25,000 copies, the (by 
many believed fabulous) circulation 
of the Constitutionnel, or of a news- 
paper costing less than seventy or 
eighty francs per annum. Many 
journals had contrived to live on 
respectably enough on a modest 
number of 4000 or 5000 abonnés. 
But the conductors of the Presse 
and of the Siécle were born to ope- 
rate a revolution in this routine and 
jog-trot of newspaper life. They 
reduced the subscription to news- 
papers from eighty to forty francs per 
annum, producing as good if not a 
better article. This, no doubt, was a 
great advantage to the million, and 
it induced parties to subscribe for, 
and read a newspaper, in parties of 
one, twos, threes, and fours, more 
especially in the country, who never 
thought of reading a newspaper be- 
fore. This is undoubtedly true; but 
it is also true that this general dif- 
fusion of newspapers precipitated 
events probably by eight or ten 
years, though not, as M. ‘Texier seems 
to imagine, fully thirty years. At 
the period of its establishment, the 
Presse supported the dynasty of 
Orleans, yet its support was perilous 
and cumbersome, for the dynasty of 
Orleans did not survive it. For ten 
years the Presse was the partizan and 
counsellor of resistance, yet we are 
inclined to think, with the author of 
the little book before us, that M. 
Girardin did much more to advance 
Socialism than Louis Blanc, Pierre 
Leroux, Considérant, and the other 
coryphei of Socialism. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, M. de Girardin 
created la jeune presse for la Jeune 
France, anc the country is still under- 
going its lessons in statu pupillari. 
When and where, and at what point, 
such lessons may stop, is more than 
we can undertake to divine or deter- 
mine. This, however, is certain, that 
in constituting his new press, M. 
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Girardin entirely upset and rooted 
out all the old notions theretofore 
prevailing as to the conduct of a 
journal. The great feature in the 
new journal was not its Premiers 
Paris, or leading articles, but its 
Roman feuillelon, by Dumas, Sue, 
&e. The Roman feuilleton it was that 
first brought Socialism into extreme 
vogue among the petite bourgeoisie 
and working classes. True the Presse 
was not the first to publish Socialist 
feuilletons, but the Débats and the 
Constitutionnel. But the Presse was 
the first to make the leading article 
subsidiary to the feuilleton. It was, 
even when not a professed Socialist, a 
great promoter of Socialism, by the 
thorough thick-and-thin support 
which it lent to all the slimy, jesuit- 
ical corruptions of Guizoism, and all 
the turpitudes and chicanery of Louis 
Philippism. When the Presse was 
not a year old it had 15,000 sub- 
scribers, and before it was twelve 
years old the product of its adver- 
tisements amounted to 150,000 francs 
a-year. Indeed this journal has the 
rare merit of being the first to teach 
the French the use, and we must add 
the abuse, of advertisements. We 
fear the Presse, during these early 
days of the gentle Emile and Gra- 
nier Cassagnac, was neither a model 
of virtue, disinterestedness, nor self- 
denial. Nor do we know that it is so 
now, even under the best of Repub- 
lies. There are strange tales abroad, 
even allowing for the exaggeration of 
Rumour with her hundred tongues. 
One thing, however, is clear; that the 
Presse was a liberal paymaster to its 
FSeuilletonistes. 'To Dumas, Sand, De 
Balzac, Théophile Gautier, and Jules 
Sandeau, it four years ago paid 300 
francs per day for contributions. The 
Presse, as M. Texier says, is now less 
the collective reason of a set of writers 
labouring to a common intent, than 
the expression of the individual activ- 
ity, energy, and wonderful mobility 
of M. Girardin himself. The Presse is 
Emile de Girardin, with his boldness, 
his audacity, his rampant agility, his 
Jim-Crowism, his inexhaustible cle- 
verness, wonderful fecundity, and 
indisputable talent. The Presse is 
hardi espiégle, bold and daring; but 
no man can tell the colour of its poli- 
ties to-day, much less three days, or 
three months hence. On the 25th of 
July, 1848, it was as audacious, as 
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unabashed, and as little disconcerted 
as two days before. When the work- 
men arrived in crowds to break its 
presses, the ingenious Emile threw 
open the doors of ‘the press-room, 
talked and reasoned with the greasy 
rogues, and sent them contented 
away. 

Girardin writes a great deal in his 
own journal, and labours hard to 
sustain itscharacter. The other con- 
tributors are M. de la Guerroniére, 
M. Perodeaud, Eugéne Pelletan, 
Paulin Limayrac, Theophile Gautier, 
and others. 

Though the Courrier Francais is 
one of the oldest of the French papers, 
and was at one period supported by the 
eloquent pens of Constant, Villemain, 
Cauchois, Lemaire, and Mignet, yet 
it never had a large circulation ; and 
the number of its subscribers was 
greatly reduced by the heavy leaders 
of Léon Faucher, leaders which had 
overlaid and killed the Temps by 
their denseness and specific gravity. 
Faucher left the Temps in 1845, but 
albeit they have had since much 
better and brighter writers than this 
disagreeable pedagogue and ex-Mi- 
nister of the Interior, yet the position 
of the journal is not-improved. 

The Ordre is a very new paper, 
not yet two yearsold. It was founded 
by Chambolle, for thirteen years 
editor of the Sitcle. The Ordre is 
the organ of Odillon Barrot, and 
was, till the last few days, the organ 
of Thiers also; but since the split in 
the club of the Rue des Pyramides, 
Thiers, Piscatory, D’Hauranne, and 
others, have set up a new journal. 
Chambolle is a writer of large ex- 
perience. He wrote in the Courrier 
Francais under the Restoration ; and 
in the National, when Carrel was 
editor. The other writers are little 
known to fame, with the exception of 
Eugéne Guinot of Marseilles, who, 
for eleven years, wrote smartly and 
readably the ‘ Revue de Paris’ of the 
Siécle. 

The Gazette de France is, to use 
the words of M. Texier, the doyen of 
journalism. In 1827 and 8, under 
Vilelle and Peyronnet, it was con- 
verted into an evening paper. It 
was then the organ of the Jesuit 
party, and drew its resources from 
the Treasury. M. Texier enters at 
large into the earlier history of the 
Gazette-details, some of which he has 
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borrowed without acknowledgment 
from the work of M. Léonard Gal- 
lois, and some of which he acknow- 
ledges to have taken from the history 
of Eugéne Hatin. From 1830 to 
1848, the Gazette de France was 
identified with the name of M. de 
Genoude, who, having been a married 
man, on the death of his wife be- 
came an abbé and a priest. This 
gentleman has been dead for some 
time, and is now gone to his account ; 
but we fear it must be stated that 
with him legitimacy and_ political 
opinion were matters of debtor and 
creditor speculation, and, as it turned 
out, of no inconsiderable pecuniary 
gain. The rédacteur en chef of the 
Gazette de France at this moment is 
M. Lourdoueix, who had been at- 
tached to the literary staff of the 
journal for quarter of a century be- 
fore he became the proprietor of it. 
M. Lourdoueix is, perhaps, the oldest 
man now connected with the Parisian 
gpa being in his sixty-sixth year. 

e was a censeur under the Restora- 
tion, one of the best-paid berths 
under that government. 

M. Lourdoueix adopted, when he 
became proprietor of the Gazette de 
France, that portion of the tactics of 
M. de Genoude which consisted in an 
appeal to the people. It appears that 
these proceedings were disapproved 
of by the Count of Chambord —a dis- 
approval communicated to the editor. 
Lourdoueix, not satisfied, set out for 
Frohsdorff. But he was coldly re- 
ceived, and failed to move the prince. 
On his return to Paris, to his credit 
be it stated, Lourdoueix continued as 
before to urge an appeal to the na- 
tion at large. There is no writer in 
the Gazette de France now, nor in 
any of the Henriquinquist papers, 
like Colnet, the famous writer from 
1816 to 1831. 

The Evénement, a paper not yet 
three years old, was founded in 1848 
by Victor Hugo. In the days of the 
Constituent it was Conservative. It 
then belonged to the Party of Order, 
as it was called; but when Victor 
Hugo changed his note it passed 
over arms, baggage, and, as M. 
Texier tartly says, antitheses, to the 
opposition. Charles and Francis 
Victor Hugo, both sons of the poet, 
write in the Evénement. 

The Pouvoir, originally called the 
Diz Décembre, is, as its ne name 
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imports, an Elyséan journal. It was 
born some time in July 1849, and 
the editor is Adolphe Granier de 
Cassagnac. This Gascon commenced 
writing some nineteen years ago in 
the Débats, on the recommendation 
of Victor Hugo, and subsequently in 
the Revue de Paris. When Girardin 
established the Presse, he took Cas- 
sagnac as an aide-de-camp and ally. 
They were as thick as pickpockets, 
and as intimate as Peachum and 
Locket, for a number of years. But 
one fine morning Pylades and Orestes 
quarrelled, and then Girardin found 
out that Cassagnac was an impudent 
Gascon, who was struck and flogged 
in the streets of Toulouse; that he 
was a fellow who sent about cart- 
loads of prospectuses by colporteurs, 
with gaiters of a particular cut to 
excite attention; and that he was a 
vile and worthless faquin, of base life 
and ignoble nature. Cassagnac made 
discoveries equally remarkable con- 
temporaneously with Girardin. He 
found out, for instance, that Emile, 
sitting by his wife at the Opera, was 
struck before 3000 persons ; and that 
the same Girardin, on a hot July 
day, entering his (Cassagnac’s) bed- 
chamber, there took off his sweaty 
shirt and clothed his yet reeking ribs 
in one of the complainant's best 
chemises. Charges such as these 
were bandied between the parties in 
the newspaper press of Paris about 
five years ago. Cassagnac was the 
political editor of the Epoque, a 
journal devoted to Gnizot, which 
died about four years ago, and he is 
now the Alpha and Omega of the 
Ponroir, As a writer he possesses 
energy, suppleness, dialectical skill, 
and neatness of phrase. In every- 
thing save energy and force of cha- 
racter, he is superior to Girardin. 
Whatever shades of difference 
exist in the intellectual character of 
the two men, they are, as to moral 
character, quite upon a par. Cas- 
sagnac is now a thick-and-thin par- 
tizan of the Elysée. 

The Assemblée Nationale is a reac- 
tionary journal, just three years old 
according to M. Texier ; it was born 
on the 29th February, 1848, at six 
o'clock in the morning. Great was 
its success in the first days of the 
Revolution, to which it was from the 
beginning opposed. It is said that of 
some of the earlier numbers as many 
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as 100,000 copies were sold. The 
Assemblée Nationale is neither a Legi- 
timiste, 1 Regentiste, nora Republican 
journal. It is, in a word, a journal 
of resistance, wishing a strong and an 
energetic government. 

The editor is M. Adrien Lavalette, 
and he is assisted by the eternal 
Capefigue, who has written 365 vols. 
of what he calls Memoirsand History, 
all in the style of Mrs. Malaprop. 
Here is a specimen of this eternal 
Capefigue, in his Diplomates Euro- 
peens —‘ La Presse, ce long boyau, 
qu'a la téte sur la Niémen et les pieds 
sur la Meuse. 

The Univers was founded in 1833 
by the Abbé Migne. ‘This paper has 
always perseveringly advocated what 
it calls the liberty of the Church. If 
you are to believe the Univers, that 
which ‘it chiefly desiderates is that 
the Church should be free and inde- 
pendent in the sphere of its teaching, 
its discipline, and its government. 
M. Montalembert is said to exercise 
a power of advising and controlling 
this journal. It is said by M. Texier 
that his influence was dominant at 
the Univers in 1840, under the Thiers 
government. We see no reason to 
think it is not dominant now. The 
Univers, we need not say, is the de- 
clared adversary of the University. A 
Marsellaise of the name of Gondon 
does the part of the Univers having 
reference to England and Ireland. 
We need not say that the self-delud- 
ing man is most mistaken in his views 
and conclusions. 

The Opinion Publique is a Legiti- 
mist journal, established shortly after 
the Sondeton of February. It is 
against any appeal to the nation on 
behalf of the Count of Chambord. 
The brothers Nettement, connected 
with the Quotidienne and the Reve- 
nant, are among the principal writers. 

The Vote Universel, on the other 
hand, is a thoroughly democratical 
journal, destined to fill the place ren- 
dered vacant by the disappearance of 
the Réforme. It was founded under 
the auspices of sixty members of the 
Mountain. The principal writers are 
Bertholon, Charles Lesseps, Brives, 
&c. Lesseps is a writer of merit: he 
commenced his career as secretary of 
Mauguin, who was then a celebrated 
advocate, and connected with the 
Commerce. Charles Lesseps soon 
became the rédacteur en chef. In 
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1840 he fought a well-contested stand- 
up fight against the embastillement of 
Paris, publishing every day an article 
upon the subject. 

When the Commerce changed pro- 
prietors Lesseps established the Esprit 
Public, which continued the traditions 
of the Commerce. In 1846 Charles 
Lesseps obtained a seat in the 
Chamber. He frequently spoke and 
voted with the extréme gauche. The 
Provisional Government, after the 
events of February, appointed Lesseps 
a Councillor of State, but the Consti- 
tuent did not maintain him in this 

st. 

We have not spoken of the satirical 
journals, the Charivari and Corsaire. 
The Charivari turns into ridicule the 
acts of Government, and laughs at 
everything under the sun. Its prin- 
cipal artists are Daumier and Cham, 
and its contributors are Louis Huart 
(the inventor of the little books called 
Physiologies, as Physiologie del’ Homme 
de Loi, de la Grisette, Llorette, &c.), 
Taxile Delord, and Clément Carra- 
guel. The Charivari was established 
in 1831, by Charles Philippon, and 
it now belongs to a body of share- 
holders. 

It is not generally known that 
Cham, the peintre dessinateur of the 
Charivari, is the son of M. de Noé, 
an ex-peer of France; Daumier, the 
other dessinateur, is the author of 
Robert Macaire, of the Représentanis, 
Représentés, &c. 

‘The Corsaire is older than the 
Charivari, for it dates from 1829. 
Unlike its satirical brother, it has no 
engravings or woodcuts. Many cele- 
brated writers have contributed to its 
pages, as Alphonse Karr, Gozlan, 
Mery, Reybaud, &c. The rédacteur 
en chef is Viennot, assisted by De 
Coetlogon, De Rovigo, Courtois, 
D’Entrague, &c. 

There are special journals for law 
and medicine, to which we can do no 
more than make a passing and very 
brief allusion. The Gazette des Tri- 
bunaur is the most ancient of the 
legal journals. Its shareholders have 
drawn immense profits. The Gazette 
des Tribunaux was founded during 
the latter days of the Restoration, by 
Darmaing ; Fossé, at this moment 
Attorney-general of the Republic at 
Toulouse; Mermilliod, ancient de- 
puty ; Charles Ledru Cormenin ; Du- 
pin, ainé, and others. On Darmaing’s 
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death in 1836, M. Paillard de Ville- 
neuve became the editor. 

The Droit is also a legal paper, 
which was founded by M. Dutacq. 
For awhile Ledru Rollin was editor 
of this journal, concurrently with 
Eugéne Lerminier. When Ledru 
Rollin retired from the editorship, 
his place was occupied by M. Pinard, 
who was named Procureur de la Ré- 
publique after the last Revolution. 
M. Pinard is now a Conseiller at the 
Cour d’Appel of Paris. 

There are religious journals, jour- 
nals of fashion, journals of legisla- 
tion, political economy, and statistics, 
and bureaux of news and correspon- 
dence, to which we have made no 
allusion, for the space we have 
already occupied warns us that it is 
time to close a somewhat lengthy 
paper, into which, however, we have 
endeavoured to compress some slight 
account of every French daily journal 
of the least importance or renown. 

The number of journals in Paris is 
greater—much greater, relatively— 
than the number existing in London. 
The people of Paris love and study a 
newspaper more than the people of 
London, and take a greater interest 
in public affairs, and more especially 
in questions of foreign policy. Pre- 
vious to the Revolution of February 
1848, it cannot, we think, be denied 
that newspaper writers in France 
held a much higher rank than con- 
tributers to the daily press in Eng- 
land, and even still they continue to 
hold a higher and more influential 
position, though there can be no good 
reason why they should have done 
soat either time. For the last fifteen 
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years there cannot be any doubt or 
question that the leading articles in 
the four principal daily London 
morning papers exhibit an amount 
of talent, energy, information, readi- 
ness, and compression, which are not 
found in such perfect and wonderful 
combination in the French press. 
For the last three years, however, 
the press of France has wonderfully 
deteriorated. It is no longer what it 
was antecedent to the Revolution. 
There is not the literary skill, the 
artistical ability, the energy, the 
learning, and the eloquence which 
theretofore existed. The class of 
writers in newspapers now are 
an inferior class in attainments, 
in scholarship, and in_ general 
ability. There can be little doubt, 
we conceive, that the press 
greatly increased and abused its 
power, for some years previous to 
1848. This led to the decline of its 
influence, an influence still daily di- 
minishing ; but withal, even still the 
press in France has more influence, 
and enjoys more social and literary 
consideration, than the press in Eng- 
land. We believe that newspaper 
writers in France are not now so ge- 
nerally well paid as they were twenty 
or thirty years ago. Two or three 
eminent writers can always command 
in Paris what would be called a 
sporting price, but the great mass of 
leading-article writers receive consi- 
derably less in money than a similar 
class in London, though they exercise 
a much greater influence on public 
opinion, and enjoy from the pecu- 
liar constitution of French society a 
higher place in the social scale. 





